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T is not an idle curiosity 
merely that moves us to 
hold aside the veil which 
time has interposed be- 
tween the past and the 
present, so that we may 

more closely scan the conduct and de- 
meanor of our Revolutionary ancestors 
at critical or exciting junctures. Rather 
is it a natural feeling of filial pride and 
affection, coupled with the confident con- 
viction that although they were men of 
the same clay as ourselves, and subject 
to the foibles and infirmities which have 
been the heritage of men in all ages and 
lands, they were yet unsoiled by the 
meaner frailties and vices which have so 
often degraded peoples and nations, were 
endowed with manlier, more robust, and 
more sturdy virtues than the generality 
of men, and could safely stand the test of 
the most trying scrutiny to which their 
acts and motives might be subjected. 

It is in this loving and reverent spirit, 
and in the conviction that their virtues 
vastly preponderated over their foibles 
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and failings, that the writer of this me- 
moir has sought to discover the emotions 
and bearing of the men of ‘‘ Seventy-six” 
when the tidings first reached them of the 
Declaration of Independence, and to col- 
lect in one group such accounts as are 
extant of the proceedings which attended 
its reception and proclamation, and of the 
ceremonies and solemnities with which 
its reading and promulgation were cele- 
brated by the peopie of the ‘‘Old Thir- 
teen.” And if I dwell occasionally on 
some particulars which naturally impress 
us of this later and more fastidious day 
with a sense of the ludicrous, I trust that 
my pleasantries may not be set down to 
any spirit of irreverence, the more es- 
pecially as due prominence will be given 
and due significance will be awarded to 
other particulars which are impressive 
alike by their gravity, their sobriety, their 
dignity, and their display of ‘the most 
disinterested and most courageous patri- 
otism. 

As we all know, the draft of that mem- 
orable instrument which declared us an 
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independent nation was formally adopted 
by the Continental Congress on July 4, 
1776. The next day, July 5th, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the Con- 
gress then in session in Philadelphia: 


“ Resolved, That copies of the Declaration be 
sent to the several Assemblies, Conventions, 
and Councils of Safety, and to the several 
Commanding Officers of the Continental 
Troops, that it be proclaimed in each of the 
United States, and at the head of the Army.” 


It will be noted that in this resolution 
the Continental Congress observed the 
most punctilious deference to the recog- 
nized authorities of the several States. 
No copies of the Declaration were or- 
dered to be sent to individuals in either 
of them. They were to be sent to offi- 
cials or to representative bodies only. 

On the same day, or within a day or 
two thereafter, the President of Congress, 
John Hancock, enclosed a copy of the 
Declaration to each of the States which 
had adopted a permanent government, 
and to the conventions (or provincial 
congresses).or to the councils or cominit- 
tees of safety of those States which had 
not yet formed regular governments, and 
in each case the document was accom- 
panied by a letter in the terms following: 


“T do myself the honour to enclose, in obe- 
dience to the commands of Congress, a copy 
of the Declaration of Independence, which you 
will please to have proclaimed in your-Colony, 
in such way and manner as you shall judge 
best. The important consequences resulting 
to the American States from this Declaration 
of Independence, considered as the ground 
and foundation of a future government, will 
naturally suggest the propriety of proclaim- 
ing it in such a mode that the people may 
be universally informed of it.” 


On the 6th of July a copy of the Dec- 
laration was sent by President Hancock 
to General Washington, acccmpanied by 
a letter, in which he said: 


“The Congress have judged it necessary to 
dissolve the connexion between Great Britain 
and the American Colonies, and to declare 
them free and independent States, as you will 
perceive by the enclosed Declaration, which 
I am directed to transmit to you, and to re- 
quest you will have it proclaimed at the head 
of the army, in the way you shall think most 
proper.” 


Similar letters were sent to the other 
generals commanding in the Northern 
and Southern departments. 





AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The first State to respond by its repre- 
sentative body was Pennsylvania. In the 
minutes of the Committee of Safety of 
that State, then in session at Philadelphia, 
under date of July 6, 1776, is the follow- 
ing entry: 


“The President of the Congress this day 
sent the following Resolve of Congress, which 
is directed to be entered on the Minutes, to 
this Board :” 


Here follows the resolution of the Con- 
tinental Congress quoted above. 


“Tn consequence of the above Resolve, Let- 
ters were wrote to the Counties of Bucks, Ches- 
ter, Northumberland, Lancaster, and Berks, en- 
closing a copy of said Declaration, requesting 
the same to be published on Monday next 
[July 8th], at the places where the election 
of Delegates are to be held. 

“ Ordered, That the Sheriff of Philadelphia 
read or cause to be read and proclaimed at 
the State House in thé City of Philadelphia, 
on Monday, the 8th day of July instant, at 
twelve o’clock at noon of the same day, the 
Declaration of the Representatives of the 
United Colonies of America, and that he cause 
all his Officers and the Constables of the said 
city to attend the reading thereof. 

“ Resolved, That every member of this Com- 
mittee in or near the city be ordered to meet 
at the Committee Chamber before twelve 
o’clock on Monday, to proceed to the State 
House, where the Declaration of Independence 
is to be proclaimed. 

“The Committee of Inspection of this City 
and Liberties were requested to attend the 
proclamation at the State House, on Monday 
next, at twelve o’clock.” 


In conformity with this action of the 
Pennsylvania Committee of Safety, the 
Declaration was proclaimed in Philadel- 
phia at the time appointed, and the pro- 
ceedings are described in the following 
brief report which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia and New York Gazettes of the 
ensuing day: 


“Philadelphia, July 8, 1776.— This day the 
Committee of Safety and the Committee of 
Inspection went in procession to the State 
House, where the Declaration of Independency 
of the United States of America was read to a 
very large number of the inhabitants of this 
City and County, which was received with 
general applause and heart-felt satisfaction ; 
and in the evening our late King’s Coat of 
Arms was brought from the Hall in the State 
House, where the said King’s Courts were 


HOW THE DECLARATION WAS 


AT PHILADELPHIA, 


formerly held,* and burnt, amidst the acclama- 
tions of a crowd of spectators.” 


On the above occasion the Declaration 
was read by John Nixon from the plat- 
form of an observatory which had been 
erected many years before by the cele- 
brated Dr. Rittenhouse, near the Walnut 
Street front of the State-house, for the 
purpose of observing a transit of Venus. 
At evening bonfires were lighted, the 
houses were illuminated, and it was not 
until a thunder-shower at midnight com- 
pelled the people to retire that the sounds 
of rejoicing were hushed.+ 

In a copy of The Scots Magazine for 
1776, published at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
which is in the writer’s possession, in the 
number for August, occurs the following 
curious item, descriptive of some ceremo- 
nies alleged to have been observed by the 
Continental Congress on the day of its 
adoption of the Declaration : 


“A letter from Philadelphia says: The 4th 
of July, 1776, the Americans appointed as a 
day of fasting and prayer, preparatory to 
their dedicating their country to God, which 
was done in the following manner: The Con- 
gress being assembled, after having declared 
America independent, they had a Crown placed 
on a Bible, which by prayer and solemn de- 
votion they offered to God. This religious 
ceremony being ended, they divided the Crown 
into thirteen parts, each of the United Proy- 
inces taking a part.” 


* The “hall” in which the King’s Courts had 
hitherto been held was in the second story of the 
State-house. During the period of preparation for 
the Revolution the Provincial Congress of Pennsyl- 
vania held its sessions in this room. 

+ Lossing’s Field-book of the Revolution, vol. ii., 
p. 287. 


RECEIVED. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


I have been unable to discover any 
confirmatory evidence of this dramatic, 
and, I suspect, entirely fabulous, perform- 
ance. I have no doubt, however, that it 
was published in The Scots Magazine in 
entire good faith, and that it was derived 
from a source on which its conductors 
placed full reliance, as that magazine 
was a constant friend of this country; its 
pages were largely devoted to American 
news, its information relative to our af- 
fairs was full and generally accurate, and 
its sympathies for the American people 
in their controversy with Great Britain 
were generously and frankly avowed. 

AT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

Although nothing is recorded on the 
subject in the minutes of the Provincial 
Congress of New Jersey at this time, the 
formal ratification by that body having 
been deferred to a later period, probably 
from prudential or politic reasons, yet 
certain of its more active members caused 
the Declaration to be proclaimed in Tren- 
ton, where the Provincial Congress was 
then in session, on the same day when it 
was promulgated in Philadelphia, name- 
ly, July 8th. The following description 
of the observances appeared in the New 
York and Philadelphia Gazettes of July 
9th, and also in The Scots Magazine for 
August, 1776, from which last it is here 
given verbatim : 


“Trenton, July 8, 1776.—The Declaration of 
Independence was this day proclaimed here, 
together with the new Constitution of the 
Colony of late established,* and the resolve 


* The Constitution of New Jersey had been adopt- 
ed on July 2, 1776. 
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of the Provincial Congress for continuing the 
administration of justice during the interim. 
The members of the Provincial Congress, the 
gentlemen of the Committee, the officers and 
privates of the Militia, under arms, and a large 
concourse of the inhabitants attended on this 
great and solemn occasion. The Declaration 
and other proceedings were received with loud 
acclamations. The people are now convinced, 
of what we ought long since to have known, 
that our enemies have left us no middle way 
between perfect freedom and abject slavery. 
In the field, we trust, as well as in council, the 
inhabitants of New Jersey will be found ever 
ready to support the freedom and indepen- 
dence of America.” 


AT EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


On the same day that the Declaration 
was receiving the approval of the people 
of Philadelphia and Trenton, it was pro- 
claimed in Easton, Pennsylvania, with 
the like satisfactory result, as appears 
from the following contemporaneous ac- 
count: 


“Easton, Northampton County, July 8, 1776. 
—This day the Declaration of Independency 
was received here,and proclaimed in the follow- 
ing order: The Colonel, and all other Field Offi- 
cers of the first Battalion, repaired to the Court 
House, the Light Infantry Company marching 
there with drums beating, fifes playing, and 
the Standard (the device of which is the Thir- 
teen United Colonies) which was ordered to 
be displayed; and after that the Declaration 
was read aloud to a great number of specta- 
tors, who gave their hearty assent with three 
loud huzzas, and cried out, ‘May God long pre- 
serve the Free and Independent States of 
America.’” 


Another account of the occurrence is 
given in a newspaper published in Ger- 
man at Easton, by Henry Miller, in its 
issue of July 10, 1776, which is thus trans- 
lated: 


“Tmmediately on the news of this event— 
the Declaration—becoming known at Easton, 
it was hailed by the citizens of the town and 
surrounding country by a public demonstra- 
tion. Captain Abraham Labar, with his com- 
pany, paraded through the streets with drums 
beating and colors flying, and was followed 
and joined by the citizens en masse. They met 
in the Court-house, where the Declaration of 
Independence was read by Robert Levers.” 


AT PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


On the evening of July 9th the Decla- 
ration was proclaimed in Princeton, New 
Jersey. The following account of its re- 
ception there is extracted from The Scots 
Magazine for August, 1776: 
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“Princetown, New Jersey, July 10.— Last 
night Nassau Hall was grandly illuminated, 
and independency proclaimed under a triple 
volley of musketry,and universal acclamations 
for the prosperity of the United Colonies. ‘The 
ceremony was conducted with the greatest de- 
corum.” 


AT NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


The compiler of this memorial has not 
been able to find any contemporaneous 
account of the reception and promulga- 
tion of the Declaration in New Brunswick; 
nor is it probable that such an account 
ever existed, except in private letters. 
There is, however, satisfactory grounds 
for the belief that a copy of it was re- 
ceived on July 9th by the resident mem- 
bers of the Committee of Safety (Colonel 
Azariah Dunham and Hendrick Fisher), 
or by the County Committee of Corre- 
spondence, and that it was read at a pub- 
lic meeting held either on that or on the 
following day. There are several tradi- 
tional accounts of its proclamation at this 
place, which, if collated, would doubtless 
give fuller and more accurate informa- 
tion as to the incident than may be de- 
rived from any of them singly. The 
version of it which the writer hereof 
had from his grandfather, Jacob Dun- 
ham, M.D., in 1830 or 1831, was substan- 
tially as follows: 

“When the Declaration of Independence 
was brought to New Brunswick, I was a boy 
about nine years old. There was great ex- 
citement in the town over the news, most of 
the people rejoicing that we were free and in- 
dependent, but a few looking very sour over 
it. My father [Colonel Azariah Dunham] was 
one of the Committee of Safety of the province, 
and also one of the County Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and one of the Town Committee 
of Inspection and Observation. The Declara- 
tion was brought by an express rider, who 
was at once furnished with a fresh horse, and 
despatched on his way to New York. The 
County Committee and the Town Committee 
were immediately convened, and it was de- 
cided that the Declaration should be read in 
the public street [Albany Street], in front of 
the White Hall tavern, that the reader should 
be Colonel John Neilson, and that the members 
of the two committees should exert themselves 
to secure the attendance of as many as possi- 
ble of the stanch friends of independence, so 
as to overawe any disaffected Tories, and re- 
sent any interruption of the meeting that they 
might attempt. Although these Tories were 
not numerous, they were, most of them, men of 
wealth and influence, and were very active. 
Accordingly, at the time appointed [I cannot 
now recall the hour, if, indeed, my grandfather 
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stated it], the Whigs assembled in full force, 
wearing an air of great determination. A 
stage was improvised in front of the White 
Hall tavern, and from it Colonel Neilson, sur- 
rounded by the other members of the commit- 
tee, read the Declaration with grave delibera- 
tion and emphasis. At the close of the read- 
ing there was prolonged cheering. A few 
Tories were present; but although they sneer- 
ed, and looked their dissatisfaction in other 
ways, they were prudent enough not to make 
any demonstration.” 

Whatever else my grandfather told me 
of the incident, which made such an im- 
pression on my youthful mind, has faded 
from my memory 
in the sixty years 
which have since 
elapsed. 


IN SUSSEX COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY. 
The tidings of 

the Declaration 

were carried post- 
haste to the re- 
motest parts of 

New Jersey, and 

were handed on 

from one town or 
county committee 
to another, so tnat 
no out-of-the-way 
corner even was 
left in ignorance 
of the soul-stirring instrument. A letter 
from Joseph Barton, in remote Sussex 

County, to his cousin Henry Wisner, with- 

out doubt reflects the feelings of many in 

those days of suspense. Writing from 

Newton as early as July 9, 1776, he says: 
“Str,—It gives a great turn to the minds of 

our people, declaring our independence. Now 

we know what to depend on. For my part, I 

have been at a great stand: I could hardly 

own the King and fight against him at the 
same time; but now these matters are cleared 

up. Heart and hand shall move together. I 

don’t think there will be five Tories in our 

part of the country in ten days after matters 
are wellknown. We have had great numbers 
who could do nothing until we were declared 

a free State, who are now ready to spend their 

lives and fortunes in defence of our country. 

I expect a great turn one way or the other be- 

fore I see you again.” 

AT DOVER, DELAWARE. 
On the 4th of July, 1776, Czesar Rod- 
ney,* then a delegate to the Continental 
* John Adams, in his diary, thus describes this 
gentleman: “Caesar Rodney is the oddest-looking 
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Congress from Delaware, while yet fresh 
from signing the Declaration, despatched 
Ensign Wilson with an account of the 
proceedings attending its adoption to his 
friend Colonel John Haslet, at Dover, 
Delaware. On July 6th, Colonel Haslet 
wrote to Mr. Rodney, in response, as fol- 
lows: 


“T congratulate you, sir, on the important 
day which restores to every American his 
birthright ; a day which every freeman will 
record with gratitude, and the millions of pos- 
terity read with rapture. Ensign Wilson ar- 
rived here last night; a fine turtle feast at 


AT PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


Dover anticipated and announced the Decla- 
ration of Congress; even the barrister himself 
[alluding to a mutual friend] laid aside his 
airs of reserve, mighty happy.” 


It is probable that accompanying Mr. 
Rodney’s letter was one from President 
Hancock to the Committee of Safety of 
Delaware, enclosing a copy of the Decla- 


ration. It is certain that a copy of it 
was received at Dover simultaneously 
with Rodney’s letter, as we learn from 
the following interesting account, which 
is transcribed from Saunderson’s Biog- 
raphy of the Signers: 

“At the time Mr. Rodney’s letter reached 
Dover, the election of officers of a new bat- 
talion was going on. The Committee of Safety, 
however, immediately met, and after receiving 
the intelligence, proceeded to the Court House, 


man in the world; he is tall, thin, and slender as a 
reed, pale, his face not bigger than a large apple, yet 
there is sense and fire, spirit, wit, and humor in his 
countenance. He made himself very merry with 
Ruggles and his pretended scruples and timidities at 
the last Congress.”—Life and Works of John Ad- 
ams, Vol. ii., p. 364. 
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AT DOVER, DELAWARE. 


where (the election being stopped) the Pres- 
ident read the Declaration of Congress, and 
the resolution of the House of Assembly for 
the appointment of a Convention [Provincial 
Congress]; each of which received the highest 
approbation of the people, in three huzzas. 
The Committee then went in a body back to 
their room, where they sent for a picture of 
the King of Great Britain, and made the drum- 
mer of the infantry bear it before the Presi- 
dent. They then marched two and two, fol- 
lowed by the light infantry in slow time, with 
music, round the Square; then forming a cir- 
cle about a fire prepared in the middle of the 
Square for that purpose, the President, pro- 
nouncing the following words, committed it 
to the flames: ‘Compelled by strong necessi- 
ty, thus we destroy even the shadow of that 
King who refused to reign over a free peo- 
ple.” Three loud huzzas were given by the 
surrounding crowd; and the friends of liber- 
ty gained new courage to support the cause 
in which they had embarked.” 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 

As has already been said, on July 6th 
the President of the Continental Con- 
gress wrote to Washington, enclosing a 
copy of the Declaration, and requesting 
him to have it proclaimed at the head of 
the army. It was received by Washing- 
ton at his headquarters in New York on 
the 9th, and immediately the following 
order (transcribed from his orderly book) 
was issued: 


“The Continental Congress, impelled by the 
dictates of duty, policy, and necessity, have 
been pleased to dissolve the connexion which 
subsisted between this country and Great 
Britain, and to declare the United Colonies of 
America Free and Independent States. The sev- 
eral brigades are to be drawn up this evening 
on their respective parades at six o’clock, 





when the Declaration of Congress, showing 
the grounds and reasons of this measure, is to 
be read with an audible voice. The General 
hopes that this important event will serve as 
a fresh incentive to every officer and soldier 
to act with fidelity and courage, as knowing 
that now the peace and safety of his country 
depend, under God, solely on the success of 
our arms; and that he is now in the service of 
a State possessed of sufficient power to reward 
his merit, and advance him to the highest hon- 
ours of a free country.” 


Observe how clearly Washington com- 
prehended and foreshadowed the opera- 
tion of the new order of things initiated 
by the Declaration to place ‘‘ the highest 
honors of a free country” within the 
reach of every citizen. 

At the time appointed by Washington, 
as is described by an eye-witness, the fol- 
lowing proceedings took place: 


“The brigades were formed in hollow square 
on their respective parades. One of these bri- 
gades was encamped on the ‘Commons,’ where 
the New York City Hall now stands. The 
hollow square was formed about the spot 
where the Park Fountain stands. Washington 
was within the square, on horseback, and the 
Declaration was read in a clear voice by one 
of his aids. When it was concluded, three 
hearty cheers were given.” -— Lossing’s Field- 
book of the Revolution, vol. ii., p. 801, note. 


AT WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK. 


On or before the 9th of July the letter 
of President Hancock to the Provincial 
Congress of New York, enclosing a copy 
of the Declaration, was received by that 
body, for in the minutes of its proceed- 
ings for Tuesday, July 9th, the following 
entry appears: 
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“In Convention of the Representatives of the State 
of New York, White Plains, July 9, 1776. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That the reasons as- 
signed by the Continental Congress for de- 
claring the United Colonies free and indepen- 
dent States are cogent and conclusive; and 
that while lament the cruel necessity 
which has rendered this measure unavoidable, 


we 


we approve the same, and will, at the risk of 


our lives and fortunes, join with the other Col- 
onies in supporting it. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of the said Declara- 
tion and the aforegoing resolution be sent to 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Coun- 
ty of Westchester, with orders to publish the 
same with beat of drums at this place on Tues- 
day next, and to give directions that it be 
published with all convenient speed in the 
several Districts within the said County; and 
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Abraham Brasher, William Smith, Com- 
mittee on draft of Resolutions.” 

IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Before the receipt of these resolutions 
from their County Committee, the more 
patriotic or the more effervescent of the 
citizens of the city of New York cele- 
brated the event in a spontaneous and 
spirited way quite in keeping with the 
character they have always exhibited in 
moments of excitement. The following 
graphic account of their doings is repro- 
duced from The Scots Magazine for Au- 
gust, 1776: 

“New York, July 11, 1776.—The fourth in- 
stant was rendered remarkable by the most 


IN NEW YORK (AT HEADQUARTERS). 


that five hundred copies thereof be forthwith 
transmitted to the other County Committees 
within the State of New York, with orders to 
cause the same to be published in the several 
Districts of their respective Counties. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That the Delegates 
of this State in the Continental Congress be, 
and they hereby are, authorized to concert 
and adopt all such measures as they may deem 
conducive to the happiness and welfare of the 
United States of America.” 


The above minute was signed, ‘‘ John 
Jay, Abraham Yates, John Sloss Hobart, 


important event that has ever happened in 
the American Colonies, an event which doubt- 
less will be celebrated through a long succes- 
sion of future ages by anniversary commemo- 
rations, and be considered as a grand era in 
the history of the American States. On this 
auspicious day the representatives of the 
Thirteen United Colonies, by the providence 
of God, unanimously agreed to and voted a 
Proclamation declaring the said Colonies free 
and independent States, which was proclaimed 
at the State House in Philadelphia on Monday 
last, and received with joyful acclamations. 
Copies were also distributed to all the Colo- 
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nies. On Tuesday last [July 9th] it was read 
at the head of each brigade of the Continental 
Army posted at and near New York, and every- 
where received with loud huzzas and the ut- 
most demonstrations of joy. The same even- 
ing the equestrian statue of George Third’, 
which Tory pride and folly reared in the year 
1770, was by the sons of freedom laid prostrate 
in the dirt, the just desert of an ungrateful 
tyrant. The lead wherewith this monument 
was made is to be run into bullets, to assimi- 
late with the brain of our infatuated enemies, 
who, to gain a pepper-corn, have lost an em- 
pire.! Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 

1 “Lord Clare, in the House of Commons, had de- 
clared that a pepper-corn in acknowledgment of 


Britain’s right to tax America was of more impor- 
tance than millions without it ”’ 


* In his diary for August 20, 1774, John Adams 
gives the following description of this statue on the 
Bowling Green: “ Between the fort [on the Battery] 
and the city is a beautiful ellipse of land, railed in 
with solid iron, in the centre of which is a statue of 
his Majesty on horseback, very large, of solid lead 
gilded with gold, standing on a pedestal of marble, 
very high ” (Life and Works of John Adamaz, vol. ii., 
p. 346). In his Field-book of the Revolution (vol. ii., 
p. 801, notes), Mr. Lossing describes this statue in 
greater detail. ‘This statue of George the Third,” 
he says, “ was equestrian, made of lead, and gilded. 
It was the workmanship of Wilton, then a celebrated 
statuary of London, and was the first equestrian effigy 
of his Majesty yet erected. It was placed on its ped- 
estal, in the centre of the Bowling Green, August 21, 
1770. The greater portion of the statue was sent 
to Litchfield, Connecticut, and there converted into 
bullets by two daughters and a son of Governor 
Wolcott, a Miss Marvin, and a Mrs. Beach. Accord- 
ing to an account current of the cartridges made 
from this statue, found ameng the papers of Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, it appears that it furnished materials 
for 42,000 bullets. The statue was of natural size, 
both horse and man. The horse was poised upon 
his hinder legs. The King had a crown upon his 
head; his right hand held the bridle-reins, the left 
rested upon the handle of a sword. There were no 
stirrups.” 

The following is the memorandum, or “ account 
current,” spoken of by Mr. Lossing as preserved in 
the papers of Governor Wolcott: “ An Equestrian 
Statue of George the Third of Great Britain was 
erected in the city of New York, on the Bowling 
Green, at the lower end of Broadway. Most of the 
materials were lead, but richly gilded to resemble 
gold. At the beginning of the Revolution this 
statue was overthrown. Lead then being scarce 
and dear, the statue was broken in pieces and the 
metal transported to Litchfield, a place of safety. 
The ladies of this village converted the Lead into 
Cartridges for the Army, of which the following is 


an account. 0. W. 
OR, FI, 55 ctv ccces tc ccbeaea Cartridges, 6,058 
PL hiv ences bnaccyenes sie 36 11,592 
ES MI. a ccvevcetceneewes - 8,378 
Mary Ann Wolcott............... mn 10,790 
Frederick AY Conteivic codes ate me nid 936 
nite hee enndadeenrice de é “ 1,802 
Made by Sundry persons......... ™ 2,182 
Gave Litchfield Militia on alarm. " 50 
Let the Regiment of Col. Wiggles- 
WENGE BIG. oe csecccccveceeeccce 300 
Cartridges............ 42,088."’ 





On the day after this amiable little eb 
ullition of the people of New York, there 
was rejoicing in the Debtors’ Prison in 
New York city. This prison was in an 
upper floor of the City Hall, then stand 
ing on what is now the corner of Wall 
and Nassau streets, or the site of the pres- 
ent Treasury building. The rejoicing was 
due to the fact that on that day, ‘in pur- 
suance of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dency, a general jail delivery, with re- 
spect to Debtors, took place here” (Holt’s 
Journal for July 11, 1776). 

On Thursday, July 18th, a more formal 
celebration took place in the city of New 
York, which is described as follows in a 
contemporaneous report of it: 


“New York, Thursday, July 25, 1776.—On 
Thursday last [July 18th], pursuant to a re- 
solve of the Representatives of the Colony of 
New York, sitting in Congress, the Proclama- 
tion issued at Philadelphia the 4th inst., by 
the Continental Congress, declaring the Thir 
teen United Colonies to be free and indepen- 
dent States, was read and published at the 
City Hall, when a number of the true friends 
of the rights and liberties of America attended 
and signified their approbation by loud accla- 
mations. After which, the British arms, from 
over the seat of justice in the Court House, 
was taken down, exposed, torn to pieces, and 
burnt. Another British arms, wrought in 
stone, in the front of the pediment without, 
was thrown to the ground and broken to 
pieces, and the picture of King George IIL, 
which had been placed in the Council Cham- 
ber, was thrown out, broken, torn to pieces, 
and burnt, of all which the people testified 
their approbation by repeated huzzas. The 
same day, we hear, the British arms from all 
the Churches in the city were ordered to be 
removed and destroyed.” 


It is doubtful if this is an exact state- 
ment of the facts, so far, at least, as re- 
lates to the King’s arms in Trinity 
Church. A more correct statement, prob- 
ably, is the one which was made by the 
Rev. Dr. Inglis, the rector of Trinity 
Church, in a letter written by him to the 
Rev. Dr. Hind, dated October 31, 1776, 
on the ‘‘State of the Anglo-American 
Church.” Says Dr. Inglis: 


“A fine equestrian statue of the King was 
pulled down and totally demolished after inde- 
pendency was declared. All the King’s arms, 
even those on the signs of taverns, were de- 
stroyed. The Committee sent me a message, 
which I esteemed a favor and indulgence, to 
have the King’s arms taken down in the 
Church, or else the mob would do it, and 
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might deface and injure the Chureh. I imme- 
diately complied” (O’Callaghan’s Doc. Hist. 
N. Y., vol. iii., p. 1058). 

Mr. Lossing remarks on the alleged or- 
der for the King’s arms in the churches 
‘‘to be removed and destroyed,” that 
‘*those in Trinity Church were taken 
down and carried to New Brunswick 

British America] by Rev. Charles Inglis, 
D.D., at the close of the war, and now 
hang on the walls of a Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in St. John.” 


AT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Three days earlier than the occurrences 
last described the Declaration was rati- 
fied with great ardor by the people of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and the event 
which it announced to the world was cel- 
ebrated with spirit and dignity. The fol- 
lowing is a contemporaneous account of 
the proceedings, from which it would 
seem that there were some wags among 
the excellent patriots of Worcester: 

“Worcester, Massachusetts, July 22, 1776.— 
On Monday last [July 15th] a number of pa- 
triotick gentlemen of this town, animated 
with a love of their country, and to show their 
approbation of the measures lately taken by 
the Grand Council of America, assembled on 
the Green near the Liberty Pole, where, after 
having displayed the colours of the Thirteen 
Confederate Colonies of America, the bells 
were set a ringing and the drums a beating; 
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after which the Declaration of Independency 
of the United States was read to a large and 
respectable body (among whom were the Se- 
lectmen and Committee of Correspondence) 
assembled on the occasion, who testified their 
approbation by repeated huzzas, firing of mus- 
ketry and cannon, bontires, and other demon- 
strations of joy; when the arms of that tyrant 
in Great Britain, George III., of execrable 
memory, Which in former days decorated, but 
of late disgraced the Court House in this 
town, were committed to the flames and con- 
sumed to ashes; after which a select company 
of the sons of freedom repaired to the Tavern 
lately known by the sign of the King’s Arms, 
which odious signature of despotism was taken 
down by order of the people, which was cheer- 
fully complied with by the Innkeeper, where 
the following toasts were drunk, and the even- 
ing spent with joy, on the commencement of 
the happy era: 

“1. Prosperity and Perpetuity to the United 
States of America. 

“2. The President of the Grand Council of 
America. 

“3. The Grend Council of America. 

“4. His Excellency General Washington. 

“5, All the Generals in the American Army. 

“6. Commodore Hopkins. 

“7. The Officers and Soldiers in the Ameri- 
can Army. 

“8, The Officers and Seamen in the Ameri- 
can Navy. 

“9, The Patriots of America. 

“10. Every Friend of America. 

“11. George rejected, and Liberty protected. 

“12. Suecess to the American Arms. 
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AT PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


“13. Sore eyes to all Tories, and a chestnut 
burr for an eyestone. 

“14. Perpetual itching without the benefit 
of scratching to the enemies of America. 

“15. The Council and Representatives of 
the State of Massachusetts Bay. 

“16. The Officers and Soldiers in the Massa- 
chusetts service. 

“17. The Memory of the brave General 
Warren. 

“138. The Memory of the magnanimous Gen- 
sral Montgomery. 

“19, Speedy redemption to all the Officers 
and Soldiers who are now prisoners of war 
among our enemies. 

“20. The State of Massachusetts Bay. 

“21. The Town of Boston. 

“22. The Selectmen and Committee of Cor- 
respondence for the town of Worcester. 

“23. May the enemies of America be laid at 
her feet. 

“24. May the Freedom and Independence 
of America endure till the Sun grows dim 
with age, and this Earth returns to Chaos. 

“The greatest decency and good order was 
observed, and at a suitable time each man re- 
turned to his respective home.” 


IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


While the people of the city of New 
York were welcoming the Declaration at 
the old City Hall, the people of the 
‘*Town of Boston” were giving no uncer- 
tain utterance to their feelings at the 
State-house and elsewhere. The follow- 
ing is the account of their proceedings as 
published in the Boston papers of the time: 


“ Boston, Thursday, July 18, 1776.—This day, 
pursuant to the order of the honourable Coun- 
cil, was proclaimed from the baleony of the 
State House in this town the Declaration of 
the American Congress, absolving the Ameri- 
can Colonies from their allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown, and declaring them free and inde- 
pendent. 





“There were present on 
the occasion, in the Council 
Chamber, a number of the 
Honourable House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Magistrates, 
Ministers, Selectmen, and 
other gentlemen of Boston 
and the neighbouring towns; 
also the Commission Officers 
of the Continental Regi- 
ments stationed here, and 
other officers. Two of these 
regiments were under arms 
in King Street, formed into 
three lines, on the north side 
of the street, and into thir- 
teen divisions; and a de- 
tachment from the Massa- 
chusetts regiment of artil- 
lery, with two pieces of cannon, was on their 
right wing. At one o’clock the Declaration 
was proclaimed by Colonel Crofts, the Sheriff 
of the County of Suffolk, which was received 
with great joy, expressed by three huzzas from 
a great concourse of people assembled on the 
occasion; after which, on a signal given, thir- 
teen pieces of cannon were fired from the fort 
on Fort Hill; the Forts at Dorchester Neck, 
the Castle, Nantasket, and Point Alderton 
likewise discharged their cannon; then the 
detachment of Artillery fired their cannon 
thirteen times,* which was followed by the 
two regiments giving their fire from the thir- 
teen divisions in succession. These firings 
corresponded to the number of the American 
States united. The ceremony closed with a 
proper collation to the gentlemen in the Coun- 
cil Chamber; during which the following 
Toasts were given by the President of the 
Council, and heartily pledged by the com- 
pany, viz.: 

“1. Prosperity and perpetuity to the United 
States of America. 

“2. The American Congress. 

“3. The General Court of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

“4. General Washington, and success to the 
arms of the United States. 

“5. The downfall of tyrants and tyranny. 

“6. The universal prevalence of civil and 
religious liberty. 

* It will be observed by the reader of these con 
temporaneous accounts of the reception of the Dec- 
laration that our Revolutionary ancestors had seve) 
al pet phrases and formalities. Almost invariably 
they expressed their joy or approbation by “ three 
huzzas,” sometimes by “three loud huzzas.” They 
also manifested their approval by “loud acclama- 
tions,” or by “ general applause,” or “ with the ut- 
most demonstrations of joy.” The Declaration was 


almost always listened to by “a great concourse of 


people,” and the proceedings attending its promul 
gation were quite invariably “conducted with the 
greatest decorum,” or were characterized by ‘th 
greatest decency and good order.” Great attentio1 
was paid to the number thirteen, as symbolical o! 
the thirteen united States. 
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“7, The friends of the United States in all 
quarters of the globe. 

“The bells of the town were rung on the 
oceasion, and undissembled festivity cheered 
and brightened every face. 

“On the same evening the King’s Arms, and 
every sign with any resemblance of it, whether 
Lion or Crown, Pestle and Mortar and Crown, 
Heart and Crown, etc., together with every 
sign that belonged to a Tory, was taken down 
and made a general conflagration of in King 
Street.” 

Although the old-time reporter is ‘dis- 
creetly silent on the subject, let us hope 


AT tTEWPORT, RHODE 


that this raid by the patriotic people of 
the town of Boston upon Tory and other 
signs was ‘‘conducted with the greatest 
decorum,” and was marked by ‘‘the ut- 
most decency and good order.” 

There was another purely formal reli- 
gio-political proclamation of the Declara- 
tion in Boston several weeks later, which 
was briefly announced in one of the ga- 
zettes of the day, thus: 


“ Boston, August 15, 1776.—Last Lord’s Day 
[August 11th] the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was published in the several Churehes 
in this town, agreeable to an order of the hon- 
ourable Council of this State.” 


AT WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A “‘little unpleasantness” at Boston, in 
the form of an epidemic of small-pox, pre- 
vented the people of Watertown from par- 
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ticipating with their neighbors, the peo 
ple of Boston, in their celebration and its 
concluding amenities on the 18th of July. 
They therefore had a celebration of their 
own, the proceedings at which are de 
scribed in an account of it that was pub- 
lished a few days later, as follows: 
“Watertown, Monday, July 22, 1776.—Last 
Thursday a number of the members of Council 
(who were prevented attending the ceremony 
of proclaiming the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence at Boston on account of the small-pox 
there), together with those of the honourable 
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House of Representatives who were in town, 
and a number of other gentlemen, assembled 
at the Council Chamber in this town, where 
the said Declaration was also proclaimed by 
the Secretary from one of the windows; after 
which the gentlemen partook of a decent col- 
lation, prepared on the occasion, and drank a 
number of constitutional toasts, and then re- 
tired....The King’s Arms in this town were 
on Saturday last defaced.” 


AT PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The Declaration reached Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in time for the General 
Court of the State, then in session there, 
to issue an order that it be read with suit- 
able ceremonies, as it happened, on the 
same day when it was proclaimed in Bos 
ton and Watertown. The following is a 
description of the proceedings: 


‘“* Portsmouth, New Hampshire, July 20, 1776. 
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—The day before yesterday, pursuant to an 
order from the Great and General Court of this 
State, the Independent Company under Col- 
onel Sherburne, and the Light Infantry Com- 
pany under Colonel Langdon, were drawn up 
on the parade, in their uniforms, when the Dec- 
laration of Independence from the Grand Con- 
tinental Congress was read in the presence of 
The 
pleasing countenances of the many patriots 
present spoke a hearty concurrence in the in- 
teresting measure, which was confirmed with 
three huzzas, and all was conducted in peace 
and good order.” 


a& numerous and respectable audience. 


AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


Little Rhode Island uttered no uncer- 
tain sound when the Declaration found 
its way thither. The General Assembly 
of the colony was in session at the time, 
and on Saturday, July 20th, the following 
resounding preamble and resolution were 
adopted by it: 

* State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 

In General Assembly, July Session, 1776. 

“ Whereas, the General Congress of the Unit- 
ed States of America, by their Resolution of the 
4th instant, after enumerating many of the va- 
rious acts by which George the third, King of 
Great Britain, hath demonstrated his intention 
to establish an absolute tyranny over the said 
States, have declared that ‘a Prince whose 
character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of 
a free people’; and have further declared that 
the said States ‘are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown; and that all political connexion be- 
tween them and the State of Great Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved’ ; which said 
Resolution hath been approved and solemniy 
published by order, and in presence of this 
General Assembly : 

“It is therefore Voted and Resolved, That 
if any person within this State shall, under 
pretence of preaching and praying, or in any 
other way and manner, acknowledge and de- 
clare the said King to be our rightful Lord 
and Sovereign, or shall pray for the success of 
his arms, or that he may vanquish and over- 
come all his enemies, he shall be deemed guilty 
of a high misdemeanour, and shall therefor be 
presented by the Grand Jury of the County 
where the offence shall be committed, to the 
Superior Court of the same County; and ‘upon 
conviction thereof shall forfeit and pay, as a 
tine, to and for the use of this State, the sum 
of £100 lawful money, and pay all costs of 
prosecution, and shall stand committed to Jail 
until the same be satisfied. And that a copy 
of this Act be inserted in the Newport and 
Providence newspapers. 

“A true Copy, Witness, 

“Henry WARD, Secretary.” 
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There is extant a further contempora- 
neous report of the proceedings at New- 
port on the receipt of the Declaration, 
which is more full of popular and dra- 
matic incident than the one just cited, 
and of which the following is a transcript: 





“Newport, July 22, 1776.—Last Saturday 
[July 20th], the honourable the General As- 
sembly of this State being then sitting at the 
State House in this Town, at twelve o'clock, 
the Brigade stationed here under the command 
of the Colonels William Richmond and Chris- 
topher Lippett, Esquires, marched from Head 
Quarters, and drew up in two columns on each 
side of the parade, before the State House 
door; his Honour the Governour and Members 
of Assembly then marched through and re- 
ceived the compliments of the Brigade ; after 
which the Secretary read, at the head of the 
Brigade, a Resolve of the Assembly concurring 
with the Congress in the Declaration of In- 
dependence; the Declaration itself was then 
read; next thirteen cannon were discharged 
at Fort Liberty; the Brigade then drew up and 
fired in thirteen divisions from east to west, 
agreeable to the number and situation of the 
United States. The Declaration was received 
with joy and applause by all ranks. The 
whole was conducted with great solemnity 
and decorum.” 


IN CONNECTICUT. 

In view of the earnestness and enthusi- 
asm which marked the reception and pro- 
mulgation of the Declaration in the other 
New England States, and in view also of 
the early, active, and advanced patriotism 
of the people of Connecticut, it is not a 
little remarkable that that colony is the 
only one of the ‘*‘ Old Thirteen ” in which 
the publication of the immortal document 
to the people was not made general, as it 
was elsewhere, and in which its reception 
was unattended by any public celebra- 
tions and rejoicings. Although numer- 
ous inquiries have been made of the most 
diligent and accomplished local historians 
in that State, and though special investi- 
gations have been made in Hartford, New 
Haven, New London, and other towns in 
Connecticut, and in the antiquarian and 
historical collections of Massachusetts and 
New York, the writer has been unable 
thus far to discover any contemporaneous 
account, either manuscript or printed, of 
any formal publication of the Declara- 
tion to the people or the towns by the 
provisional or constituted authorities of 
the colony, or of any single instance of 
the celebration of its reception there by 
spontaneous solemnities and ceremonies 
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such as attended its reception and publica- 
tion in all the other colonies. The sum 
of all that he has been able to find, bear- 
ing on the subject, is as follows: 

In the proceedings of the session of the 
‘“Governour and Council of Safety” of 
Connecticut for July 11, 1776, is the fol- 
lowing minute: 

“The Declaration of Independence by Con- 
gress was received in a letter to Governour 
Trumbull from Col, Trumbull.” 


In the proceedings of the same provi- 
sional body, at the session of July 12, 
1776. is the following further minute: 

“Letters were received by Express, from 
Congress, dated July 6, 1776, containing infor- 
mation of the passing of the Declaration of 
Independence, and a copy of it, and required 
the same to be duly published.” 


In the Connecticut Gazette, of July 12, 
1776, published at New London, the Dee- 
laration is printed in full, but without a 
word of reference or comment. 

In the proceedings of the ‘‘Governour 
and Council of Safety” for the session of 
July 18, 1776, is the following minute: 

“The subject of publishing the Declaration 
of Independence was again taken up by the 
Governour and Council, and referred to the 
General Assembly, at their next session.” 


At the session of the General Assembly 
of Connecticut, held in October, 1776, the 
Assembly passed ‘‘the following Bill de- 
claring this Colony an Independent State, 
ete., to wit: 

“ Whereas, George the Third, King of Great 
Britain, hath unjustly levied war against this 
and the other United States of America, de- 
clared them out of his protection, and abdi- 
cated the government of this State—whereby 
the good people of this State are absolved 
from their allegiance and subjection to the 
C: vn of Great Britain; And Whereas the 

esentatives of said United States, in Gen- 

sl Congress assembled, have published and 

.. clared that these Colonies are and of right 

ought to be free and independent States, and 

that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the vitish Crown; 

“ Resolved by this Assembly, That they ap- 
prove of the Declaration of Independence, 
published by said Congress, and that this col- 
ony is and of right ought to be a free and in- 
dependent State, and the inhabitants thereof 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and all political connection between 
them and the King of Great Britain is and 
ought to be dissolved.” 


From all this it clearly appears that the 
Declaration was received by the Governor 
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of Connecticut on July 11, 1776, and by 
the Council of Safety on the day follow- 
ing; that it was informally published in 
the Connecticut Gazette on July 12th; 
that the subject of its general and official 
publication was considered by the Gov- 
ernor and Council ard perhaps debated 
on July 12th, and again on July J8th; 
that on this last date it was referred to the 
next session of the General Assembly; 
and that the General Assembly at its next 
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session, held in October, 1776, declared the 
colony an independent State, and ap- 
proved the Declaration of Independence. 
The delay in officially publishing and 
proclaiming the Declaration in Connecti- 
cut, and the consequent lack of any con- 
temporaneous evidences of its receiving a 
spontaneous and joyous popular welcome, 
seem to be susceptible of the following 
explanation: On the 6th of July, 1776, 
copies of the instrument were forwarded 
by the President of the Continental Con- 
gress to each of the States which had 
adopted a permanent government, and to 
the ‘‘conventions” or ‘‘ provincial con- 
gresses,”’ or to the ‘‘councils” or ‘‘com- 
mittees of safety,” of those States which 
had not yet formed regular governments, 
with the request to have the document 
proclaimed ‘‘in such way and manner” 
as they thought best, so that ‘‘the people 
may be universally informed of it.” 
When the copy for Connecticut reached 
that State, it was received by the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor and Council of Safety,” which was 
a purely provisional body acting during 
the recess of the regular and permanent 
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governing body of the State—the General 
Assembly. If no regular government had 
yet been organized in Connecticut, the 
Governor and Council of Safety would 
doubtless: have approved and published 
the Declaration, as was done by similar 
provisional bodies in the other colonies 
where regular governments had not yet 
been formed. They probably felt, how- 
ever, that they were precluded from so 
doing, both by the limitations of the in- 
structions contained in President Han- 
cock's circular letter, and by their own 
delicate sense of official propriety, and of 
the deference due by them to the General 
Assembly in so grave a matter. There- 
fore the Governor and Council were con- 
tent to furnish a copy informally to the 
Connecticut Gazette for instant publica- 
tion. This having been done, and having 
debated the matter on July 12th and 
18th, they concluded to refer the Declara- 
tion to the General Assembly, to be held 
three months later, for its mere formal 
and authoritative action. 


AT WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


In Virginia the Council of the colony 
was in session when the letter of Presi- 
dent Hancock was received announcing 
and enclosing a copy of the Declaration; 
and John Page, the President of the 
Council, official: y replied to it as follows: 

“In Council, Williamsburgh, July 20, 1776. 
—Sir: We had the honour to receive your let- 
ter of the 3th instant, enclosing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We shall take eare to 
have the Declaration immediately published, 
so that the people may be universally inform- 
ed of it, who, we have the pleasure to inform 
you, have been impatiently expecting it, and 
will receive it with joy. 

“It is with pleasure, Sir, we observe that 
you say, in consequence of the Declaration, 
you are fully convinced that our affairs may 
take a more favourable turn; and we firmly 
rely on the protection and continuance of the 
powerful interposition of that Being whose 
power no creature is able to resist.” 
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AT WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


On the same day, while the above ad- 
mirable letter was yet freshly written, the 
Council met and took action as follows: 

“ Ordered, That the Printers publish in their 
respective Gazettes the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence made by the honourable Continental 
Congress, and that the Sheriff of each County 
in this Commonwealth proclaim the same at 
the door of his Court House, the first Court 
day after he shall have received the same.” 


On the 25th of July this order was car- 
ried into effect at Williamsburg, as ap- 
pears by the following item in the gazettes 
of July the 26th: 


“Williamsburgh, July 26, 1776.—Yesterday 
afternoon, agreeable to an order of the honour- 
able Privy Council, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was solemnly proclaimed at the Cap- 
itol, the Court House, and the Palace, amidst 
the acclamations of the people, accompanied 
by firing of cannon and musketry, the several 
regiments of Continental troops having been 
paraded on that solemnity.” 


AT HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND. 


The feelings of the patriotic portion of 
the people of Long Island had just been 
excited to a high pitch by the approach 
of the formidable British fleet toward 
New York, the occupation of a part of 
Long Island by the British troops, and 
the transfer of the seat of active hostili- 
ties in the Northern States to Long Island 
and other parts adjacent to the city and 
harbor of New York. There were many 
loyalists or refugees on Long Island, es- 
pecially in the counties near New York 
city, but their adherence to the British 
served only to intensify the ardor of the 
Whigs. An extract from a letter, dated 
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Huntington, Long Island, July 23, 1776, 
gives a lively picture of this ardor, and 
of the manner in which the reception of 
the Declaration 
patriots of that place. 


celebrated by the 
Says the writer: 


was 


“Yesterday the freedom and independency 
of the Thirteen United Colonies was, with beat 
of drums, proclaimed at the several places of 
parade by reading the Declaration of the Gen- 
eral Congress, together with the Resolutions 
of our Provincial Convention thereupon; 
which were approved and applauded by the 
animated shou‘s of the people, who were pre- 
sent from the distant quarters of the district. 
After which, the Flag which used to wave on 
the Liberty Pole, having ‘ Liberty’ on one side 
and ‘George III.’ on the other, underwent a 
reform—i. e., the Union was cut off and the 
letters ‘George III.’ were discarded, being pub- 
lickly ripped off; and then an effigy of the 
person represented by those letters, being has- 
tily fabricated out of base materials, with its 
face black like Dunmore’s Virginia regiment, 
its head adorned with a wooden crown stuck 
full of feathers like Carleton’s and Jolnson’s 
savages, and its body wrapped in the Union, 
instead of a blanket or robe of state, and lined 
with gunpowder, which the original seems to 
be fond of—the whole, together with the let- 
ters above mentioned, were hung on a gallows, 
exploded, and burnt to ashes. In the evening 
the Committee of this town, with a large num- 
ber of the principal inhabitants, sat down 
around the genial board and drank thirteen 
patriotick toasts, among which were, ‘The 
Free and Independent States of America’; 
‘The General Congress;’ ‘The Conventions of 
the Thirteen States;’ ‘Our principal Military 
Commanders; and ‘Success and Enlargement 
to the American Navy.’ Nor was the memory 
of our late brave heroes, who have gloriously 
lost their lives in the cause of liberty and 
their country, forgotten.” 


AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 


But nowhere was a more impressive 
reception given to the Declaration than 
at Southampton, Long Island, where, on 
the day when the demonstration above 
described was made in their sister town 
of Huntington, its old men of threescore 
and ten were moved by the noble ardor 
of liberty to volunteer for the common 
defence. This interesting incident is 
thus preserved in an account written by 
a contemporaneous chronicler: 


“Southampton, Suffolk County, New York, 
July 23, 1776.—Last Monday afternoon [July 
22d] was exhibited to view in this town a 
very agreeable prospect. The old gentlemen, 
grandfathers, to the age of seventy years and 
upwards, met, agreeably to appoiutment, and 
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formed themselves into an Independent Com- 
pany. Each man was well equipped with a 
good musket, powder, ball, cartridges, ete., and 
unanimously made choice of Elias Pelletran, 
Esq., for their leader (with other suitable offi- 
cers), Who made a very animating speech to 
them on the necessity of holding themselves 
in readiness to go into the field in time of in- 
vasion. They cheerfully agreed to it, and de- 
termined at the risk of their lives to defend 
the Free and Independent States of America. 
May such a shining example stimulate every 
father on Long Island in particular, and Amer- 
ica in general, to follow their aged brethren 
here!” 


IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Declaration was received at Hali- 
fax, North Carolina, on July 22d, by the 
Provincial Council of Safety, then in 
session at that place. On the same day 
it was read by Cornelius Harnett, an 
Englishman by birth, but an early and 
uncompromising patriot, who was a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Congress from Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and the Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Council of Safety, 
to a great concourse of citizens and sol- 
diers. When he had concluded the read- 
ing of the soul-stirring document the sol- 
diers crowded around him, took him 
upon their shoulders, and bore him in 
triumph through the town. 

Although comprehensive and energet- 
ic measures were promptly taken by the 
Provincial Council for proclaiming the 
Declaration throughout the province, and 
although it undoubtedly was so proclaim- 
ed very generally,:the writer pf this me 
moir has not been able to find any extant 
detailed report of the proceedings that 
took place thereupon in any of the towns 
or counties of North Carolina, This is 
largely due to the fact that there were 
few or no newspapers in North Carolina 
to publish contemporaneous reports of 
the action of the people of the colony 
The minutes of the Council of Safety, 
however, are very full of interest, and 
clearly evince the cordial and emphatic 
welcome which the Declaration met with 
from the representatives of the people. 
They are also of special interest as evin- 
cing the grave and elevated sentiments 
which the Declaration inspired, and the 
wise and decisive action which it prompt- 
ed. The following extracts from these 
minutes are highly suggestive: 

“ Halifax, July 22, 1776.— The Continental 


Congress having, on the 4th day of July last, 
declared the Thirteen United Colonies free 
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and independent States: Resolved, That the 
Committees of the respective Towns and Coun- 
ties in this Colony, on receiving the said Dee- 
laration, do cause the same to be proclaimed 
in the most publick manner, in order that the 
good people of this Colony may be fully in- 
formed thereof.” 

“ Halifax, Thursday, July 25, 1776.— Where- 
as, the Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, at Philadel- 
phia, on the 4th day of July last, declared the 
Thirteen United Colonies free and independent 
States, and that the good people thereof were 
absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown; and that the said Declaration renders 
the Test as direeted 
to be subscribed by 
the late [Provincial] 
Congress at Halifax 
improper and nuga- 
tory: Resolved, That a 
Test as follows be sub- 
stituted in lieu there- 
of, and subscribed by 
the Members of this 
Board : 

“We, the subscrib- 
ers, do solemnly pro- 
fess, testify, and de- 
clare that we do ab- 
solutely believe that 
neither the Parlia- 
ment of Great Brit- 
ain, nor any member 
or constituent branch 
thereof, hath a right 
to impose taxes upon 
these Colonies, to reg- 
ulate the internal po- 
lice thereof; and that 
all attempts, by frand 
or force, to establish 
and exercise such 
claims and powers are 
violators of the peace 
and security of the 
people, and ought to 
be resisted to the ut- 
most; and that the 
people of this Prov- 
ince, singly and col- 
lectively, are bound by the Acts and Resolu- 
tions of the Continental and Provincial Con- 
gresses, because in both they are freely repre- 
sented by persons chosen by themselves; and 
we do solemnly and sincerely promise and 
engage, under the sanction of virtue, honour, 
and the sacred love of liberty and our coun- 
try, to maintain and support all and every the 
Acts, Resolutions, and Regulations of the said 
Continental and Provincial Congresses, to the 
utmost of our powers and abilities. In testi- 
mony whereof we have set our hands, at Hali- 
fax, this 24th day of July, 1776.” 

“Halifax, July 27, 1776.—The Continental 
Congress having on the fourth of this instant, 
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July, declared the Thirteen United Colonies of 
America free and independent States: Resolved, 
That Thursday, the first day of August next, 
be set apart for proclaiming the said Declara- 
tion, at the Court House in the Town of Hali- 
fax. The Freeholders and Inhabitants of the 
County of Halifax are requested to give their 
attendance at the time and place aforesaid.” 

One of the counties of North Carolina 
having no ‘‘ Committee,” and consequent- 
ly no proclamation of the Declaration 
having been made in it, as ordered by the 
Council of Safety July 22d, at the session 
of the Council held on the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1776, the fol- 
lowing remedial ac 
tion was taken by 
the Council: 

“Tuesday, August 
6th, 1776.—The Conti 
nental Congress, on 
the 4th day of July 
last, declared the 
Thirteen United Col 
onies of America 
free and independent 
States; and as it ap- 
pears there is io 
Committee in the 
County of Cumber- 
land: Resolved, That 
Colonel Ebenezer 
Folesome and Col- 
onel David Smith, or 
either of them, on re- 
ceiving the said Dec- 
laration, call a gener- 
al meeting of the in- 
habitants of the said 
County, and — that 
they, or either of 
them, cause the same 
to be read and pro- 
claimed in the most 
publick manner, in 
order that the good 
people of this State 
may be fully informed 
thereof.” 

Finally, on the 9th of August, the North 
Carolina Council of Safety made a prac- 
tical application of the principles of the 
Declaration and of the fitness of the peo- 
ple for self-government in the following 
thoughtful and sterling appeal to the in- 
habitants of the colony, having reference 
to the exercise of one of their most im- 
portant duties as citizens of a republic: 


“ Friday, August 9, 1776.—The Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Gen- 
eral Congress assembled, at Philadelphia, the 
4th day of July, 1776, having determined that 


pris 


HOW 


the Thirteen United Colonies are free and in- 
dependent States, and in consequence thereof 
having published a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence: Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
ood people of this now independent State of 
North Carolina to pay the greatest attention 
to the Election, to be held on the 15th day of 
October next, of Delegates to represent them 
n the [Provincial] Congress, and to have par- 
ticularly in view this important consideration : 
that it will be the business of the Delegates 
then chosen not only to make laws for the 
vood government of, but also to form a Con- 
stitution for, this State ; that this last, as it is 
the corner-stone of all law, so it ought to be 
fixed and permanent; and that according as 
it is well or ill ordered, it must tend in the first 
degree to promote the happiness or misery of 
the State.” 


AT EAST GREENWICH AND 
RHODE ISLAND. 

In none of the 
proclamation of 


PROVIDENCE, 


‘*Old Thirteen ” was the 
the Declaration cele- 
brated with greater effusiveness than in 
Rhode Island. It has been already seen 
with what spirit it was celebrated at New- 
port, on July the 20th. Although the 


towns of East Greenwich and Providence 
moved less promptly than Newport—the 


first-named not till the 23d and the other 
on the 25th of July—they yet exhibited 
an accumulated vivacity to compensate 
for the delay. The following transcripts 
of their proceedings as published at the 
time will be read with interest as speci- 
mens of our original Fourth of July 
literature : 


“East Greenwich, Rhode Island, July 26, 
1776.—On Tuesday last [July 23d] the Kent- 
ish Guards, commanded by Colonel Richard 
Fry, appeared in their uniforms. About twelve 
o'clock they drew up on the Parade before th: 
State House, where the Declaration of the Gen- 
eral Congress declaring these Colonies Free and 
Independent States was read; likewise a Re- 
solve of the General Assembly concurring with 
the same, which was announced by the dis- 
charge of thirteen cannon at Fort Daniel. 
Next, the Guards fired thirteen volleys. This 
was followed by three huzzas from a numer- 
ous body of inhabitants. They then repaired 
to Arnold’s Hall, where, after partaking of a 
very decent collation, the following patriotick 
toasts were drunk : 

“1. The Thirteen United States of America. 

“2. The General Congress of the American 
States. 

“3. General Washington. 

“4. The American Army. 

“5. Augmentation of the American Navy. 

“6. In memory of those immortal heroes 
who have fallen in the American Cause. 
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“7. May a happy rule of government be es- 
tablished in the State of Rhode Island. 

“8. American Manufactures. 

“9. Free trade with all the world. 

“10. May true patriotism warm the breast 
of every American. 

“11. May the Independency of the American 
States be firmly established, and a speedy 
peace take place. 

12. May Liberty expand her sacred wings, 
and in glorious effort diffuse her influence o’er 
and o’er the globe.” 


AT PROVIDENCE. 
“Providence, Saturday, July 27, 1776. 
Thursday last, 25th July, at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, his Honour the Governour, attend- 
ed by such Members of the Upper and Lower 
Houses of Assembly as were in town, and a 
number of the inhabitants, went in procession 
to the State House, escorted by the Cadet and 
Light Infantry Companies, where, at twelve 
o'clock, was read the Act of Assembly concur- 
ring with the most honourable General Con- 
gress in their Declaration of Independence. 
The Declaration was also read; at the conclu- 
sion of which, thirteen volleys were fired by 
the Cadets and Light Infantry; the Artillery 
Company next fired thirteen cannon, and a 
like number of new cannon (cast at the Hope 
Furnace) were discharged at the Great Bridge ; 
the ships Alfred and Columbus likewise fired 
thirteen guns each in honour of the day. At 
two o’clock his Honour the Governour, attend- 
ed and escorted as above, proceeded to Hack- 
er’s Hall, where an elegant entertainment was 
provided for the occasion. After dinner the 

following toasts were drunk, viz. : 

“1. The Thirteen Free and Independent 
States of America. 

“2. The Most Honourable the General Con- 
gress. 

ae 
States. 

“4. The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

“5. The Commerce of the United States. 

“6. Liberty to those who have the Spirit to 
assert it. 

“7. The friends of the United States in ey- 
ery part of the Earth. 

“s. General Washington. 

“9. The Officers of the American Army and 
Navy. 

“10. May the Crowns of Tyrants be Crowns 
of Thorns. 

“11. The memory of the brave Officers and 
Men who have fallen in defence of American 
Liberty. 

“12. May the Constitution of each separate 
State have for its object the preservation of 
the civil and religious rights of Mankind. 

“13. May the Union of the States be estab- 
lished in justice and mutual confidence, and 
be as permanent as the pillars of Nature. 

“The Artillery Company and a number of 


The Army and Navy of the United 
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other gentlemen dined the same day at Lind- 


sey’s Tavern, where the following toasts were 


drank : 

“1. The Free and Independent States of 
America. 

“2. The General Congress of the American 
States. 

“3. The Honourable John Haneock, Esq. 

“4. His Excellency General Washington. 

“5. His Excellency General Lee. 

“6. The brave Carolineans. 

“7, Success to General Gates and the North- 
ern Army. 

“8. May the subtilty of the American Stand- 
ard destroy the ferocity of the British Lion. 

“9. The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

“10. The Honourable Governour Cooke. 

“11.. May the Independent States of America 
forever be an Asylum for Liberty. 

“12. The American Army and Navy. 

“13. The Providence Independent Compa- 
nies. 

“The whole was conducted with great order 
and decency, and the Declaration was received 
with every mark of applause. Towards even- 
ing the King of Great Britain’s Coat of Arms 
was taken from a late publick Office, as was 
also the sigu from the Crown Coffee House, 
and burnt.” 


The significance of the allusion, in the 
eighth toast of the Artillery Company, to 
the ‘‘ subtilty of the American Standard,”’ 
will be made more clear by the following 
curious description of the American Stand- 
ard of 1776, which is transcribed from 
The Scots Magazine for July, 1776: 


“The American Standard is thus described: 
The colours of the American fleet have a snake 
with thirteen rattles, the fourteenth budding, 
depicted in the attitude of going to strike, with 
this motto, DON’T TREAD ON ME. It is a 
rule in heraldry that the worthy properties of 
the animal in the crest borne shall be consider- 
ed, and the base ones cannot be intended. The 
ancients accounted a snake the emblem of wis- 
dom, and, in certain attitudes, of endless dura- 
tion. The rattle-sunake is properly a represent- 
ative of America, as this animal is found in no 
other part of the world. The eye of this crea- 
ture excels in brightness most of any other an- 
imals. .She has no eye-lids, and is therefore 
an emblem of vigilance. She never begins an 
attack, nor ever surrenders; she is therefore 
an emblem of magnanimity and true courage. 
When injured, or ia danger of being injured, 
she never wounds tili she has given notice to 
her enemies of their danger. No other of her 
kind shows such generosity. When undis- 
turbed, and in peace, she does not appear to 
be furnished with weapons of any kind. They 
are latent in the roof of her mouth; and even 
when extended for her defence, appear to those 
who are not acquainted with ber to be weak and 
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contemptible ; yet her wounds, however small, 
are decisive and fatal. She is solitary, and as- 
sociates with her kind only when it is neces- 
sary for their preservation. Her poison is 
at once the necessary means of digesting her 
food, and certain destruction to her enemies. 
The power of fascination attributed to her, 
by a generous construction resembles America. 
Those who look steadily at her are delighted, 
and involuntarily advance towards her, and 
having once approached, never leave her. She 
is frequently found with thirteen rattles, and 
they increase yearly. She is beautiful in youth, 
and her beauty increases with her age. Her 
tongue is blue, and forked as the lightning.” 


The device of a rattlesnake was wrought 
upon many of the army and navy flags 
in the Revolution. In his Field-book of 
the Revolution (vol. ii., p. 505, note), Mr. 
Lossing describes the flag of the Cul- 
peper (Virginia) Minute-men, in the regi- 
ment of which Patrick Henry was colonel. 
It bore the significant device of a coiled 
rattlesnake; and on it were also inscribed, 
on the upper half, the great orator’s mem- 
orable words, ** Liberty or Death,” and at 
the bottom the legend, ‘* Don’t Tread on 
Me!” Mr. Lossing also states (Field-book 
of the Revolution,vol. ii., p. 844, note) that 
‘the Unien Flag, adopied by the army 
on January 1, 1776, had a representation 
of a rattlesnake, with the words, * Don’t 
Tread on Me!” (Illustration in Lossing, 
vol. ii., p. 844). 

AT TICONDEROGA, NEW YORK. 

At Ticonderoga, New York, the Dee- 
laration was proclaimed to the portion of 
the army stationed there. 
temporaneous writer: 


“On Sunday, July 28, 1776, immediately 
after divine worship, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read by Colonel St. Clair; and 
having said, ‘God save the free and indepen- 
dent States of America,’ the Army manifested 
their joy with three cheers. ‘It was remarka- 
bly pleasant,’ adds the narrator, ‘to see the 
spirits of the soldiers so raised after all their 
calamities; the language of every man’s coun- 
tenance was, ‘ Now we are a people ; we have a 
name among the States of this world.”’” 


Says a con- 


AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

The Declaration was proclaimed at 
Baltimore, Maryland, on Monday, July 
29th, and on the following day the pro- 
ceedings were published in the gazettes 
of the period, as follows: 

“ Baltimore, July 30, 1776.— Yesterday, by 
order of the Committee of this Town, the Dec- 
laration of Independency of the United States 
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of America was read at the 
Court House to a numerous 
and respectable body of Mi- 
litia, and the Company of 
Artillery, and other prin- 
cipal inhabitants of this 
Town and County, which 
was received with general 
applause and heartfelt sat- 
isfaction. At night the 
Frown was illuminated, and 
at the same time the eftigy 
of our late King was cart- 
ed through the Town and 
committed to the flames, 
amidst the acclamations of 
many hundreds—the just 
reward of a tyrant.” 


AT AMHERST, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


At Amherst, New 
Hampshire, the cere 
monies attending the 
reading of the Declara- 
tion were very grave and impressive, as 
will appear from the following brief re- 
port of them as published in the Boston 
gazettes : 


“State of New Hampshire, County of Hills- 
borough: Amberst, August 1, 1776.—Pursuant 
to orders from the Committee of Safety for 
said State to the Sheriff of said County, re- 
quiring him to proclaim Independeney in Am- 
herst, the shire-town of said County, the Sher- 
iff, attended by the Militia, a great part of 
the Magistrates of the County, and several 
hundreds of other spectators, met at the Meet- 
ing-House in said Town, and, after attending 
prayers, were formed into a circle on the Pa- 
rade, the Sheriff in the centre, on horseback, 
with a drawn sword in his hand. The Decla- 
ration was read from an eminence on the Pa- 
rade; after that was done three cheers were 
given, colours flying and drums: beating. The 
Militia fired in thirteen divisions, attended 
with universal acclamations. The whole was 
performed with the greatest decorum.” 


AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

The observances on reading the Decla 
ration at Richmond, Virginia, were spirit 
ed and enthusiastic, and are tersely de- 
scribed in the following report published 
in the Williamsburg Gazette of August 
10, 1776: 


“On Monday last, the 5th instant, being 
Court-day, the Declaration of Independence 
was publickly proclaimed in the town of Rich- 
mond, before a large concourse of respectable 
freeholders of Henrico County, and upwards 
of two hundred of the Militia, who assembled 
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on that grand occasion. It was received with 
universal shouts of joy, and re-echoed by three 
volleys of small-arms. The same evening the 
town was illuminated, and the members of the 
Committee held a Club, when many patriotick 
toasts were drunk. Although there were near 
one thousand people present, the whole was 
conducted with the utmost decorum; and the 
satisfaction visible in every countenance sufti- 
ciently evineed their determination to support 
it with their lives and fortunes.” 


AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Legislature of South Carolina were 
in session when the Declaration reached 
there; and on its official transmission by 
President John Rutledge, severally, to 
the Legislative Council and the General 
Assembly, it was received by each with 
‘transports of joy. The Council gave 
voice to their feelings as follows: 

“The Declaration of the Continental Con- 
gress that the United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connex- 
ion between them and Great Britain is and 
ought to be totally dissolved; calls forth all 
our attention. It is an event which necessity 
had rendered not only justifiable but absolute- 
ly unavoidable. It is a decree now worthy of 
America. We thankfully receive the notifica- 
tion of and rejoice at it; and we are’ deter- 
mined at every hazard to endeavour to main- 
tain it, that so, after we have departed, our 
children and their latest posterity may have 
cause to bless our memory.” 


The General Assembly responded in 
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the following less exalted but still very 
emphatic terms: 


“Tt is with the most unspeakable pleasure 
we embrace this opportunity of expressing our 
joy and satisfaction in the Declaration of the 
Continental Congress, declaring the United 
Colonies free and independent States, absolved 
from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
totally dissolving all political union between 
them and Great Britain—an event unsought 
for, and now produced by unavoidable neces- 
sity, and which every friend to justice and hu- 
manity must not only hold justifiable as the 
natural effect of unmerited persecution, but 
equally rejoice in as the only effectual security 
against injuries and oppressions, and the most 
promising source of future liberty and safety.” 


Governor Moultrie says, in his Memoirs, 
that ‘‘the Declaration of Independence 
arrived in Charleston the latter end of 
July.” He also states, without designa- 
ting the time, that it was ‘‘read at the 
head of the troops in the field by Major 
Bernard Elliott; after which an oration 
was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Pearcy.” 
Dr. Lossing has been able to gather a 
more particular account of the incident. 
In his Field-book of the Revolution (vol. 
ii., p. 758) he describes the ceremonies as 
follows: 


“At Charleston, South Carolina, on Monday, 
August 5, 1776, the Declaration was proclaimed 
in the presence of the people of the town, young 
and old, of both sexes, who assembled round Lib- 
erty Tree* (which stood within the Square now 
bounded by Charlotte, Washington, Boundary 
and Alexander streets, afterwards cut down 
in 1780 by order of Sir Henry Clinton and a fire 
lighted over the stump by piling its branches 
around it), with all the military of the city and 
vicinity, drums beating and flags flying. The 
ceremonies were opened with prayer. The Dec- 
laration was then read by Major Bernard El- 
liott, and the services closed with an eloquent 
address by the Rev. William Perey, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. It is related that as 
it was a hot day, Mr. Perey’s black servant held 
an umbrella over his head, and fanned him 
during the delivery of the address, Alluding 
to this, a British wag perpetrated the follow- 
ing couplet: 


“*Good Mr. Parson, it is not quite civil 
To be preaching rebellion, thus fanned by the 
devil.’ 


* The Charleston Liberty Tree was a wide-spread- 
ing live-oak, under which the patriots used to as- 
semble to discuss the political questions of the day 
from as early a period as 1765. After its destruc- 
tion by order of Sir Henry Clinton, many cane heads 
were made from its stump, and later a part of it 
was sawed into thin boards and made into a ballot- 
box. 


AT BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 


The celebration of the proclamation of 
the Declaration at Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
besides having been a spirited one, was 
specially interesting as furnishing one of 
the earliest examples of the Fourth of 
July oratory which periodically, for many 
years thereafter, warmed the hearts of 
our fellow-countrymen. The following 
is a copy of the quasi-official contempora 
neous report of the proceedings there: 


“Cumberland County (N. J.) Committee. 
On Wednesday, the 7th instant [August 7, 
1776], the Committee of Inspection for the 
County of Cumberland, in the State of New 
Jersey, the officers of the Militia, and a great 
number of other inhabitants having met at 
Bridgetown, went in procession to the Court 
House, where the Declaration of Independen- 
ey, the Constitution of New Jersey, and the 
Treason Ordinance were publickly read and 
unanimously approved of. They were follow- 
ed with a spirited address by Dr. Elmer,* 
Chairman of the Committee, after which the 
Peace Officers’ staves, on which were depicted 
the King’s Coat of Arms, with cther ensigns of 
royalty, were burnt in the street. The whole 
was conducted with the greatest decency and 
regularity. 

“The following, being the substance of the 
before-mentioned Address, is published at the 
particular request of the Committee and all 
who were present :— 

“Gentlemen of the Committee, Officers of the 
Militia, and Gentlemen spectators : 

“From what has »ow been read, you see the 
long-wished-for but much dreaded period has 
arrived, in which the connexion between Great 
Britain and America is totally dissolved, and 
these Colonies declared Free and Independent 
States. 

“As this is an event of the greatest impor- 
tance, it must afford satisfaction to every in- 
telligent person to reflect, that it was brought 
about by unavoidable necessity on our part, 
and has been conducted with a prudence and 
moderation becoming the wisest and best of 
men. 

“With the Independence of the American 
States a new era in politicks has commenced. 
Every consideration respecting the propriety 
or impropriety of a separation from Britain is 
now entirely out of the question, and we have 
no more to do with the King and people of 
England than we have with the King and 
people of France or Spain. No people under 


* Dr. Theophilus Elmer was a practising physi- 
cian, and one of the most active and influential pa- 
triots in West Jersey. He was also one of the 
most useful and advanced members of the Provin- 
cial Congress of New Jersey, in which he was one 
of the Committee that prepared the draft of the 
State Constitution adopted July 2, 1776. 
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Heaven were ever favoured with a fairer op- 
portunity of laying a sure foundation for fu- 
ture grandere and happiness than we. ¢The 
plan ef Government established in most States 
ané Kingdoms of the world has been the effect 
of chance or necessity; ours, of sober reason 
and cool deliberation. Our future happiness 
or misery, therefore, as a people, will depend 
entirely upon ourselves. If, actuated by prin- 
ciples of virtue and genuine patriotism, we 
make the welfare of our country the sole aim 
of all our action; if we intrust uone but per- 
sons of abilities and integrity with the man- 
agement of our publick affairs; if we carefully 
guard against corruption and undue influence 
in the several departinents of Government; if 
we are steady and zealous in putting the laws 
in strict execution—the spirit and principles 
of our new Constitution, which we have just 


“Let us as honest citizens and sincere lovers 
of our country exert ourselves in the defence 
of our State, and in support of our new Consti- 
tution: but while we strive to vindicate the 
glorious cause of Liberty on the one hand, let 
us, on the other hand, carefully guard against 
running into the contrary extreme of disorder 
and licentiousness. 

“In our present situation, engaged in a 
bloody and dangerous war with the power of 
Great Britain for the defence of our lives, our 
liberties, our property, and everything that is 
dear and valuable, every member of this State 
who enjoys the benefits of its civil Govern- 
ment is absolutely bound, by the immutable 
law of self-preservation, the laws of God and 
of society, to assist in protecting and defend- 
ing* it. This is so plain and self-evident a 
proposition that I am persuaded every person 
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AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


now heard read, may be preserved for a long 
time. But, if faction and party spirit, the de- 
struction of popular governments, take place, 
anarchy and confusion will soon ensue, and we 
shall either fall an easy prey to a foreign ene- 
my, or some factious and aspiring demagogue, 
possessed of popular talents and shining qual- 
ities—a Julius Cesar or an Oliver Cromwell— 
will spring up among ourselves, who, taking 
advantage of our political animosities, will lay 
violent hands on the Government, and sacrifice 
the liberties of his Country to his ambitious 
and domineering humour. God grant that 
neither of these may ever be the fate of this or 
any of the United States. To prevent which, 
while we are striving to defend ourselves 
against the unjust encroachments of a foreign 
and unnatural enemy, let us not neglect to keep 
a strict and jealous eye on our own internal po- 
lice and Constitution. Let the fate of Greece, 
Rome, Carthage, and Great Britain warn us of 
our danger; and the loss of liberty in all those 
States, for want of timely guarding against 
the introduction of tyranny and usurpation, 
be a standing admonition to us to avoid the 
rock on which they have all been shipwrecked. 


here present makes it the rule of his conduct 
on all occasions; and consequently, in a time 
of such imminent danger, will be extremely 
careful, at our ensuing election, not to intrust 
any one with the management of our publick 
affairs who has not, by his vigilance and ac- 
tivity in the cause of liberty, proved himself 
to be a true friend to his country. The suc- 
cess, gentlemen, of our present glorious strug- 
gle wholly depends upon this single circum- 
stance. For though the situation and extent 
of the United States of America, and our num- 
berless internal resources, are sufficient to en- 
able us to bid defiance to all Europe, yet should 
we be so careless about our own safety as to 
intrust the affairs of our State, while the bayo- 
net is pointed at our throats, to persons whose 
conduct discovers them to be enemies to their 
country, or whose religious principles will not 
suffer them to lift a hand for our defenve, our 
ruin will inevitably follow. 

* This and the succeeding paragraph are directed 
against the Quakers and others of West Jersey, who 
refused, from conscientious scruples, to bear arms 
for the common defence and to serve in the militia 
and otherwise. 
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AT SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


“As it is impossible for any one possessed 
of the spirit of a man, who is a friend to the 
United States, and whose conscience does not 
furnish him with an excuse, to stand by an 
idle spectator while his country is struggling 
and bleeding in her own necessary defence, all 
such inactive persons ought therefore to be 
shunned as enemies or despised as cowards. 
And as I have reason to believe that many 
who plead conscience as an excuse are sincere 
in their pretensions, and as every man ought 
to be free from compulsion, this single consid- 
eration should restrain us from foreing such 
into any of the departments of Government. 
For to put such persons, at this time, in places 
of publick trust, is actually to deprive them 
of liberty of conscience ; for we thereby com- 
pel them either to betray the trust reposed in 
them, or to act contrary to the dictates of their 
own consciences ; a dilemma in which, act as 
they will, their conduct must be criminal. Be- 
sides, if we consulted only our own safety, it 
is plain that to intrust the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment, at this juncture, to such people, is as 
dangerous as to intrust the management of a 
ship in a violent storm to an infant or an idiot. 
As a friend to my country and a lover of lib- 
erty, | thought it my duty to address you on 
this oeecasion; and having now as a faithful 
member of society discharged my duty, I shall 
leave you to the exercise of your own judge- 
ment, and conclude with a request that you 
would conduct yourselves this day in such a 
manner as to convince the publick that your 
abhorrence of the eruel and bloody Nero of 
Great Britain, and his despicable minions of 
tyranny and oppression, arises, not from the 
mere impulse of blind passion and prejudice, 
but from sober reason and reilection; and 


while we rejoice in being formally eman- 
cipated from our haughty and imperious 
task-masters, let us remember that the final 
termination of this grand event is not like- 
ly to be brought about without shedding 
the blood of many of our dear friends and 
countrymen.” 


.T SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 

This monograph, in which I have 
attempted to shadow forth in outline 
the manner and spirit in which the 
tidings of the Declaration of our Na- 
tional Independence were received by 
the ‘‘ Old Thirteen,” and of the mode of 
its proclamation to and celebration by 
the people therein, is brought to a fit- 
ting conclusion by the reproduction of 
the proceedings at Savannah, Georgia, 
that city and State having been the 
latest of any in chronological se- 
quence to receive and proclaim it. 
It will be noticed that the concluding 
paragraph of this contemporaneous 
report is a parody of the ‘‘committal 

service” in the Chureh of England's 
‘*Service for the Burial of the Dead.” 


“ Savannah (in Georgia), August 10, 1776.- 
A Declaration being received from the Hon- 
ourable John Hancock, Esq., by which it ap- 
peared that the Continental Congress, in the 
name and by the authority of their constitu- 
ents, had declared that the United Colonies of 
North America are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States, and absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown, his Excel- 
lency the President and the honourable the 
Council met in the Council Chamber and read 
the Declaration. They then proceeded to the 
Square before the Assembly House, and read 
it likewise before a great concourse of people, 
when the Grenadier and Light Infantry Com- 
panies fired a general volley, After this, they 
proceeded in the following procession to the 
Liberty Pole: The Grenadiers in front; the 
Provost Marshall on horseback with his sword 
drawn; the Seeretary with the Declaration ; 
his Excellency the President; the honourable 
the Council and gentlemen attending; then 
the Light Infantry and the rest of the Militia 
of the town and district of Savannah. At the 
Liberty Pole they were met by the Georgia 
Battalion, who, after reading of the Declara- 
tion, discharged their field pieces, and fired in 
platoons. Upon this they proceeded to the 
Battery, at the Trustees Gardens, where the 
Declaration was read for the last time, and the 
cannon of the Battery discharged. His Excel- 
lenecy and Council, Colonel Lachlan McIntosh, 
and other gentlemen, with the Militia, dined 
under the Cedar Trees, and cheerfully drank 
to the United, Free, and Independent States of 
America. Iu the evening the town was illumi- 
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nated, and there was exhibited a very solemn 
funeral procession, attended by the Grenadiers 
and Light Infantry Companies, and other Mi- 
litia, with their drums muffled, and tifes, and 
a greater number of people than ever appeared 
on any occasion before in this Province, when 
George the Third was interred betore the Court 
House in the following manner: 

‘Forasmuch as George the Third, of Great 
Britain, hath most flagrantly violated his cor- 
onation oath, and trampled upon the Consti- 
tution of our country and the sacred rights of 
mankind, We therefore commit his political 
existence to the ground, corruption to corrup- 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VHERE Lois stood. 


hesitated on 


Her small worn 

the threshold. 
She was gotten up in her poor little best 

her dress of cheap brown wool stuff, 
with its skimpy velvet panel, her hat 
trimmed with a fold of silk and a little 
feather. She had curled her hair over 
her forehead, and tied on a bit of a lace 
veil. Distinct among all this forlorn 
and innocent furbishing was her face, 
with its pitiful youthful prettiness, turn- 
ed toward her mother and the lawyer 
with a very clutch of vision. 

Mrs. Field got up. ‘Oh, it’s you, 
Lois,” she said, calmly. ‘‘ You thought 
you'd come too, didn’t you 2?” 

Lois gasped out something. 

Her mother turned to the lawyer. 
“Tll make you acquainted with Miss Lois 
Field,” said she. ‘* Lois, 11 make you 
acquainted with Mr. Tuxbury.” 

The lawyer was looking surprised, but 
he rose briskly to the level of the situa- 
tion, and greeted the young girl with 
ready grace. ‘‘ Your sister’s daughter, 
I conclude,” he said, smilingly, to Mrs. 
Field. 

Mrs. Field set her mouth hard. She 
looked defiantly at him and said not one 
word. There was a fierce resolve in her 
heart that, come what would, she would 
not tell this last lie, and deny her daugh- 
ter before her very face. 

But the lawyer did not know she was 
silent. Not having heard any response, 
with the vanity of a deaf man, he as- 
sumed that she had given one, and so 
concealed his uncertainty. 
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tion, tyranny-to the grave, and oppression to 
eternal infamy, in sure and certain hope that 
he will never obtain a resurrection to rule 
again over these United States of America. .. . 
But, my friends and fellow-citizens, let us not 
be sorry as men without hope for tyrants that 
depart; rather, let us remember, America is 
free and independent! That she is and will 
be, with the blessing of the Almighty, great 
among the nations of the earth! Let this en- 
courage us in well-doing, to fight for our rights 
and privileges, for our wives and children, for 
all that is near and dear to us. May God give us 
his blessing, and let all the people say, Amen!” 


LELD.* 
WILKINS. 


‘Yes, so I thought,” said he, and went 
on flourishingly in his track of gracious 
reception. 

Lois kept her eyes fixed on his like 
some little timid animal which suspects 
an enemy, and watches his eyes for the 
first impetus of a spring. Once or twice 
she said, ‘* Yes, sir,” faintly. 

“Your niece does not look very 
strong,” Mr. Tuxbury said to Mrs. Field. 

‘*She ‘ain't been feelin’ very well this 
spring. Ive been considerable worried 
about her,” she answered, with harsh de- 
cision. 

‘*Ah, I am very sorry to hear that. 
Well, she will soon recuperate if she 
stays here. Elliot is considered a very 
healthy place. We shall soon have her 
so hearty and rosy that her old friends 
won't be able to recognize her.” He bow- 
ed with a smiling flourish to Lois. 

Her lips trembled with a balf-smile in 
response, but she looked more frightened 
than ever. 

‘Now, Mrs. Maxwell,” said the law- 
yer, “you and your niece must positive- 
ly remain and dine with us to-day, can’t 
you ?” 

“Te 
out.” 

‘*Oh no, indeed.” 


afraid it will put your sister 


The lawyer, how- 
ever, had a slightly nonplussed expres- 


sion. ‘‘She will be delighted. I will 
run over to the house, then, and tell her 
that you will stay, shall I not?” 

‘*T hate to make her extra work,.” said 
Mrs. Field. That was her rural form of 
acceptance. 

‘* You will not, assure you. Don’t dis- 
tress yourself about that, Mrs. Maxwell.” 


* Begun in May number, 1892. 
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Nevertheless, he was quite ill at ease 
as he traversed the yard. In his life 
with his sister there were exigencies dur- 
ing which he was obliged to descend from 
his platform of superiority. He foresaw 
the approach of one ow. Dinner was 
already served when he entered the din- 
ing-room, and his sister was setting the 
chairs around the table. They kept no 
servant, 

“They are going to stay to dinner, I 
expect,” he remarked, in an appealingly 
confidential tone. 

His sister faced him with a jerk. She 
was very red from bending over the 
kitchen fire. ‘*‘Who’s goin’ to stay? 
What do you mean, Daniel?” 

‘“Why, Mrs. Maxwell and her niece.” 

‘‘Her niece? I didn’t know she had 
any niece. How did she get here?” 

‘She came t:.is noon; followed along 
after her aunt, I suppose. I don’t think 
she knew she was coming. She acted 
kind of surprised, I thought.” 

‘“You don’t mean they’re comin’ in 
here to dinner?” 

‘I couldn’t very well help asking 
hem, you know.” His tone was soft and 
conciliatory, and he kept a nervous eye 
ipon his sister’s face. 

‘‘Couldn’t help askin’ ’em! I ruther 
guess I could ’a’ helped askin’ ’em !”’ 

‘Jane, I hadn’t any idea they'd stay.” 

‘“ Well, you’ve gone an’ done it, that’s 
all I’ve got to say. Here they didn’t come 
last night, when I got all ready for ‘em, 
an’ now they’re comin,’ an’ everything 
ve’'ve got is a picked-up dinner; there 
ain’t enough of anything to go round. 
Flora!” 

Her daughter Flora came in from the 
kitchen, with the children, in blue ging- 
ham aprons, at her heels. 

‘“ What is it, mother ?” said she. 

‘‘ Nothin’, only your uncle Daniel has 
asked that Maxwell woman an’ her niece 
to dinner, an’ they’re goin’ to stay.” 

‘My goodness, there isn’t a thing for 
dinner!” said Flora, with a half-giggle. 
She was so young and healthy and happy 
that she could still see the joke in an 
annoyance. 

Her uncle looked at her beseechingly. 
“Can't you manage somehow?” said he. 
‘Tl go down to the store and buy some- 
thing.” 

‘‘Down to the store!” repeated his sis- 
ter, contemptuously. ‘‘It’s one o'clock 
now.” 

Vou. LXXXV.—No. 506.—19 
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He looked at the kitchen clock, visible 
through the open door, and saw that it 
indicated half past twelve, but he said 
nothing. 

Flora was frowning reflectively, while 
her cheeks dimpled. ‘‘I tell you what I'll 
do, mother,” saidshe. ‘‘Tll go over to 
Mrs. Bennett’s and borrow a pie. I think 
we can get along if we have a pie.”’ 

‘T ain’t goin’ round the neighborhood 
borrowin’; that ain’t the way I’m accus- 
tomed to doin’.” 

‘*Land, mother! I'd just as soon ask 
Mrs. Bennett as not. She borrowed that 
bread in here the other night.” 

‘* There ain’t enough steak to go round; 
there’s jest that little piece we had left 
from yesterday, an’ there ain’t enough 
stew,” said her mother, with persistent 
wrath. 

‘** Well, if folks come in unexpectedly, 
they'll have to take what we’ve got and 
make the best of it.” Flora tied a hat on 
over her light hair as she spoke. ‘I 
don’t see any other way for them,” she 
added, laughingly, going out of the door. 

‘*Tt’s all very well for folks to be easy,” 
said her mother, with a sniff, ‘‘ but when 
she’s had as much as I’ve had, I guess she 
won't take it any easier than I do. Is’pose 
now I've got to take all these things off, 
an’ put on a clean table-cloth.” 

‘* That one doesn’t look very bad,” ven- 
tured her brother, timidly. 

‘*No, I shouldn’t think it did! Look 
at that great coffee stain you got on it this 
mornin’! Havin’ a couple of perfect 
strangers come in to dinner makes more 
work than a man knows anything about. 
Children, you take off the knives, an’ 
pile em up on the other table. Be real 
careful.” 

‘*T wonder if the parlor’s so I can ask 
them in there?” Mr. Tuxbury remarked, 
edging toward the door. 

‘‘T s’pose so. I ’ain’t been in there this 
mornin’; I s’pose it’s all right unless the 
children have been in an’ cluttered it up.” 

‘‘No, we ’ain’t, gramma, we ’ain’t,” 
proclaimed the children in a shrill shout. 
They danced around the table, removing 
the knives and forks; their innocent, 
pinky faces were full of cherubic glee. 
This occasion was, metaphorically speak- 
ing, a whole flock of jubilant infantile 
larks for them. They loved company with 
all their souls, and they also felt always 
a pleasant titillation of their youthful 
spirits when they saw their grandmother 
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in perturbation. Unless, indeed, they 
themselves were the cause of it, when it 
acquired a personal force which rendered 
it not so entertaining. 

Soon, however, a remark of their 
grandmother's caused their buoyant spir- 
its to realize that there was a force of 
gravitation for all here below. 

‘I don’t know but you children will 
have to wait,” said she. 

There was an instantaneous wail of dis- 
may, the pinky faces elongated, the blue 
eyes scowled sulkily. ‘‘Oh, gramma, we 
don’t want to wait! Can’t we sit down 
with the others? Say, gramma, can’t we? 
Can't we sit down with the others?” 

‘‘Of course you can sit down with the 
others. ‘Don’t make such a racket, chil- 
dren.” That was their mother coming in, 
good-natured and triumphant, with the pie. 

‘IT don’t know whether they can or 
not,” said their grandmother. ‘‘I ’ain’t 
put in an extra leaf; this table-cloth 
wa'n’t long enough, an’ I wa’n’t goin’ to 
have the big table-cloth to do up for all 
the Maxwells in creation.” 

‘““Oh, there’s room enough,” Flora 
said, easily. ‘‘I can squeeze them in be- 
side me. Put the napkins round, chil- 
dren, and stop teasing. Didn't I get a 
beautiful pie?” 

‘* What kind is it ?” 

‘* Squash.” 

‘‘An’ our squashes are all gone, an’ 
I've got to buy one to pay her back. I 
should have thought you’d known bet- 
ter, Flora.” 

“Tt was all the kind she had. I 
couldn’t help it. Squashes don’t cost 
much, mother.” 

‘*They cost something, an’ I’ve got all 
them dried apples to use up for pies.”’ 

‘‘Have they come in?” asked Flora, 
with happy unconcern about the cost of 
squashes and the utilization of dried ap- 
ples. 

“Yes, I spose so. I thought I heard 
Daniel takin’ ’em in the front door. I 
spose they're in the parlor.” 

‘You ought to go in a minute, hadn’t 
you ?” 

‘I s’pose so,” replied Mrs. Lowe, with 
a sigh of fierce resignation. 

‘‘T’ll finish setting the things on the 
table, and you go in. Take off your 
apron.” 

‘*This dress don’t look fit.” 

“Yes, it does, too; it’s clean. Run 


” 


along. 


Mrs. Lowe smoothed her sparse hair se- 
verely at the kitchen looking-glass; then 


she advanced upon the parlor with the 


air of a pacific grenadier. The children 
were following slyly in her wake, but 
their mother caught sight of them and 
pulled them back. 

Mr. Tuxbury had been sitting in the 
parlor with his guests, trying his best to 
entertain them. He had gotten out the 
photograph album for Lois, and a book 
of views in the Holy Land for her mo 
ther. If he had felt in considerable 
haste to escape from his sister’s indigna 
tion and return to his visitors, they had 
been equally anxious for him to come. 

When Mrs. Field and her daughter 
were left alone in the office, their first 
sensation was that of actual terror of each 
other. 

Mrs. Field concealed hers well enough. 
She sat up without a tremor in her un 
bending back, and looked out of the of 
fice door, which the lawyer had left open. 
Just opposite the door, out on the side 
walk, two men stood talking. She kept 
her eyes fastened upon them. 

‘“ What time did you start?” said she 
presently, in a harsh voice, which seemed 
to rudely shock the stillness. She did 
not turn her eyes. 

‘I — came — on the first — train,” an 
swered Lois, pantingly. Once in a while 
she stole furtive, wildly questioning 
glances at her mother, but her mother 
never met them. She continued to look 
at the talking men on the sidewalk. 

‘*Mother,” began Lois, finally, in a 
desperate voice. But just then Mr. Tux- 
bury had reappeared, and conducted them 
to his parlor. 

The parlor had lace curtains and a 
Brussels carpet, and looked ornate to 
Mrs. Field and Lois. The chairs wer 
covered with green plush. The two wo 
men sat timidly on the yielding cushions 
and gazed during the pauses at the large 
flower pattern on the carpet. All this 
five furniture was, in fact, Mrs. Lowe's 
when she had given up her own hom: 
and come to live with her brother, slice 
had brought it with her. 

Both of the guests arose awkwardly 
Mrs. Field first and Lois after her, when 


Mrs. Lowe entered, and the lawyer intro- 


duced them. 
‘‘I'm happy to make your acquaint 
ance,” said Mrs. Field. 


‘*T believe I’ve seen you two or three 






















































times, when you was here years ago,” 
said Mrs. Lowe, standing before her 
straight and tall in her faded calico 
vown, which fitted her uncompromising- 
ly like a cuirass. Mrs. Lowe’s gowns, no 
natter how thin and faded, always fitted 

in that way. Stretched over her long 
‘lat-chested figure, they seemed to acquire 
the consistency of armor. ‘‘ You ’ain’t 
changed any as I can see,” she went on, 
as she got searcely any response to her 
irst remark. ‘‘I should have known 
you anywhere. It’s a pleasant day, ain’t 


‘Real pleasant,” replied Mrs. Field. 

Mrs. Lowe sat down in one of the plush 
chairs. To seat herself for a few minutes 
fore announcing dinner was, she sup- 
posed, a matter of etiquette. She held up 
her long rasped chin with a curt air, and, 
in spite of herself, her voice also was curt. 
She was too thorough a New England 
woman to play with any success soften- 
ing lights over the steel of her character. 
She disdained to, and she was also unable 
to. She was not pleased to receive these 
inexpected guests, and she showed it. 

\s soon as she thought it decently 
practicable, she gave a significant look 
at her brother and arose. ‘‘I guess we'll 
walk out to dinner now,” said she, with 
solemn embarrassment. Mrs. Lowe had 
nothing of her brother’s ease of manner; 
indeed, she entertained a covert scorn for 
it. ‘* Daniel can be dreadful smooth an’ 
fine when he sets out,” she sometimes 
remarked to her daughter. The lawyer's 
suave manner seemed to her downright- 
ness to border upon affectation. She, 
however, had a certain respect for it as 
the probable outcome of his superior edu- 
cation, 

She marched ahead stiffly now, and 
left her brother to his flourishing second- 
ing of her announcement. Flora and 
the children received them beaming- 
ly when they entered the dining-room. 
Flora was quite sure that she remem- 
bered Mrs. Maxwell, she was glad to see 
ler, and she was glad to see Lois, and 
they would please sit right ‘‘ here,” and 
here.” She had taken off the children’s 
pinafores and washed their faces, and 
they stood aloof in little starched and 
embroidered frocks, with their cheeks 
pinker than ever. 

Flora seated one on each side of her, 
as she had said. ‘‘ Now, you must be 
good and not tease,” she whispered, ad- 
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monishingly, and their blue eyes stared 
back at her with innocent gravity, and 
they folded their small hands demurely. 

Nevertheless, it was through them 
that the whole dignity of the meal 
was lost. If they had not been present, 
it would have passed off with a strong 
undercurrent of uneasiness and discom- 
fort, yet with composure. Mr. Tuxbury 
would have helped the guests to beefsteak, 
and the rest of the family would have 
preferred the warmed-up veal stew. Or 
had the guests looked approvingly at the 
stew, the scanty portion of beefsteak 
would have satisfied the furthest desires 
of the family. But the perfect under- 
standing among the adults did not extend 
to the two little girls. They leaned for- 
ward, with their red lips parted, and 
watched their uncle anxiously as he 
carved the beefsteak. There was evident- 
ly not much of it, and their anxiety grew. 
When it was separated into three portions, 
two of which were dispensed to the guests, 
and the other, having been declined by 
their grandmother and mother, was ap 
propriated by their uncle, anxiety lapsed 
into certainty. 

“I want some beefsteak!” wailed each, 
in wofully injured tones. 

Mr. Tuxbury set his mouth hard, and 
pushed his plate with a jerk toward his 
niece. Her face wa =v red, but she 
took it—she was aware there wos - other 
course open—divided the meat impar- 
tially, and gave each child a piece with 
a surreptitious thump. 

Mr. Tuxbury, with a moodily knitted 
forehead and a smiling mouth, asked the 
guests miserably if they would have some 
veal stew. It was perfectly evident that 
if they accepted, there would be nothing 
whatever left for the family to eat. They 
declined in terrified haste; indeed, both 
Lois and her mother had been impelled 
to pass their portions of beefsteak over 
to the children, but they had not dared. 

The children wished for veal stew also, 
and when they had eaten their meagre 
spoonfuls, clamored persistently for more. 

‘* There isn’t any more,” whispered their 
mother, with two little vigorous side- 
shakes. ‘‘If you don’t keep still, I shall 
take you away from the table. Ain’t you 
ashamed?” 

Then the little girls pouted and sniffed, 
but warily, lest the threat be carried into 
effect. 

The rest of the family tried to ignore 
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the embarrassing situation and converse 
easily with the guests, but it was a diffi- 
cult undertaking. 

Lois bent miserably over her plate, and 
every question appeared to shock her 
painfully. She seemed an obstinately 
bashful young girl, to whom it was use- 
less to talk. Mrs. Field replied at length 
to all interrogations with a certain quiet 
hardness, which had come into her man- 
ner since her daughter’s arrival, but she 
never started upon a subject of her own 
accord. 

It was a relief to every one when the 
meagre dinner lapsed into the borrowed 
pie. Mrs. Lowe cut it carefully into the 
regulation six pieces, while the children 
as carefully counted the people and 
watched the distribution. The result was 
not satisfactory. The older little girl, 
whose sense of injury was well devel- 
oped, set up a shrill demand. 

‘‘T want a piece of Mis’ Bennett's pie,” 
said she. ‘* Mother, I wanta piece of Mis’ 
Bennett's pie!” 

The younger, viewing the one piece of 
pie remaining in the plate and her clam- 
orous sister, raised her own jealous little 
pipe. ‘‘I want a piece of Mis’ Bennett’s 
pie,” she proclaimed, pulling her mother’s 
sleeve. ‘Mother, can’t I have a piece of 
Mis’ Bennett's pie ?” 

Flora’s face was very red, and her 
mouth was twitching. She hastily pushed 
her own pie to the elder child, and gave 
the last piece on the plate to the younger. 
Their grandmother frowned on them like 
a rock, but they ate their pie unconcern- 
edly. 

‘*T think Mis’ Bennett’s pie is a good 
deal better than grandma’s,”’ said the 
younger little girl, smacking her lips con- 
templatively; and Flora gave a half- 
chuckle, while her mother’s severity of 
mien so deepened that she seemed to cast 
an actual shadow. 

‘*Now, Flora, I tell you what ’tis,” 
said she, when the meal was at last over 
and the guests were gone—they took their 
leave very soon afterward—‘‘ if you don’t 
punish them children, I shall.” 

There was a wail of terror from the lit- 
tle girls. ‘‘Oh, mother, you do it, you 
do it!” cried they. 

Flora giggled audibly. 

** You'll just spoil them children,” said 
her mother, severely; *‘ you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Flora.” 

Flora tried to draw her face into gravity. 


“Go right up stairs, children,” said she. 
“It's so funny, I can’t help it,” she whis 
pered, with another furtive giggle. 

‘*I don’t see anything very funny in 
children’s actin’ the way they have all 
dinner-time.” 

The children thumped merrily over 
the stairs. It was clear that they stood 
in no great fear of their mother’s chas- 
tisement. They knew by experience that 
her hand was very soft, and the force of 
its fall tempered by mirth and tender con- 
siderateness; their grandmother's flesh- 
less and muscular old palm was another 
matter. 

Soon after Flora followed them there 
was a series of arduous cries, apparently 
maintained more from a childish sense 
of the fitness of things than from any 
actual stress of pain. They soon ceased. 

‘She ‘ain't half whipped ’em,” Mrs. 
Lowe, who was listening down-stairs, said 
to herself. 

The lawyer was in his office; he had 
intrenched himself there as soon as pos 
sible, covering his retreat with the de 
parture of his guests. 

Mrs. Field and Lois, removed from it 
all the distance of tragedy from comedy, 
were walking up the street to the Max 
well house. Mrs. Field stalked ahead 
with her resolute stiffness; Lois fo'lowed 
after her, keeping always several paces 
behind. No matter how often Mrs. Field, 
sternly conscious of it, slackened her 
own pace, Lois never gained upon her. 

When they reached the gate at the en 
trance of the Maxwell grounds, and Mrs. 
Field stopped, Lois spoke up. 

‘** What place is this?” said she, in a de 
fiantly timorous voice. 

‘The Maxwell house,” replied her 
mother, shortly, turning up tiie walk. 

‘Are you going in here?” 

‘**Of course I am.” 

‘* Well, I ain’t going in one step.” 

Mrs. Field turned and faced her. 
‘*Lois,” said she, ‘if you want to go 
away an’ desert the mother that’s showin’ 
herself willin’ to die for you, you can.” 

Lois said not another word. Sle turned 
in at the gate, with her eyes fixed upon 
her mother’s face. 

‘*T ll tell you about it when we get up 
to the house,” said her mother, with ap 
pealing conciliation. 

Lois slunk mutely behind her again. 
Her eyes were full of the impulse of 
flight when she watched her mother un 
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lock the house door, but she followed 
her in. 

Her mother led the way into the sitting 
room. ‘‘Sit down,” said she. 

And Lois sat down in the nearest chair. 
She never took her eyes off her mother. 

Mrs. Field took off her vonnet and 
shawl. She folded the shawl ‘carefully 
in the creases, and laid it on the table. 
She pulled upacurtain. Then she turned, 
and confronted steadily her daughter's 
eyes. The whole house to her was full 
of the clamor of their questioning. ‘‘ Now, 
Lois,” said Mrs. Field, ‘‘ I’m goin’ to tell 
you about this.. I spose you think it’s 
funny.” 

‘I don’t know what to think of it,” 
said Lois, in a dry voice. 

‘I don’t s’pose you do. Well, I'm 
goin’ to tell you. You know, I s’pose, 
that Mr. Tuxbury took me for your aunt 
Esther. You heard him call me Mis’ 
Maxwell?” 

Lois nodded, her dilated eves never 
wavered from her mother’s face. 

‘‘T s’pose you heard what he was sayin’ 
to me when you come in. Lois, I didn’t 
tell him I was your aun: Esther. The 
minute I come in, he took me for her, an’ 
Mis’ Henry Maxwell come into his office, 
an’ she did, and so did Mr. Tuxbury’s sis- 
ter. I wa’n’t goin’ to tell them I wwa’n't 
her.” 

The impulse of flight in Lois’s watch- 
ful eyes became so strong that it seemed 
almost to communicate to her muscles. 
With her face still turned toward her 
mother, she appeared to be fleeing from 
ner 

Mrs. Field stood her ground stanchly. 
‘No, I wa’n’t,” she went on. ‘An’ [ll 
ell you why. I’m goin’ to have that 
fifteen hundred dollars of your poor fa- 
ther’s earnin’s that I lent your uncle out 
f this property, an’ this is all the way to 
lo it, an’ I'm goin’ to do *$.” 

*T thought,” gasped Lois—*‘I thought 
maybe it belonged to us anyway if Aunt 
Esther was dead.” 

It didn’t. The money was all left to 
id Mr. Maxwell’s niece in case Esther 
died first.” 

‘“Couldn’t you have asked the law- 
ver about the fifteen hundred dollars? 
Wouldn’t he have given you some? Oh, 
nother!” 

“T was goin’ to if he hadn't took me 
for her, but it wouldn't have done any 
good. They wouldn’t have been obliged 
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to pay it, an’ folks ain't fond of payin’ 
over money when they ain't obliged to. 
I'd been a fool to have asked him after he 
took me for her.” 

**Then—you'd got this—all planned ?” 

Her mother took her up sharply. 

‘*No, I hadn't got it all planned,” said 
she. ‘I don’t deny it come into my 
head. I knew how much folks said I 
looked like Esther, but I didn’t go so far 
as to plan it; there needn’t anybody say 
I did.” 

‘* You ain't going to take the money?” 

‘‘IT'm goin’ to take that fifteen hun 
dred dollars out of it.” 

‘* Mother, you ain’t going to stay here, 
and make folks think you’re Aunt Es- 
ther ?” 

‘Yes, I am.” 

Then all Lois’s horror and terror man 
ifested themselves in one ecry—‘‘ Oh, 
mother!” 

Mrs. Field never flinched. ‘‘If you 
want to act so an’ feel so about it, you 
can,” said she. ‘‘ Your mother is some 
older than you, an’ she knows what is 
right jest about as well as you can tell 
her. I’ve thought it all over. That fif- 
teen hundred dollars was money your 
poor father worked hard to earn. I lent 
it to your uncle Edward, an’ he lost it. 
I never see a dollar of it afterward. He 
never paid me a cent of interest money. 
It ain’tanything more'n fair that I should 
be paid for it out of his father’s property. 
If poor Esther had lived, the money’d 
gone to her, an’ she'd paid me fast enough. 
Now the way’s opened for me to get it, I 
ain’t goin’ to let it go. Talk about it’s 
bein’ right, if it ain’t right to stoop down 
an’ pick up anybody’s just dues, I don't 
know what right is, for my part.” 

** Mother!” 

‘What say?” 

‘You ain’t going to live here in this 
house, and not go back to Green River ?” 

‘I don’t see any need of going back to 
Green River. This is a ’nough sight pret- 
tier place than Green River. Now you're 
down here, I don’t see any sense in layin’ 
out money to go back at all. Mandy ‘Il 
send our things down.” 

‘“You don't mean to stay right along 
here in this house, and not go back to 
Green River at all?” 

‘*T don’t see why it ain’t jest as well. 
You'd better take off your things an’ lay 
down a little while on that sofa there, an’ 
get rested.” 
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Lois seldom cried, but she burst out 
now in a piteous wail. ‘‘Oh, mother,” 
sobbed she, ‘* what does it mean? I can’t— 
What does it mean? Oh, I’m so fright- 
ened! Mother, you frighten me so! What 
does it mean ?”’ 

Her mother went up to her, and stood 
close at her side. ‘‘ Lois,” said she, with 
trembling solemnity, ‘‘can’t you trust 
mother ?”’ 

‘Oh, mother, I don’t know! I don’t 
know! You frighten me dreadfully.” 
Lois shrank away from her mother as she 
wept. 

Mrs. Field stood over her, but she did 
not offer to touch her. Indeed, this New 
England mother and daughter rarely or 
never caressed each other. ‘‘ Lois, dear 
child, mother don’t want you to feel so. 
Oh, you dear child, you dear child, you 
don’t know what mother’s goin’ through! 
But it ain’t anything to you. Lois, you 
remember that; it ain’t anything you’ve 
done. It’sall my doin’s. I’m jest goin’ 
to get that money back. An’ it’s right I 
should. Don’t you worry nothin’ about 
it. Now take your hat off, an’ let mo- 
ther tuck you up on the sofa.” 

Lois, sobbing still, began pulling off her 
hat mechanically. Her mother got a pil- 
low, and she lay down on the sofa, turn- 
ing her face to the wall with another out- 
burst of tears. Her mother spread her 
black shawl carefully over her. 

‘*Now you lay here still, an’ get rest- 
ed,” said she. ‘‘I’m goin’ out in the 
kitchen, an’ see if I can’t start up a fire 
an’ get something for supper.” 

Mrs. Field went out of the room. Soon 
her tall black figure sped stealthily past 


the windows out of the yard. She found 
a grocery store, and purchased some smal] 
necessaries. There were groceries already 
in the pantry at the Maxwell house. She 
had spied them, but would not touch a 
single article. She bought some tea, and 
when she returned, replaced the drawing 
she had taken that morning from the 
Maxwell caddy. 

The old woman’s will, always vigorous, 
never giving place to another except 
through its own choice, now whipped by 
this great stress into a fierce impetus, 
carried her daughter’s, strong as it was 
for a young girl, before it. Lois lay qui- 
etly on the sofa. 

When her mother called her, she went 
out in the kitchen and ate her supper. 

They retired early. Lois lay on the 
sofa until her mother came in and stood 
over her with a lighted lamp. 

‘*T guess you'd better get up and go to 
bed now, Lois,” said she. ‘‘I’m goin’ 
myself if it is early. I’m pretty tired.” 

And Lois stirred herself wearily and 
got up. 

There were two adjoining bedrooms 
opening out of the sitting-room. Mrs 
Field had prepared the beds that after 
noon. ‘I thought we'd better sleep in 
here,” said she, leading the way to them. 

Lois had the inner room. After the 
lamp was blown out and everything was 
dark, her mother heard a soft stir and the 
pat of a naked foot in there; then she 
heard the door swing to with a cautious 
creak and the bolt slide. She knew, with 
a great pang, that Lois had locked ler 
door against her mother. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MARLOWE.* 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


SHALL preface what I have to say of 

Marlowe with a few words as to the 
refinement which had been going on in 
the language, and the greater ductility 
which it had been rapidly gaining, and 
which fitted it for the use of the remark- 
able group of men who made an epoch of 
the reign of Elizabeth. Spenser was un- 
doubtedly the poet to whom we owe most 
in this respect, and the very great con- 
trast between his ‘‘Shepheardes Calen- 
dar,” published in 1579, and his later po- 
ems awakens curiosity. In his earliest 


work there are glimpses, indeed, of those 
special qualities which have won for him 
the name of the poet’s poet, but they are 
rare and fugitive, and certainly never 
would have warranted the prediction of 
such poetry as was to follow. There is 
nothing here to indicate that a great ar- 
tist in language had been born. Two 
causes, I suspect, were mainly effective in 
this transformation, I am almost tempted 
to say transubstantiation, of the man. 
The first was his practice in translation 
(true also of Marlowe), than which no- 


* Copyright, 1892, by Charles Eliot Norton. 
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thing gives a greater choice and mastery 
of one’s mother-tongue, for one must 
pause and weigh and judge every word 
with the greatest nicety, and cunningly 
transfuse idiom into idiom. The other, 
and by far the more important, was his 
study of the Italian poets. The ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene” is full of loving reminiscence 
of them, but their happiest influence is 
felt in his lyrical poems. For these, I 
think, make it plain that Italy first taught 
him how much of the meaning of verse 
is in its music, and trained his ear to a 
sense of the harmony as well as the 
melody of which English verse was ca- 
pable or might be made capable. Com- 
pare the sweetest passage in any lyric of 
the ‘‘Shepheardes Calendar ” with the elo- 
quent ardor of the poorest, if any be 
poor, in the ‘‘ Epithalamion,” and we 
find ourselves in a new world where 
music had just been invented. This we 
owe, beyond any doubt, to Spenser's study 
of the Italian canzone. Nay, the whole 
metrical movement of the ‘‘ Epithala- 
mion” recalls that of Petrarca’s noble 
‘Spirto gentil.”” I repeat that melody and 
harmony were first naturalized in our lan- 
guage by Spenser. I love to recall these 
debts, for it is pleasant to be grateful even 
to the dead. 

Other men had done their share towards 
what may be called the modernization of 
our English, and among these Sir Philip 
Sidney was conspicuous. He probably 
gave it greater ease of movement, and 
seems to have done for it very much what 
Dryden did a century later in establish- 
ing terms of easier intercourse between the 
language of literature and the language 
of cultivated society. 

There had been good versifiers long be- 
fore. Chaucer, for example, and even 
Gower, wearisome as he mainly is, made 
verses sometimes not only easy in move- 
ment, but in which the language seems 
strangely modern. That most dolefully 
dreary of books, The Mirror for Magis- 
trates, and Sackville, more than any of 
its authors, did something towards restor- 
ing the dignity of verse, and helping it to 
recover its self-respect, while Spenser was 
still a youth. Tame as it is, the sunshine 
of that age here and there touches some 
verse that ripples in the sluggish current 
with a flicker of momentary illumination. 
But before Spenser, no English verse had 
ever soared and sung, or been filled with 
what Sidney calls ‘‘divine delightful- 
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ness.” Sidney, it may be conjectured, 
did more by private criticism and argu 
ment than by example. Drayton says of 
him: 
“The noble Sidney with this last arose, 
That heroé for numbers and for prose, 
That throughly paced our language as to show 
The plenteous English hand in hand might go 
With Greek and Latin, and did first reduce 
Our tongue from Lilly’s writing then in use.” 


But even the affectations of Lilly were 

not without their use as helps to refine 

ment. If, like Chaucer’s priest, 
“Somewhat he lisped, for wantonness,” 

it was through the desire 


“To make his English sweet upon his tongue.” 


It was the general clownishness against 
which he revolted, and we owe him our 
thanks for it. To show of what brutali- 
ties even recent writers could be capable, 
it will suffice to mention that Golding, in 
his translation of Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ses, makes a witch mutter the devil's pa- 
ter-noster, and Ulysses express his fears of 
going ‘‘to pot.” I should like to read 
you a familiar sonnet of Sidney’s for its 
sweetness: 

“Come, Sleep: O Sleep! the certain knot of peace, 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

The indifferent judge between the high and 

low; 
With shield of proof, shield me from out the 
press 

Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw; 
O make in me those civil wars to cease; 

I will good tribute pay if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed ; 

A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light; 
A rosy garland and a weary head: 

And if these things, as being thine of right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see.” 

There is ease in this, and simplicity; 
but in such a phrase as ‘ baiting-place of 
wit” there is also a want of that perfect 
discretion which should be a character- 
istic of the language of poetry, and espe 
cially in the sonnet. Perhaps the lan 
guage owes more to Sidney for ease than 
for anything else, but its elevation was 
mainly the achievement of Spenser. 

Do not consider such discussions as 
these otiose or nugatory. The language 
we are fortunate enough to share, and 
which, I think, Jacob Grimm was right in 
pronouncing, in its admirable mixture of 
Saxon and Latin, its strength and sono- 
rousness, a better literary medium than 
any other modern tongue—this language 
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has not been fashioned to what it is with- 
out much experiment, much failure, and 
infinite expenditure of pains and thought. 
Genius and pedantry have each done its 
part towards the result which seems so 
easy to us, and yet was so hard to win— 
the one by way of example, the other by 
way of warning. The purity, the ele- 
gance, the decorum, the chastity of our 
mother - tongue are a sacred trust in our 
hands. I am tired of hearing the foolish 
talk of an American variety of it, about 
our privilege to make it what we will be- 
cause we are in a majority. A language 
belongs to those who know best how to 
use it, how to bring out all its resources, 
how to make it search its coffers round 
for the pithy or canorous phrase that suits 
the need, and they who can do this have 
been always in a pitiful minority. Let 
us be thankful that we too have a right 
to it, and have proved our right, but let 
us set up no claim to vulgarize it. The 
English of Abraham Lincoln was so good 
not because he learned it in Illinois, but 
because he learned it of Shakespeare and 
Milton and the Bible, the constant com- 
panions of his leisure. And how perfect 
it was in its homely dignity, its quiet 
strength, the unerring aim with which it 
struck once nor needed to strike more! 
The language is alive here, and will grow. 
Let us do all we can with it but debase it. 
Good taste may not be necessary to sal- 
vation or to success in life, but it is one 
of the most powerful factors of ‘civiliza- 
tion. As a people we have a larger share 
of it and more widely distributed than I, 
at least, have found elsewhere, but as a 
nation we seem to lack it altogether. 
Our coinage is ruder than that of any 
country of equal pretensions, our paper 
money is filthily infectious, and the en- 
graving on it, mechanically perfect as it 
is, makes of every bank-note a missionary 
of barbarism. This should make us cau- 
tious of trying our hand in the same 
fashion on the circulating medium of 
thought. But it is high time that I should 
remember Maitre Guillaume of Pathelin, 
and come back to my sheep. 

In coming back to speak of Marlowe, I 
cannot help fearing that I may fail a lit- 
tle in that equanimity which is the first 
condition of all helpful criticism. Gen- 
erosity there should be, and enthusiasm 
there should be, but they should stop 
short of extravagance. Praise should 
not weaken into eulogy, nor blame fritter 


itself away into fault-finding. Goethe 
tells us that the first thing needful to the 
critic, as indeed it is to the wise man gen- 
erally, is to see the thing as it really is; 
this is the most precious result of all cult- 
ure, the surest warrant of happiness, or 
at least of composure. But he also bids 
us, in judging any work, seek first to dis- 
cover its beauties, and then its blemishes 
or defects. Now there are two poets 
whom I feel that I can never judge with- 
out a favorable bias. One is Spenser, 
who was the first poet I ever read as a boy, 
not drawn to him by any enchantment 
of his matter or style, but simply because 
the first verse of his great poem was, 


“A gentle knight was pricking on the plain,” 


and I followed gladly, wishful of adven- 
ture. Of course I understood nothing of 
the allegory, never suspected it, fortunate- 
ly for me, and am surprised to think how 
much of the language I understood. At 
any rate, I grew fond of him, and when- 
ever I see the little brown folio in which 
I read, my heart warms to it as to a friend 
of my childhood. With Marlowe it was 
otherwise. With him I grew acquainted 
during the most impressible and receptive 
period of my youth. He was the first 
man of genius I had ever really known, 
and he naturally bewitched me. What 
cared I that they said he was a deboshed 
fellow? nay, an atheist? To me he was 
the voice of one singing in the desert, of 
one who had found the water of life for 
which I was panting, and was at rest 
under the palms. How can he ever be- 
come to me as other poets are? But I 
shall try to be lenient in my admiration. 

Christopher Marlowe, the son of a shoe- 
maker, was born at Canterbury, in Feb- 
ruary, 1563, was matriculated at Benet 
College, Cambridge, in 1580, received his 
degree of bachelor there in 1583 and of 
master in 1587. He came early to Lon- 
don, and was already known as a dram- 
atist before the end of his twenty-fourth 
year. There is some reason for thinking 
that he was at one time an actor. He 
was killed in a tavern brawl by a man 
named Archer, in 1593, at the age of thir 
ty. He was taxed with atheism, but on 
inadequate grounds, as it appears to me. 
That he was said to have written a tract 
wvainst the Trinity, for which a license 
to print was refused on the ground of 
blasphemy, might easily have led to the 
greater charge. That he had some opin- 








ions of a kind unusual then, may be in- 
ferred, perhaps, from a passage in his 
Faust. Faust asks Mephistopheles how, 
being damned, he is out of hell. And 
Mephistopheles answers, ‘‘ Why, this is 
hell, nor am I out of it.” And a little 
farther on he explains himself thus: 

Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 

In one self place; for where we are is hell, 

4nd where hell is there must we ever be; 

And, to conclude, when all the earth dissolves, 

And every creature shall be purified, i 

All places shall be hell that are not heaven.” 


Milton remembered the first passage I 
have quoted, and puts nearly the same 
words into the mouth of his Lucifer. If 
Marlowe was a liberal thinker, it is not 
strange that in that intolerant age he 
should have incurred the stigma of gen- 
eral unbelief. Men are apt to blacken 
opinions which are distasteful to them, 
and along with them the character of him 
who holds them. 

This at least may be said of him with- 
out risk of violating the rule of ne quid 
nimis, that he is one of the most mascu- 
line and fecundating natures in the long 
line of British poets. Perhaps his energy 
was even in excess. There is in him an 
Oriental lavishness. He will impoverish 
a province for a simiJe, and pour the rev- 
enues of a kingdom into the lap of a de- 
scription. In that delightful story in the 
book of Esdras, King Darius, who has 
just dismissed all his captains and gov- 
ernors of cities and satraps, after a royal 
feast, sends couriers galloping after them 
to order them all back again because he 
has found a riddle under his pillow, and 
wishes their aid in solving it. Marlowe 
in like manner calls in help from every 
the remotest corner of earth and heaven 
for what seems to us as trivial an occa- 
sion. I will not say that he is bombastic, 
but he constantly pushes grandiosity to 
the verge of bombast. His contempora- 
ries thought he passed it in his Tam- 
burlaine. His imagination flames and 
flares, consuming what it should caress, 
as Jupiter did Semele. That exquisite 
phrase of Hamlet, ‘‘the modesty of na- 
ture,” would never have occurred to him. 
Yet in the midst of the hurly-burly there 
will fall a sudden hush, and we come 
upon passages calm and pellucid as moun- 
tain tarns filled to the brim with the 
purest distillationscf heaven. And, again, 
there are single verses that open silently 
as roses, and surprise us with that seem- 
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ingly accidental perfection, which there 
is no use in talking about because itself 
says all that is to be said and more. 
There is a passage in Tamburlaine 
which I remember reading in the first 
course of lectures I ever delivered, thirty- 
four years ago, as a poet’s feeling of the 
inadequacy of the word to the idea: 
“Tf all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admired themes; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit ;— 
If these had made one poem’s period, 
And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.” 


Marlowe made snatches at this forbid- 
den fruit with vigorous leaps, and not 
without bringing away a prize now and 
then such as only the fewest have been 
able to reach. Of fine single verses I 
give a few as instances of this: 

“Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Shall bathe him in a spring.” 

Here is a couplet notable for dignity of 
poise describing Tamburlaine: 

“Of stature tall and straightly fashionéd, 
Like his desire, lift upward and divine.” 

“For every street like to a firmament 
Glistered with breathing stars.” 
“Unwedded maids 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the queen of Love.” 
This, from Tamburlaine, is particularly 
characteristic : 
“ Nature 

Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds. 

Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 

The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet’s course, 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres, 

Will us to wear ourselves and never rest 

Until we reach the ripest fruit of all.” 


One of these verses reminds us of that 
exquisite one of Shakespeare where he 
says that Love is 

“Still climbing trees in the Hesperides.” 


But Shakespeare puts a complexity of 
meaning into his chance sayings, and 
lures the fancy to excursions of which 
Marlowe never dreamt. 

But, alas, a voice will not illustrate like 
a stereopticon, and this tearing away of 
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fragments that seem to bleed with the 

avulsion is like breaking off a finger from 

a statue as a specimen. 

The impression he made upon the men 
of his time was uniform; it was that of 
something new and strange; it was that 
of genius,in short. Drayton says of him, 
kindling to an unwonted warmth, as if 
he loosened himself for a moment from 
the choking coils of his Polyolbion for a 
larger breath: 

‘*Next Marlowe bathéd in the Thespian springs 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear; 
For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 


And Chapman, taking up and continuing 
Marlowe's half-told story of Hero and 
Leander, breaks forth suddenly into this 
enthusiasm of invocation: 


‘*Then, ho! most strangely intellectual fire 
That, proper to my soul, hast power to inspire 
Her burning faculties, and with the wings 
Of thy unspheréd flame visit’st the springs 
Of spirits immortal, now (as swift as Time 
Doth follow motion) find the eternal clime 
Of his free soul whose living subject stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood.” 


Surely Chapman would have sent his 
soul on no such errand had he believed 
that the soul of Marlowe was in torment, 
as his accusers did not scruple to say that 
it was, sent thither by the manifestly Di- 
vine judgment of his violent death. 

Yes, Drayton was right in classing 
him with ‘‘the first poets,” for he was 
indeed such, and so continues —that is, 
he was that most indefinable thing, an 
original man, and therefore as fresh and 
contemporaneous to-day as he was three 
hundred years ago. Most of us are more 
or less hampered by our own individual- 
ity, nor can shake ourselves free of that 
chrysalis of consciousness and give our 
‘*souls a loose,” as Dryden calls it in his 
vigorous way. And yet it seems to me 
that there is something even finer than 
that fine madness, and I think I see it in 
the imperturbable sanity of Shakespeare, 
which made him so much an artist that 
his new work still bettered his old. I 
think I see it even in the almost irritating 
calm of Goethe, which, if it did not quite 
make him an artist, enabled him to see 
what an artist should be, and to come as 
near to being one as his nature allowed. 
Marlowe was certainly not an artist in the 
larger sense, but he was cunning in words 


and periods and the musical modulation 
of them. And even this is a very rare 
gift. But his mind could never submit 
itself to a controlling purpose, and re 
nounce all other things for the sake of 
that. His plays, with the single excep 
tion of Hdward II., have no organic 
unity, and such unity as is here is more 
apparent than real. Passages in them 
stir us deeply and thrill us to the marrow 
but each play as a whole is ineffectual 
Even his Edward II. is regular only to 
the eye by a more orderly arrangement 
of scenes and acts, and Marlowe evident} 
felt the drag of this restraint, for we miss 
the uncontrollable energy, the eruptive 
fire, and the feeling that he was happy in 
his work. Yet Lamb was hardly ex 
travagant in saying that ‘‘the death 
scene of Marlowe's king moves pity and 
terror beyond any scene, ancient or mod 
ern, with which I am acquainted.” His 
tragedy of Dido, Queen of Carthage, is 
also regularly plotted out, and is also 
somewhat tedious. Yet there are many 
touches that betray his burning hand 

There is one passage illustrating that 

luxury of description into which Marlowe 

is always glad to escape from the business 
in hand. Dido tells ADneas: 

“ #neas, I'll repair thy Trojan ships 
Conditionally that thou wilt stay with me, 
And let Achates sail to Italy ; 

I'll give thee tackling made of rivelled gold, 

Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees ; 

Oars of massy ivory, full of holes 

Through which the water shall delight to play ; 

Thy anchors shall be hewed from crystal rocks 

Which, if thou lose, shall shine above the waves: 

The masts whereon thy swelling sails shall hang 

Hollow pyramides of silver plate; 

The sails of folded lawn, where shall be wrought 

The wars of Troy, but not Troy’s overthrow ; 

For ballast, empty Dido's treasury ; 

Take what ye will, but leave Aineas here. 

Achates, thou shalt be so seemly clad 

As sea-born nymphs shall swarm about thy ships 

And wanton mermaids court thee with sweet 
songs, 

Flinging in favors of more sovereign worth 

Than Thetis hangs about Apo!lo’s neck, 

So that Aineas may but stay with me.” 


But far finer than this, in the same 
costly way, is the speech of Barabas in 
The Jew of Malta, ending with a line that 
has incorporated itself in the language 
with the familiarity of a proverb: 


“Give me the merchants of the Indian mines 
That trade in metal of the purest mould; 
The wealthy Moor that in the Eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up, 

And in his house heap pearl like pebble-stones, 












Receive them free, and sell them by the weight ; 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacynths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Jeauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

{nd seld-seen costly stones of so great price 
As one of them, indifferently rated, 


May serve in peril of calamity 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 
This is the ware wherein consists my wealth: 


Infinite riches in a little room.” 


This is the very poetry of avarice. 

Let us now look a little more closely at 
Marlowe as a dramatist. Here also he 
has an importance less for what he ac- 
complished than for what he suggested 
to others. Not only do I think that 
Shakespeare’s verse caught some hints 
from his, but there are certain descriptive 
passages and similes of the greater poet 
whieh, whenever I read them, instantly 
bring Marlowe te my mind. This is an 
impression I might find it hard to convey 
to another, or even to make definite to 
myself; but it is an old one, and constant- 

repeats itself, so that I put some con- 


fidence in it. Marlowe’s Edward IT. cer- * 


tainly served Shakespeare as a model for 
his earlier historical plays. Of course he 
surpassed his model, but Marlowe might 
have said of him as Oderisi, with pathetic 
modesty, said to Dante of his rival and sur- 
passer, Franco of Bologna, ‘‘The praise 
is now all his, yet mine in part.” But it 
is always thus. The path-finder is for- 
gotten when the track is once blazed out. 
It was in Shakespeare’s Richard IT. that 
Lamb detected the influence of Marlowe, 
saying that ‘‘the reluctant pangs of ab- 
dicating royalty in Edward furnished 
hints which Shakespeare has scarce im- 
proved upon in Richard.” In the paral- 
lel scenes of both plays the sentiment is 
rather elegiac than dramatic, but there is 
. deeper pathos, I think, in Richard, and 
his grief rises at times to a passion which 
is wholly wanting in Edward. Let me 
read Marlowe’s abdication scene. The 
irresolute nature of the king is finely in- 
dicated. The Bishop of Winchester has 
come to demand the crown; Edward takes 
it off, and says: 

Here, take my crown; the life of Edward too: 
Two kings of England cannot reign at once. 
But stay awhile: let me be king till night, 
That I may gaze upon this glittering crown ; 
So shall my eyes receive their last content, 

My head the latest honor due to it, 

And jointly both yield up their wishéd right. 
Continue ever, thou celestial sun; 
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Let never silent night possess this clime; 
Stand still, you watches of the element; 
All times and seasons, rest you at a stay— 
That Edward may be still fair England’s king! 
But day’s bright beam doth vanish fast away, 
And needs I must resign my wishéd crown. 
Inhuman creatures, nursed with tiger’s milk, 
Why gape you for your sovereign’s overthrow ?— 
My diadem, I mean, and guiltless life. 

See, monsters, see, I'll wear my crown again, 
What, fear you not the fury of your king? 


Pll not resign, but whilst I live be king!” 
Then, after a short further parley: 


“Here, receive my crown, 
Receive it? No; these innocerit hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime: 
He of you all that most desires my blood, 
And will be called the murderer of a king, 
Take it. What,are you moved? Pity you me? 
Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 
And Isabel, whose eyes, being turned to steel, 
Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear. 
Yet stay, for rather than I'll look on them, 
Here, here !—Now, sweet God of Heaven, 
Make me despise this transitory pomp, 
And sit for aye enthronizéd in Heaven! 
Come, Death, and with thy fingers close my eyes, 
Or, if I live, let me forget myself.” 


Surely one might fancy that to be from 
the prentice hand of Shakespeare. It is 
no small distinction that this can be said 
of Marlowe, for it can be said of no other. 
What follows is still finer. The ruffian 
who is to murder Edward, in order to 
evade his distrust, pretends to weep. The 
king exclaims: 


“Weep’st thou already? List awhile to me, 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s is, 
Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the Caucasus, 

Yet will it melt ere I have done my tale. 
This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls, 

And there in mire and puddle have I stood 
This ten days’ space ; and, lest that I should sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum; 

They give me bread and water, being a king; 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
My mind’s distempered and my body numbed, 
And whether I have limbs or no I know not. 
O, would my blood dropt out from every vein, 
As doth this water from my tatte§ed robes! 
Tell Isabel the queen I looked not’ thus, 
When, for her sake, I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhorsed the Duke of Clerémont.” 


This is even more in Shakespeare’s early 
manner than the other, and it is not un- 
grateful to our feeling of his immeasur- 
able supremacy to think that even he*had 
been helped in his schooling. There is 
a truly royal pathos in ‘‘They give me 
bread and water”; and ‘‘ Tell Isabel the 
queen,” instead of ‘‘ Isabel my queen,” is 
the most vividly dramatic touch that I 
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remember anywhere in Marlowe. And 
that vision of the brilliant tournament, 
not more natural than it is artistic, how 
does it not deepen by contrast the gloom 
of all that went before! But you will 
observe that the verse is rather epic than 
dramatic. I mean by this that its every 
pause and every movement are regularly 
eadenced. There is a kingly composure 
in it, perhaps, but were the passage not 
so finely pathetic as it is, or the diction 
less naturally simple, it would seem stiff. 
Nothing is more peculiarly characteristic 
of the mature Shakespeare than the way 
in which his verses curve and wind them- 
selves with the fluctuating emotion or 
passion of the speaker and echo his 
mood. Let me illustrate this by a speech 
of Imogen when Pisanio gives her a letter 
from her husband bidding her meet him 
at Milford-Haven. The words seem to 
waver to and fro, or huddle together be- 
fore the hurrying thought, like sheep 
when the collie chases them. 


“, for a horse with wings !—Hear’st thou, Pisanio ? 
He is at Milford-Haveu: Read, and tell me 
How far ’tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day?’—Then, true Pisanio 
(Who long’st like me to see thy lord; who long’st— 
O, let me ’bate—but not like me—yet long’st— 
But in a fainter kind:—O, not like me; 

For mine’s beyond beyond)—say, and speak thick 
(Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing, 
To the smothering of the sense), how far it is 
To this same blessed Milford: and, by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 

To inherit such a haven: but, first of all, 

How we may steal from hence.” 


The whole speech is breathless with 
haste, and is in keeping not only with the 
feeling of the moment, but with what we 
already know of the impulsive character 
of Imogen. Marlowe did not, for he 
could not, teach Shakespeare this secret, 
nor has anybody else ever learned it. 

There are, properly speaking, no char- 
acters in the plays of Marlowe—but per- 
sonages and interlocutors. We do not 
get to know them, but only to know what 
they do and say. The nearest approach 
to a character is Barabas, in The Jew of 
Malta, and he is but the incarnation of 


the popular hatred of the Jew. There is 
really nothing human in him. He seems 
a bugaboo rather than a man. Here is 


his own account of himself: 


“As for myself, I walk abroad o’ nights, 
And kill sick people groaning under walls; 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells; 


And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves 
I am content to lose some of my crowns, 

That I may, walking in my gallery, 

See ‘em go pinioned by my door along; 

Being young, I studied physic, and began 

To practise first upon the Italian; 

There I enriched the priests with burials, 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in ure 
With digging graves and ringing dead men’s knells; 
And, after that, was I an engineer, 

And in the wars ’twixt France and Germany, 
Under pretence of helping Charles the Fifth, 
Slew friend and enemy with my stratagems, 
Then, after that, was I an usurer, 

And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 

And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

I filled the jails with bankrupts in a year, 
And with- young orphans planted hospitals; 
And every moon made some or other mad, 
And now and then one hang himself for grief, 
Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll 
How I with interest tormented him. 

But mark how I am blest for plaguing them— 
I have as much coin as will buy the town.” 


Here is nothing left for sympathy. 
This is the mere lunacy of distempered 


imagination. It is shocking, and not 
terrible. Shakespeare makes no sucli 


mistake with Shylock. His passions are 
those of a man, though of a man depraved 
by oppression and contumely; and he 
shows sentiment, as when he says of the 
ring that Jessica had given for a monkey: 
‘*Tt was my turquoise. I had it of Leah 
when I was a bachelor.” And yet, ob 
serve the profound humor with which 
Shakespeare makes him think first of its 
dearness as a precious stone and then as a 
keepsake. In letting him exact his pound 
of flesh, he but follows the story as he 
found it in Giraldi Cinthio, and is care 
ful to let us know that this Jew had good 
reason, or thought he had, to hate Chris- 
tians. At the end, 1 think he meant us 
to pity Shylock, and we do pity him. 
And with what a smiling background of 
love and poetry does he give relief to the 
sombre figure of the Jew! In Marlowe's 
play there is no respite. And yet it 
comes nearer to having a connected plot, 
in which one event draws on another, 
than any other of his plays. I do not 
think Milman right in saying that the in- 
terest falls off after the first two acts. | 
find enough to carry me on to the end, 
where the defiant death of Barabas in a 
ealdron of boiling oil he had arranged 
for another victim does something to 
make a man of him. But there is no 
controlling reason in the piece. Nothing 
happens because it must, but because tlie 
author wills it so. The conception of 












life is purely arbitrary, and as far from 
nature as that of an imaginative child. 
It is curious, however, that here, too, 
Marlowe should have pointed the way to 
Shakespeare. There is no resemblance, 
however, between the Jew of Malta and 
the Jew of Venice, except that both have 
daughters whom they love. Nor is the 
analogy close even here. The love which 
Barabas professes for his child fails to 
humanize him to us, because it does not 
prevent him from making her the abhor- 


rent instrument of his wanton malice in 
the death of her lover, and because we 
cannot believe him capable of loving any- 
thing but gold and vengeance. There is 
always something extravagant in the im- 
agination of Marlowe, but here it is the 
extravagance of absurdity. Generally he 
gives us an impression of power, of vast- 
ness, though it be the vastness of chaos, 
where elemental forces hurtle blindly one 
against the other. But they are elemen- 
tal forces, and not mere stage properties. 
Even in Tamburlaine, if we see in him— 
as Marlowe, I think, meant that we 
should see—the embodiment of brute 
force, without reason and without con- 
science, he ceases to be a blusterer, and 
becomes, indeed, as he asserts himself, the 
scourge of God. There is an exultation 
of strength in this play that seems to add 
a cubit to our stature. Marlowe had 
found the way that leads to style, and 
helped others to find it, but he never ar- 
rived there. He had not self-denial 
enough. He can refuse nothing to his 
fancy. He fails of his effect by over-em- 
phasis, heaping upon a slender thought a 
burthen of expression too heavy for it to 
carry. But itis not with fagots, but with 
priceless Oriental stuffs, that he breaks 
their backs. 

Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus interests us in 
another way. Here he again shows him- 
self as a precursor. There is no attempt 
at profound philosophy in this play, and 
in the conduct of it Marlowe has follow- 
ed the prose history of Dr. Faustus close- 
ly, even in its scenes of mere buffoonery. 
Disengaged from these, the figure of the 
protagonist is not without grandeur. It 
is not avarice or lust that tempts him at 
first, but power. Weary of his studies 
in law, medicine, and divinity, which 
have failed to bring him what he seeks, 
he turns to necromancy. 

“These metaphysics of magicians (he says) 
And necromantic books are heavenly. 
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Oh, what a wor!.! of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honor, of omnipotence, 

Is promised to the studious artizan! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command. Emperors and kings 
Are but obeyéd in their several provinces; 
Nor can they raise the winds or rend the clouds; 
But his dominion that exceeds in this 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man. 

A sound magician is a mighty god. 

Here, Faustus, tire thy brains to gain a deity.” 


His good angel intervenes, but the evil 
spirit at the other ear tempts him with 
power again: 


“Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 
Lord and commander of these elements.”’ 


Erelong Faustus begins to think of 
power for baser uses: 


“How am I glutted with conceit of this! 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please 
Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 
I'll have them fly to India for gold, 
Ransack the ocean for Orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates; 
Ill have them read me strange philosophy, 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings.” 


’ 


And yet it is always to the pleasures of 
the intellect that he returns. It is when 
the good and evil spirits come to him for 
the second time that wealth is offered as 
a bait, and after Faustus has signed away 
his soul to Lucifer, he is tempted even by 
more sensual baits. I may be reading 
into the book what is not there, but I 
cannot help thinking that Marlowe in- 
tended in this to typify the inevitably 
continuous degradation of a soul that has 
renounced its ideal, and the drawing on 
of one vice by another, for they go hand 
in hand like the Hours. But even in his 
degradation the pleasures of Faustus are 
mainly of the mind, or at worst of a sen- 
suous and not sensual kind. No doubt 
in this Marlowe is unwitting! y betraying 
his own tastes. Faustus is made to say: 


“And long ere this I should have slain myself 
Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep despair. 
Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander’s love and @non’s death ? 

And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp 
Made music with my Mephistophilis ? : 
Why should I die, then? basely why despair?” 


This employment of the devil in a 
duet seems odd. I remember no other 
instance of his appearing as a musician 
except in Burns's ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter.”” The 
last wish of Faustus was Helen of Troy. 
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Mephistophilis fetches her, and Faustus 
exclaims: 


“Was this the face that lam shed a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss! 


Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena: 


Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


No such verses had ever been heard on 
the English stage before, and this was one 
of the great debts our language owes to 
Marlowe. He first taught it what passion 
and fire were in its veins. The last scene 
of the play, in which the bond with Luci- 
fer becomes payable, is nobly conceived. 
Here the verse rises to the true dramatic 
sympathy of which I spoke. It is swept 
into the vortex of Faust’s eddying thought, 
and seems to writhe and gasp in that 
agony of hopeless despair. 


“ Ah, Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damned perpetually. 
Stand still, ye ever-moving spheres of Heaven, 
That time may cease and midnight never come; 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 
The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
Ob, I'll leap up to my God! Who pulls me down? 
See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the 
firmament ! 
One drop would save my soul—half a drop; ah, 
my Christ! 
Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 
Yet will I call on Him. Oh, spare me, Lucifer! 
Where is it now? ’Tis gone; and see where God 
Stretcheth out His arm and bends His ireful brows ! 
Mountains and hills, come, come and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God! 
No? No? 
Then will I headlong run into the earth. 
Earth, gape! Oh no, it will not harbour me! 


Ah! haif the hour is past; ‘twill all be past anon. 

O God, 

If Thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 

Yet, for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom- 
ed me, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain ; 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years— 

A hundred thousand—and at last be saved! 

Oh, no end’s limited to damnéd souls. 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why was this immortal that thou hast? 

Ah, Pythagoras’ metempsychosis, were that true, 

This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 

Unto some brutish beast! All beasts are happy, 

For when they die 

Their souls are soon dissolved in elements; 

But mine must live still to be plagued in Hell! 


Cursed be the parents that engendered me! 

No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer, . 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of Heaven. 
Oh, it strikes! it strikes! Now, body, turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to Hell. 

O soul, be changed to little waterdrops 

And fall into the ocean; ne’er be found! 

My God, my God, look not so fierce on me! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile. 
Ugly Hell, gape not. Come not, Lucifer! 

Pll burn my books. Ah, Mephistophilis !” 


It remains to say a few words of Mar- 
lowe’s poem of ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” for 
in translating it from Muszeus he made 
it hisown. It has great ease and fluency 
of versification, and many lines as perfect 
in their concinnity as those of Pope, but 
infused with a warmer coloring and a 
more poetic fancy. Here is found the 
verse that Shakespeare quotes somewhere. 
The second verse of the following couplet 
has precisely Pope's cadence: 


“Unto her was he led, or rather drawn, é 
By those white limbs that sparkled through the 
lawn,” 


it was from this poem that Keats caught 
the inspiration for his ‘‘ Endymion.” A 
single passage will serve to prove this: 


“So fair a church as this had Venus none; 
The walls were of discolored jasper stone, 
Wherein was Proteus carved, and overhead 
A lively vine of green sea-agate spread, 
Where by one hand light-headed Bacchus hung, 
And with the other wine from grapes out- 

wrung.” 

Milton, too, learned from Marlowe the 
charm of those long sequences of musical 
proper names of which he made such ef- 
fective use. Here are two passages which 
Milton surely had read and pondered: 


“So from the East unto the furthest West 
Shal} Tamburlaine extend his puissant arm; 
The galleys and those pilling brigantines 
That yearly sail to the Venetian gulf, 

And hover in the straits for Christians’ wreck, 

Shall lie at anchor in the isle Asant, ‘ 
Until the Persian fleet and men of war 

Sailing along the Oriental sea 

Have fetched about the Indian continent, 

Even from Persepolis to Mexico, 

And thence unto the straits of Jubaltar.” 


This is still more Miltonic: 


“As when the seaman sees, the Hyades 
Gather an army of Cimmerian clouds, 
Auster and Aquilon with winged steeds, 


All fearful folds his sails and sounds the main.” 


Spenser, too, loved this luxury of sound, 
as he shows in such passages as this: 


“Now was Aldebaran uplifted high 
Above the starry Cassiopeia’s chair.” 




















And I faney he would have put him there 
to make music,even had it been astronom- 
ically impossible, but he never strung 
such names in long necklaces as Mar- 
lowe and Milton were fond of doing. 
Was Marlowe, then, a great poet? For 
such a title he had hardly range enough 
power, hardly reach enough of thought. 
But surely he had some of the finest 
qualities that go to the making of a great 
poet; and his poetic instinct, when he had 
time to give himself wholly over to its 
cuidanece, was unerring. I say when he 
had time enough, for he, too, like his fel- 
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lows, was forced to make the daily task 
bring in the daily bread. We have seen 
how fruitful his influence has been, and 
perhaps his genius could have no surer 
warrant than that the charm of it linger- 
ed in the memory of poets, for theirs is the 
memory of mankind. If we allow him 
genius, what need to ask for more? And 
perhaps it would be only to him among 
the group of dramatists who surrounded 
Shakespeare that we should allow it. He 
was the herald that dropped dead in an- 
nouncing the victory in whose fruits he 
was not to share. 
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TEAR the top of the ridge that runs 
N more or less parallel to the main 
street of Horta, the principal town of 
Fayal, stands a small, double-storied 
house of a bright poppy-red color, that 
contrasts not unpleasingly with the green 
vines by which it is partially covered. A 
little below, in the garden, surrounded 
more Fayalense by high lava walls lined 
with a hedge of camellias, are the pine 
apple houses, the orange grove, the dove- 
cot, and the wine estufa. Behind, in the 
compound, and a little higher upon the 
terraced swell of the hill, stands the old 
office, washed white with lime, and also 
buried in verdure; the windmill for grind- 
ing the household wheat; and the mon- 
umental cistern, with its complex net of 
conduits and multiple little water-wheels, 
set one below the other along the main 
trough that runs through the gardens. 

It was to this pretty home that Captain 
John Tottencourt retired after bis last 
whaling voyage—a most unlucky one; for 
early in the second year of his cruise he 
had lost his right foot, caught in the 
bight of a line that was whistling over 
the thwarts in the wake of a right-whale 
he had just harpooned; and a couple of 
months later, on his return from the Cape 
Verdes, his ship was picked up by a 
northeaster in Horta Bay, dashed against 
the sea-wall, and ground to pulp on the 
rocks that surround this so-called harbor 
with a row of teeth as sharp and hungry 
as those of a shark. 








Here, on the summit of the hill, whence 
he could sweep both entrances of the chan- 
nel with his glass, the old sailor lived 
alone with his comely daughter, Orient, 
who was the only one to coax him into 
good humor when the gout pinched the 
toes that he still owned, or racked the 
foot that was somewhere off the coast of 
Africa, and yet hurt him as though it 
were within reach of his hand. With 
plenty of Trinidad tobacco, ‘‘a butt of 
sherry to keep him merry,” and ‘* enough 
gin to warm his grin,” honest old John 
thought himself pretty well “fixed” and 
happy. 

On stormy nights, when the wind whis- 
tled through the halyards of his flag-staff, 
he loved to pull on his sou’wester and 
well-greased left boot, and stump up and 
down the little quarter-deck he had built 
over the roof, calling to imaginary mates 
through his trumpet, and trying to fancy 
that he was once more handling his lost 
ship over the familiar whaling-grounds. 
On such oceasions, always provided his 
arch-enemy, the gout, would allow it, he 
became as nimble on his jury-leg as had 
that been a part of his original rigging. 
After standing his watch, and thus ‘‘ hav- 
ing his little pleasure,” as Orient would 
say in her uncertain Portuguese English, 
he would come down to his cabin, brew a 
glass of stiff grog, and turn in, all stand- 
ing, on an old hair-cloth sofa, leaving dis- 
tinct orders to be called at eight bells, or 
any time before that if the weather shift- 
ed. The time in his house was always 
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ship’s time, and of late years nothing had 
delighted the old whaler more than a 
clock that struck and pointed ‘‘ bells” in- 
stead of hours, and which a friend had 
had built expressly for him. 

It was nearly the middle of July, 
1812, before this old Provincetown whaler 
learned that war had been declared be- 
tween the United States and England. 
For several days vague rumors, brought 
at second hand by native fishing-smacks, 
had fired his imagination, and caused his 
missing foot to kick ‘‘ nettles,” as he ex- 
pressed it; but the weather was not suffi- 
ciently boisterous to warrant any shout- 
ing on the quarter-deck, and he was sad- 
ly at a loss for some means of exhausting 
his impatient worrying. He rose early 
habitually, but now he was dressed and 
down-stairs before it was fairly light; his 
morning nip no longer soothed him, and 
while waiting for the cup of black coffee 
sweetened with molasses and saucerful 
of lobscouse which he called breakfast, 
he pretended to care for his plants ana 
bushes, and did a little desultory weeding 
here and there. Whatever he said in so- 
liloquy during these early morning hours, 
however picturesque, will not bear quot- 
ing; indeed, it would be quite unintelli- 
gible to any one not acquainted with the 
dock-yard vocabulary of many languages, 
pronounced according to the Cape Cod 
theory of phonetics. 

When breakfast was over, always be- 
fore six bells, the Captain called his man 
Joao and stumped off by a roundabout 
route—the direct one being too steep for 
his yawl rig, as he called his one leg and 
crutch—towards the consulate, which was 
closed, of course, and there he was left 
to exercise his ingenuity in whiling away 
the time until the dark red gates of the 
court-yard were swung open. He was 
invariably the first in the Captains’ 
Room, where he at once took possession 
of the chair by the window, and of the 
telescope that hung in the leather sheath 
behind it. Here he spent the greater 
part of the day, blustering in the morn- 
ing, reasonable about noon, apologetic as 
the day wore on, and finally suppliant 
towards evening. He assumed once and 
for all that some definite news had been 
received, but that for some far-fetched 
reason it was being withheld from him. 
On one occasion he even forgot himself 
so far as to offer a sum of money for 
‘jest one look at them last despatches.” 


Under one pretext or another he loitered 
about the consulate compound until sun- 
set, dining on provisions bought at the 
nearest grocery, or perhaps on some lit- 
tle delicacy which his daughter Orient 
began regularly to bring from home as 
soon as she understood his new mode of 
life. 

At dusk, when the gates were closed, he 
apologized for his intrusion, and stumped 
off in silence as far as the next corner, 
feeling both humiliated and sore. But 
here the pent-up indignation that had 
been gathering virulence all through the 
day invariably caused a wrathful explo- 
sion. Every day the good-natured Joao 
had to listen to a volley of imprecations 
that startled his ignorance, and to a chap 
ter of threats so evidently extravagant 
that they failed to frighten even him; 
and every day he learned afresh what an 
extraordinary man his old master would 
be if he only had two serviceable legs, 
and a ship’s deck whereon to stem them. 

When the rumors of war were finally 
confirmed, and Captain John was allowed 
to read the despatch, as he ever after 
called this document, he mopped his fore 
head thoughtfully, and said, more to him 
self than to the other men in the room: 
“*Gosh! Ef thet ain’t complete! They 
got *bouten eight hundred ship o’ war, an’ 
we got ’bouten twenty, I reckon. But 
I'm glad ov it, an’ *twas a right smart 
thing todo. I wish—George!—I wish | 
hed two legs, or thet there one was some 
more handy. I sort o’ feel a hankerin’ 
to sailin. Gosh! I do—sure!” 

For the first time in many days he went 
home in silence, and sat brooding until 
late into the night. His uselessness had 
come home to him, and the bruise of the 
blow hurt; for though he was close upon 
sixty, his sturdy heart still beat with the 
pulse of twenty-five; and it was pathetic 
to watch the old sea-dog sitting in his 
arm-chair, gazing silently, even reproacli- 
fully, at his wooden leg. 

When the news came of the action be- 
tween the Guerriére and the Constitu- 
tion, Captain John, dressed in his blue 
broadcloth coat studded with buttons as 
large as brass saucers, s: ‘lied forth in 
quest of additional details; but the on!) 
papers received at the consulate were 
English, and the accounts of the fight 
were written in disparagement of Ameri- 
can sailors. 

What the Captain said, after spelling 











through the various accounts, was certain- 
ly very picturesque, yet it must be ac- 
knowledged, as a matter of fact, that such 
words as are not usually represented in 
print by a dash were few and far between 
in this speech. But, to be sure, he had 
never pretended to be a kid-glove officer, 
and he loved the ‘‘pop” of a word as 
dearly as that of a cork. On his return 
home he ordered Orient to clear the deck 
for action and invite all the Americans 
in the town to join in the celebration— 
which was noisy and quite in accord with 
the ideas of conviviality entertained by 
our great-grandfathers. Before evening 
Captain John felt so much like his old 
self that he proposed buying and fitting 
out a trig little craft to do a little fight- 
ing on his personal account—wooden leg 
or no. By morning, however, he had 
changed his mind. That redoubtable pri- 
vateer the gout had hove in sight, and 
attacked him with such energy that the 
old fire-eater was crippled in a very short 
engagement, and obliged to strike his col- 
ors. ‘‘I couldn’t hev done it,” he said to 
himself, in consolatory extenuation—‘‘I 
couldn’t hev done it nohow, ’s fur ’s I 
ken see, count ov Orient. She ain’t mar- 
ried, the girl ain’t, an’ I got to look out 
for her, I hey, bein’ a daughter. I got to 
leave her ’nough to live on, same’s she 
allus hez. Now ’f I come to die, ‘f I come 
to lose everything, I reckon she’d hev to 
go into a convent, an’ convents, I hear 
tell, air mean places. Gosh! I wish she’d 
ben a boy!” 

Before the next despatches reached 
Fayal he had worried through his gout 
and got himself ship-shape again. The 
Wasp, the Hornet, the United States, all 
afforded him praiseworthy opportunities 
for repeating the pleasant little entertain- 
ments inaugurated by the victory of the 
Constitution. When the disaster of the 
“hesapeake became known to him he 
hesitated somewhat as to what course he 
should pursue, and returned to his house 
in a meditative mood. 

‘Well, father,” asked Orient, as the 
old man sat silently puffing at his pipe 
before the office window, ‘‘shall I tell 
Joao to present your compliments to the 
gentlemen, as usual?” 

‘Compliments, eh?” he broke out iras- 
cibly. ‘‘Compliments be blowed! Ef 
it wer’n’t for them ringin’ their Tower 
bells in London over this victory, derned 
ef I'd believe ‘twas true; not one word 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 506.—21 
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of it, Orient! I want to know what for 
they hed any call for to ship a lot of Por- 
tugee sailors on ’n American ship—eh? 
Gosh-dol-blame me *f J know! Waal, 
guess ’t oughter teach ’em. Ef ’t hedn't 
ben for thet— Waal, now, they ain’t no 
use talkin’. But say, Orient,” he contin- 
ued, with a sly twinkle in his left eye, 
*‘come to reckon, spose we look at it 
this way? S’pose we take it ’tmight ’a’ 
ben a lickin’ the Britishers gev them 
blanked Portugees? Eh? Waal, now. I 
want to know. Thet’s an’ idee. "Tain’t 
much to crow ‘bout, but you ken say 
what you're mind to, blood’s thicker’n 
water, an’ I’m gled ov it. "Tmakes me 
feel right smart. I guess you mighten 
call the boys round same’s usual. It’s 
dead low tide and we're here, sure; but 
we ken talk ’v somethin’ else.” 





IL. 


In those days war seemed to be the 
natural pursuit of mankind. The allies 
of yesterday were the adversaries of to- 
day, and the map of Europe was a hope- 
lessly changing kaleidoscope. In remote 
places like the Western Islands, where 
news was old long before the correct de- 
tails were received, the most insignificant 
local events seemed of far greater impor- 
tance than the fall of a kingdom or the 
destruction of an army. In Fayal the 
great sensation of the spring of 1814 was 
the wrecking of the whaling brig Martha 
S.,a New Bedford ship, homeward bound 
after a long.and successful voyage. Of 
the three boats that put out when it be- 
came evident that nothing could save 
her from the clutch of the breakers on 
her lee, only the mate’s reached the little 
patch of sand by the North Fort, where 
she was flung up high and dry. 

This mate, the one officer saved, was 
Increase Tawresey, the son of Captain 
John’s only sister, and it is needless to 
say that the warm-hearted, hot- headed 
old sailor at once took him into his home 
and confidence. Increase had left the 
United States before the beginning of the 
war, but in the various ports at which 
the Martha S. had touched he had learn- 
ed much that was new to Captain John. 
For a few days they were busy compar- 
ing accounts, discussing results, and bor- 
rowing victories from the future; but at 
the end of that time Increase began to 
think the old man somewhat of a bore, 
and to look upon Orient, whom bashful- 
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ness and foreign training kept much in 
the background, as a rather pretty but 
silly little creature. For a diversion he 
tried the town; but even in its palmy 
days Fayal had little to offer to one who 
had travelled and seen as much as Taw- 
resey, so that it was not long before he 
returned to the house on the hill, deter- 
mined to be pleased and happy with its 
inmates; and as ‘‘ where there's a will 
there’s a way,” he soon discovered much 
to like and to admire in Captain John. 
By degrees he broke through the barrier 
of reserve, more apparent than real, that 
surrounded Orient, and the better he 
knew her the more he liked and appre- 
ciated his half-foreign cousin. On the 
other hand, he was a fair-looking, well- 
set-up young fellow, with an open, rather 
dashing, manner, and it was but natural 
that the girl should be pleased and un- 
consciously flattered by his attentions. 
They were perforce thrown much to- 
gether, and their kinship was no barrier 
to intimacy. 

Captain John watched them with suc- 
cessive feelings of amusement, interest, 
amazement, and anger. In the bottom 
of his heart he would have been delight- 
ed to have married these children, if the 
match had been entirely of hisown mak- 
ing; but it nettled him to realize that 
while he was still dreaming of a possible 
future, they had, without consulting him, 
taken the matter into their own hands 
and transformed that future into a pres- 
ent. They had defrauded him of a pre- 
rogative which he considered exclusively 
his own, and his indignation was aroused. 
They had ignored him, and his pride was 
hurt. They were about to beard him, 
and his blood boiled at the thought. But 
as he was a man of experience, he con- 
cealed these sentiments under an irregu- 
lar but generally gruff behavior that suit- 
ed him and his gout, and awaited his 
opportunity. The young people felt this 
change of temper instinctively with the 
acuteness of perception due to an uneasy 
conscience, and became, if possible, more 
fond of one another. 

Thus, disguised under a perhaps exces- 
sive assumption of good feeling, an armed 
neutrality really existed between the two 
camps. Neither had anything to gain 
by breaking the peace, and both waited 
with equal impatience for something de- 
cisive to happen. 

The storm broke one morning late in 
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September, a season during which the 
anger of the elements exercises an un 
comfortable influence on the temper. It 
was raining briskly, and Captain Jolin, 
Orient, and Increase were seated together 
in the office, the old man in his pull-out 
chair by the window, smoking; the young 
people over what might seem to be a game 
of checkers. The incessant hushed mut- 
tering of their voices and the intermit 
tent clack-clacking of the counters ap 
parently irritated the Captain, whose 
temper was already sorely tried by the 
pulsations of the bundle of bandages 
that represented his foot, for he sudden 
ly plucked his pipe from his mouth, spat 
at the square sand-box beside him, and 
called out: 

** What the mischief air you two a-pa- 
paguying about, anyway? Sence you got- 
ten together they ain't no peace or quiet 
in this house. I declar’ for’t it’s worser’n 
a hen-coop full o’ perroqueets. Gosh! 
it’s my house, ain’t it? “N° jest you mind, 
you got to obey orders, gol-dosh it! Ori- 
ent, you go’n’ see—you run ‘n’ find my— 
Here, you jest get outen here! I want to 
speak to Inky, special. Now, young fel- 
ler,” he continued, as the girl left the 
room, ‘‘ you set right there where I ken 
see you, an’ jest let me ask you a ques 
tion. What—now s’pose some one sort 
o’ wanted to know what you’re a-doin’ 
‘round here, what d’you reckon you'd 
hev to say to him?” 

‘* Well, Uncle John—” 

‘*Don’t you find no call to ’nt’rupt me 
tell I'm done, young feller. Why ain't 
you a-fightin’ for your country? No 
ships goin’ home, eh? Waal,ef I was 
young ’s you air, I'd find a way to get 
home, ships or no ships.” Then sudden- 
ly wheeling in his seat, he burst out ir- 
relevantly with the question that was 
gnawing at his heart. 

“ What air you figgerin’ on doin’ *bout 
that girl, eh? Blank you! speak up, 
square ’n’ straight. You can’t gallivant 
round the garden an’ rose-bushes an’ cut 
posies with me, an’ talk “bout nightin- 
gales an’ dicky-birds an. the Lord himself 
couldn’t tell what not, an’ hold my hand 
Iseen you. Come, spet it out. George! 
why don’t you say somethin’, ’stead of 
messin’ round in your breeches pocket es 
though you'd lost the last dollar I lent 


you? Waal, no! I didn’t mean that, 
Inky. Gosh! man, set down. I didn't 
mean that. I take it all back; I do, 
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'T kind o’ slipped out, unbe- 
knownst. I declar’ for’t sometimes I do 
talk like some them old women down t’ 
home, weth narthin’ t’ say an’ all day t’ 
You know I'd give you ev'ry 


hawnest. 


say it. 


shillin’ as Orient wouldn’t want an’ you 


might. There, that’s right; I ‘llow I 
ouchtn’t t? huv said it. But, rippety:rap- 
yety blank! man, what do you mean todo 
by thet girl? She’s the on’y one I hev, 
and, gosh! she’s a beauty! She’sa beauty 
like— What is it bout a pearl an’a pig? 
Waal, let it go. I never was handy with 
thet kind o’ slush. But you ’ain’t got no 
right to— Speak out, Inky—” 

‘Yes, uncle, as soon as you will let 
me.” the young man answered, growing 
cooler as the Captain became more in- 
volved and confused. ‘‘I should like to 
marry Orient, and she’s willing. Per- 
haps I ought to have spoken about it be- 
fore, but it wer’n’t until yesterday I got a 
job, and I waited for that before letting 
on about it. They want me to take the 
Corvo, and have offered a good lay. Then 
there’s the house down t’ York, in Maine, 
and nigh on to two thousand coming to 
me from the Martha—” 

Captain John was silent, or, rather, he 
was silenced, for a few minutes; then he 
doubled again. ‘‘Sail under thet tiddle- 
dywinks of a rap of a Portugee flag? 
Did you mean it hawnest? Ain't your 
own flag good enough? What ’re you 
doin’ it for? Runnin’ away because 
we've got war with them [dear! dear! 
what a blank!] Britishers? Runnin’ 
away, air you? Well, I'd ruther lose 
thet condemned leg, an’ this arm, an’ 
thet arm, and her. God strike me dead 
on my own deck before I'd say yes to 
thet! Here, call the girl. Orient! Ori- 
ent! Come here you Hello! what's 
that? Hand me thet glass, Inky. She’sa 

no—yes, she is; she’s a brig comin’ in 
at the northeast channel; and there goes 
her flag—by ! our flag! Run, Inky; 
run,man. Get down there and find out 
all you ean about her.” 

When he dropped the glass and looked 
around, he was alone; for Increase, de- 
lighted with the diversion, and confident 
that time would make everything right, 
had rushed away at the first suggestion. 
For a moment he looked, down despond- 
ently, and cried out: ‘‘Oh, bless this 
gout! bless this blessed old leg! Orient! 
Ah, here you are! I must get down to 
the Castle. See ef you can’t move that 
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foot o’ mine. Gently—gently--GENTLY! 
Whow! Gosh! girl, that hurt.” 

He gasped, and lay back a little while, 
with his eyes half closed; then braced 
himself and asked for a glass of grog. 
‘**Tt won't do thet bundle much sight o’ 
good, but it ‘ll help me powerful,” he 
said, by way of apology. *‘‘ There, thet’s 
complete. I feel better already. Fill 
up my pipe, will you ? and tell Joao to 
get some sort o’ litter, an’ four men to 
handle it. I can’t help it, Orient. I’ve 
got to go, an’ the Lord ain’t a-goin’ to 
hail me yet awhile. An’ ef He is,” he 
continued, after thinking over the possi- 
bility of the proposition, and shutting his 
long thin lips together—‘‘ an’ ef He is, I’m 
goin’ all the same.” 

When his pipe was half smoked he 
looked up again, and bade her sit down 
on a low stool beside him. ‘‘ An’ so she 
wants to leave the old man, does she, my 
little Orient?” he asked. ‘‘Tell me the 
truth, now. Does she want to go off with 
that young— Does she love him ?” 

Very softly, ‘‘ Yes, father!” and a cush- 
ion of golden yellow silk suddenly nestled 
against his waistcoat. 

‘**So she ‘ud leave the old man alone ?” 

‘* Father — please; oh, father!” and a 
sob. 

He laid his scaly, knotted hand upon 
the golden cushion and stroked it, while 
a thinner, harder hand clutched at his 
heart-strings so viciously that the tears 
came into his eyes. 

‘* An’ so she loves him, does she?” he 
said again, hoping to be contradicted, 
and yet—such is the inconsistency of pa- 
ternal hearts—glad to hear the answer: 

**Oh yes, father, I—I do love him. 
Please don’t be angry with us. Can’t 
we always live together just as we do 
now ?” 

‘* With her arms around my neck ?” he 
answered suddenly, softened, and for a 
long time after neither spoke. His pipe 
had gone out, bui the rugged fingers still 
moved slowly with a rough, caressing 
gesture over her gold-enhaloed head. 
Both were dreaming—the old man of the 
happy past, the girl of the happy future 
—-and their dreams were alike; for there 
is but one spring in the life of man; and 
love is as the sea, that changeth ever, yet 
is always the same. - 

While they were sitting thus, the door 
suddenly burst open, and Increase rushed 
in, breathless and panting. 
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‘** It’s Captain Sam Reid, in the General 
Armstrong,” he cried,:1s soon as he could 
speak. ‘‘She’s put in for water, and the 
Governor has given them the freedom of 
the port for twenty-four hours. He says 
he won't have time to come all the way 
up here, but he wants to see you bad. 
Couldn’t you manage to get down there 
someway, Uncle John ?” 

‘*Sam Reid? in the Armstrong? Get 
there, eh? B'gosh! I'll get there or bust. 
Where’s thet chair they was goin’ to get 
me? Run, Inky; run, boy! See what’s 
become of thet rascal Joao. Get there, 
eh? Tll— Damme ef thet chair don't 
come ‘long purty soon I'll bust right here. 
Is she straight from home?.... Now 
where's thet boy gone to? You go an’ 
see, Orient, an’ tell em to hurry.” 


III. 


About five o’clock of the same after- 
noon there was a commotion in the Cap- 
tains’ Room at the consulate. Three sail 
had been sighted from the northeast 
point, and immediately afterward the 
word ‘‘ British” flashed down from the 
semaphore. Reid lost no time, but col- 
lected his crew and at once put off for his 
brig. He well knew that English com- 
manders could not be trusted to respect 
the rights of neutral ports that were not 
sufficiently fortified to enforce them, and 
he expected to be attacked. There was, 
of course, no hope of eseape, and but lit- 
tle hope of effective resistance, but he de- 
termined to make a gallant defence, or, as 
he put it to Captain John, “‘If ’'m a-goin’ 
to die, John,” he said, ‘‘ I’m a-goin’ to die 
hard.” 

His ship measured 246 tons, was manned 
by ninety men, including officers, and 
carried seven guns, only one of which, 
her Long Tom, was a forty-two pounder.* 
The British squadron consisted of the 
shi, of the line Plantagenet, 74 guns, 
the frigate Rota, 44, and the brig Carna- 


* This gun is now in the Santa Cruz Fort at Fayal. 
It originally belonged to the French line-of-battle 
ship Hoche (84 guns) captured by Sir John B. War- 
ren, and was bought in England with the rest of 
her main battery of forty-two pounders, sold to the 
United States government, and rejected on account 
of an indentation in the muzzle by which it can be 
recognized to-day. After serving on an American 
privateer chartered by Haiti during that republic’s 
war with France, it lay for several years in South 
Street, New York city, and was finally mounted on 
a pivot of the General Armstrong, private armed 
brig. 
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tion, 18; in all 136 guns, manned by two 
thousand picked men on their way to New 
Orleans. The defences of the port con- 
sisted of the ‘‘ Castle,” a crumbling little 
pentagon of lava blocks armed with some 
fifteen guns, and of a smaller fort to the 
northeast, in still worse condition. The 
garrison did not muster 150 sorry substi 
tutes for soldiers. Under these condi 
tions it was reasonable, but common 
place, te surrender on summons; abso 
lutely insane, but sublime, to fight. Reid 
fought. 

The moment he set foot on deck he 
gave the order to pipe all hands, and in a 
few vigorous words he explained the sit 
uation. ‘‘As soon as they find out who 
we are, boys,” he concluded, ‘‘ they are 
sure to attack us. J am going to stay 
and see the fun. How do you feel about 
it?” 

The men gave him three cheers for an 
answer, and a minute later the stars and 
stripes were floating over the gallant lit 
One half the crew cleared her 
for action, the other began to warp her 
inshore under the guns of the fort, while 
a launch from the Carnation approach 
ed near enough to make out her name 
through the glass, and immediately rowed 
back to her ship. 

From the consulate window Captain 
Jobn watched the suspicious movements 
of the British boats, and closed his tele 
scope with a snap. ‘‘She’ll never get 
outen here,” he said, pointing down to 
the Armstrong. ‘‘They’re goin’ to attack 
her, neutrality or no neutrality, and Sam 
Reid’s goin’ to fight. Itold you so! Did 
you hear thet?” he cried, as the cheer 
of his countrymen rang across the water 
**B’gosh! I wish J could fight too, stead 
o’ lyin’ here like a bale o’ rags afire an’ 
smokin’ at the top end. Hello! look ‘t 
thet! Here they come — four launches, 
an’ "bout fotty men to each. Fower 
tems fotty—how many d’s thet make, 
Orient? There’s Peter Tyson drawin’ a 
bead on ’em with his Long Tom. Thar’)! 
be daylight somewhere when he barks. 
Thet’s right, Peter; you stick to your gun. 
I never took much ’ccount o’ carronades 
myself, though they might come hand) 
*gainst boats. Look out now....Thars 
Reid hollarin’ to ’em to keep off. Keep 
off be blowed! thet ain’t what they come 
for. Hi! hi! Itold youso. Did you see 
her flesh? I wish thet durned smoke ‘ud 


clear or blow tother way. Smoke hez 
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got a way 0’ comin’ to leeward same ez wa- 
ter will run down.... Thar you air again 
—thar you air. Bang! whizz! bang! 
_hear the splash? Gosh! ain’t they ‘na 
hurry to get away? Look at ‘em run—jest 
look at ‘em run, will you, ’s f they got 
fast to a fin-back. The boys are cheerin’ 


too. Cheer away, you lubbers! °‘Tain't 


all ov you'll hev ‘nother show in the 


mornin’. Oh—this leg! Get me a glass 
ov agurdente, Inky, I—- Whewch! ef 
thet foot ain't hot! Thankee, Inky; thet 
allus goes to the right place.” 

In the consulate all was bustle and con- 
fusion. The American sailors in port, 
some thirty-five or so, came rushing in 
from all quarters of the town, and stood 
in the archway, talking excitedly. In the 
street the green-coated, yellow-strapped 
soldiers were marching past towards the 
landing, whence they directed all small 
boats to be pulled inshore and stripped 
of their oars and sails. Messengers, all- 
important and excited, were running to 
and fro between the executive mansion 
and the different consular offices, and 
from the row of houses opposite the sea- 
wall came the wails of frightened women 
and children and the hoarse cries of 
wrangling men. Darkness had come on, 
and only increased the confusion. In 
the semi-twilight the little American brig 
could be clearly seen on the bright sur- 
face of the bay like a black spot on a 
Claude Lorraine glass, the lanterns glim- 
mering now here, now there, across her 
decks and in her rigging. Then for a 
while all became quiet, so quiet that most 
people imagined the fighting over for the 
night. Thesoldiers were withdrawn, and 
such as were not on duty loitered about 
the ramparts of the old fort.in expectant 
curiosity, while the most adventurous of 
the youths and boys crouched behind the 
parapet along the street and watched the 
ships through the crevices between the 
blocks of lava. . 

Captain John, however, knew that this 
first attack was merely a prelude, and 
explained his reasons therefor to the 
group of American sailors, every one of 
whom looked up to him with admiration, 
and listened with envy to his oath-enam- 
elled language. Little by little, with 
consummate but unconscious skill, he 
worked them up into a state of patriotic 
enthusiasm, and when at last he asked 
them to carry his chair down to the land- 
ing, so that he might be nearer to the 
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scene of action, they drew aside and whis- 
pered together in the shadow of the Castle 
wall. 

In his little office on the first floor, the 
consul, John Dabney, was busy writing 
messages to the Governor and receiving 
his answers, when an old boatswain’s 
mate stepped into the lighted circle of the 
lamp, with a couple of nautical-looking 
shadows for a background. 

‘** Well ?” the consul said, as he look- 
ed up from his paper. ‘Oh, it is you, 
Eliphalet. What can I do for you ?” 

‘* Please, sir,” the old fellow answered, 
scratching the floor—‘‘it’s this way, sir: 
I—we—you—oh, the devil! Can we go 
aboard the Armstrong, sir ?”’ 

‘*The Governor has just sent me a mes 
sage to say that you could not.” 

After a pause: ‘‘ An’ what’s your way 
of thinkin’, sir ?” 

‘*The Governor says you cannot go.” 

Eliphalet pulled at his cap for a mo- 
ment, and looked back at his companions. 
‘*Thankee, sir,” he said, finally, edging 
towards the door. ‘‘ An’ savin’ your par- 
don, sir’, the Governor!” 

Mr. Dabney laughed, and bent over his 
desk again, ‘‘ Well,” he said to himself, 
‘*Tvedelivered the message. If they want 
to go, I suppose they'll go. I can’t stop 
them.” And went on with his writing. 

Down at the landing, Captain John, 
with Orient and Increase beside him, the 
group of sailors surrounding them, was 
watching the ships through his night- 
glass. Eliphalet had repeated his inter- 
view, and the men were cursing. ‘‘ What's 
the matter now ?” asked the Captain. ‘Is 
thet all? Gosh! ef I only hed a leg or 
two ‘twouldn’t bother me to get out there. 
She’s not fifty fathom out!” 

‘*There’s only five in the lot can swim, 
uncle; we'd thought of that too. Hello! 
What does that mean? Have they given 
her up ?” 

A boat had put out from the privateer, 
and was rowing ashore, the oars creaking 
hard, as though she were heavily laden, 
and the men crowded forward with eager 
curiosity. About thirty landed, and the 
last pushed the launch out again with his 
foot. 

‘What does this mean, boys ?” Increase 
asked, elbowing his way through the line. 
‘* Who is in command here? Have you 
left the ship?” 

‘*You bet we have,” one of the fore- 
most answered, speaking with a foreign 
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accent. ‘‘They’re gettin’ ready to attack 
us with a whole fleet of boats,and we 
wer'n’t a-goin’ to stay and be shot to 
pieces.” 

‘‘Shame! you curs!” Increase had 
sprung forward; his right fist suddenly 
shot out from his shoulder, and the cow- 
ard reeled backward, while a volley of 
commendatory exclamations broke on 
the volley of oaths that preceded it. 
‘*Now, boys!” cried the young man, 
stripping off his jacket. ‘‘There’s our 
boat. I'll have it back here in half a 
minute. Here goes!” and turning quick- 
ly he dived off the landing- steps; two 
others followed; a few strong strokes 
brought her alongside, and the men tum- 
bled in and sprang to the oars. ‘‘ Now!” 
and before the astonished renegades had 
realized what had happened, their volun- 
teer substitutes were swarming up the 
side of the brig. 

For once in his life the smoke of his 
pipe choked Captain John. ‘‘ God bless 
the son of a gun!” he said, hoarsely and 
triumphantly, shaking his fist. ‘‘ Orient 
girl, ef he gits back, you ken hev him. 
By ——, you shell hev him, right off to- 
morrow mornin’. Don’t say no—'tain’ta 
bit ov use. I say you shell!” 

‘** Oh, father, please.” 

‘*Hush! Look ’'t thet; they’re a-comin’, 
ten, twelve—ay, fourteen ov ’em. Thet 
officer of theirs must be a dandy; they’re 
a-comin’ on like sheep to the slaughter- 
house. I want to know—now I want to 
know. Did you ever see anything to beat 
thet? Gosh! this ain’taclam-bake! Jest 
you watch for Peter Tyson’s first shot, 
and ef he don’t knock e-tarnal salvation 
into some ’v ’em so’s skunk grease won’t 
do them not a mite o’ good— Hi! there 
she blo-o-ows! Rattle away tell you can’t 
hear yourselves think. Must be three 
hunderd them fellows in the boats. Three 
hunderd! Gosh! yes, ’n’ more too. Whoop- 
sy glory! there she goes agin! They won’t 
be no three hunderd to look for their 
ships when this fog ov smoke lifts. I 
wonder what Inky’s doin’? Don’t take 
on, Orient. I reckon he’s doin’ well—fust 
rate. It’s an opportunity for a young 
man. Oh! drat this leg! I wish J was 
there, ’stead o’ here, doin’ narthin’ but 
use up cuss words. Oh, good! Did you 
see that one go through ’em? MHoorah, 
boys! Gosh! they're haulin’ off. No! 
there they come agin, all hunched like a 
school of herrin’. Now look out for 


Peter. There! thet’s him. Whizz-bang! 
See them scatter—jest watch ’em scatter. 
It’s a good show, Orient. Them fellers 
‘n thet boat purty nigh got aboard. 
Quick, there, some o’ you. Ah, that’s 
right, they’ve got ‘em. Busted ’em off 
like flies. Splash ’em in, splash ‘em in, 
the —— ! Et’s hot in there jest 
*bout now, I reckon. Now there’s that 
cussed smoke blowin’ this way agin.” 

The wind had shifted suddenly, and for 
the next few minutes they could distin- 
guish nothing but the flashes of flame 
from the guns. Then a pause; another 
flash or two; a minute of quiet; then a 
cheer*from the brig, another, and yet an- 
other, rang through the cloud that was 
floating upwards and towards them. 
From the dark stillness that lay like oil 
upon the waters came the irregular 
splashing of oars and a confused noise of 
men’s voices crying to one another, a 
subdued sound, yet varied and multi 
plied, like all voices of the night. Then 
the smoke cleared; for a brief moment 
the moon broke through the clouds, and 
they could see the things that were done, 
and the horrible things that were left 
undone. 

In spite of his enthusiasm, Captain 
John shuddered. The execution had 
been appalling. Three launches had 
completely disappeared; three more were 
drifting helplessly towards the rocks, 
their cargo of dead and wounded inex- 
tricably entangled. In another boat two 
sailors were vainly struggling with the 
sweeps and calling for help; the rest 
were rowing away slowly, yet as fast as 
they could, out of reach of the murder- 
ous fire from the brig. 

Captain John looked at his watch, and 
said, ‘‘Twenty-eight minutes”; then, af- 
ter a pause, he added, meditatively, 
‘*Thet were ’bout ’s good fightin’ ’s ever I 
see.” Orient had buried her head in his 
lap, and was sobbing in a half-frightened, 
half-hysterical way. ‘‘Don’t do thet, 
Orient,” he said, patting her gently. ‘‘ It 
hurts, an’ it don’t do ’ny good to no one. 
War is war, my girl,- an’ thet means 
fighten; et’s allus ben so,’n’ I kind o’ 
reckon et allus will be; ’n’ you ’n’ I can’t 
change it. Inky ll be all right... .I de- 
clar’ thet girl’s tryin’ her best to borrow 
trouble, same’s mother used vo, an’ I’m 
jest sot dead agin it.” 

The moon had disappeared again, and 
all became quiet and dark around them. 























































Across the bay the ships’ lanterns flitted 
about like fire-flies, with the same appar- 
ent lack of purpose. At the end of the 
street the lights of the consulate shone 
dimly through the dust-covered windows, 
and from the town beyond came a con- 
fused murmur, like the buzzing of many 
insects on a summer night. After the 
angry, bellowing noise of the fight, the 
present stillness was so profound as to 
seem audible, and it was not like the still- 
ness of rest, but like the ominous still- 
ness of suspense, pregnant with impend- 
ng storm. While they were waiting, the 
town clock struck one, and a little later 
the consul came down towards them. 

‘Ho! Captain John! Captain Jolin!” 
he called out. ‘‘Is that you?” 

‘Ay, ay, sir. Port your helm and 
come alongside. Thet’s the pigeon, as 
they say in Chiny. Shake hands, sir, 
on thet fight. Guess you're mighty glad 
you was born down on the Cape. J 


ali 

“Hm! Well. now that it is all over, 
come and take a shake-down with me. 
It is rather late for you and Orient to go 
all the way home.” 

‘Well, now, Mr. Dabney, thet’s real 
kind o’ you,” the Captain broke in; ‘* but 
it ain't all over, ’eccordin’ to my reckon- 
in’, an’ I guess I'll jest hover round an’ 
see it out. Thankee all the same, sir; 
an’ ef you'll send my boy Joao down 
here, an’ take Orient along--” 

‘Oh, father, let me stay, please—” 

‘‘Ho-ho! She’s a chip ov the old block, 
you see,” the old fellow cried out, delight- 


ed 


‘An’ ef it’s a girl, she shell wear a weddin’-ring, 
An’ ef it’s a boy, he shell fight agin the king!’ 


An’ thet’s about the size of it, Mr. Dab- 
ney. My boy Inky’s doin’ the fightin’, 
an’ this girl’s a-goin’ to wear a weddin’- 
ring soon’s ever he comes ashore. Ha! 
ha! It ud be real kind o’ you, sir, ter fix 
it all ship-shape for me some time to- 
morrer. Will you, now? Well, I de- 
clar’! Thankee, sir, thankee, an’ good- 
night to you.” 

While the Governor and the various 
consuls talked and argued and scribbled 
and copied their scribblings, Captain John 
sat in his arm-chair and swore; for after 
the excitement of the evening the pain in 
his stump and toe burned merrily through 
the night. Buta little after daybreak he 
once more forgot his legs, for the British 
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brig Carnation was drawing inshore, 
with the evident intention of making 
short work of the privateer. 

‘Oh ho!” said the old Captain, as a 
broadside whistled across the water and 
shattered against the rocks; ‘‘ this looks’s 
though ‘t might be the end. Now, Peter, 
old man, let’s see ef you're loaded for— 
Thet’s a good shot; clean through her 
topmast! Look out, there—pshaw! them 
fellers can’t shoot wuth shucks. It’s 
‘bout as much they ken do to hit the isl- 
and. Sam Reid’s goin’ to try a shot him- 
self now. Good shot, Sam! Thet one 
took ‘em square in the belly—I see the 
splinters fly from here. An’, 0’ course, 
there’s thet smoke agin,so I can’t see 
narthin’. Well, fire away, you lubbers! 
Shoo! I’m a skunk ef she ain’t haulin’ 
off. She ain’t, now? Yes, by the Lord 
God A’mighty, she is: runnin’ away, 
runnin’ plumb away! Look out there, 
Orient; run, girl! Oh, these legs—it’s 
comin’ dead atop o’ me—a-ali!” 

As he spoke, a last shot from the re- 
tiring brig struck the stone coping of the 
landing - wharf, and a large fragment 
spun into the air above the little group. 
The Captain saw it and attempted to 
rise, but his legs were useless, and the 
falling iron mass struck him squarely 
across the chest. At the same moment a 
dull report rang out from the privateer; 
her boats were lowered and manned, and 
as the brave crew reached the shore, the 
little vessel settled in the shallow water. 
The pivot of her Long Tom had become 
disabled, and Captain Reid, seeing that 
further resistance was impossible, had 
scuttled his ship. The fight was over, 
and, though none knew it at the time, 
New Orleans was saved.* 

After the landing, all was confusion. 
The Governor protested against the reten- 
tion of their arms by the American sail- 
ors, and Captain Reid wisely agreed with 
him in order to forestall the possibility 
of a renewal of hostilities on land. For 
further protection, Reid determined to 
quarter his men in the San Francisco 


* Lloyd (mad Lloyd, as he was called) was on his 
way to Jamaica, where he was to join Admiral Coch- 
rane and take part in the expedition against New 
Orleans. The fight in Fayval detained him ‘several 
days, so that the armament arrived before New Or- 
leans four days after General Jackson had arrived 
there himself. But for this delay the expedition 
would have found the town unprotected, and its 
capture might have materially altered the conditions 
of the treaty of peace with England 
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Church, and marched them off at once. 
During his three actions with the enemy 
he had lost one officer and one seaman 
only, and their dead bodies were laid out 
reverently before the altar. The wound- 
ed, seven in number, were made as com- 
fortable as possible in a side chapel, and 
the rest of the men were told off in watch- 
es, the starboard watch doing sentinel 
duty at the doors. These arrangements 
completed, he started off at once with a 
few men to seek for Captain John, of 
whose wounding he had only just been 
apprised. They found him, still uncon- 
scious, on the spot where he had been 
struck, with Orient, Increase, and the 
consul bending over him. 

Reid took the heavy, passive hand in 
his and called to his old comrade: ‘‘ John, 
John, old man! It’s me—Sam. Can’t 
you hear me, old fellow? Poor old John, 
I'm afraid— Come, boys, take him up 
gently. My! but it’s a pity! Id rather 
have lost—” 

The boom of a gun drowned his last 
words, and he started as he felt Captain 
John close his hand over his own and 
draw himself up to a sitting posture. 
The wounded man looked around him for 
a moment with a puzzled expression and 
laughed, a little foolishly, as the second 
broadside sounded over the water. 

‘* Well, I declar’,” he said, feebly, ‘‘ ef 
they ain’t still a-shellin’ Sam’s shin, an’ 
she sunk, an’ not a man aboard ov her! 
Thet’s pure unadult’rated cussedness; 
pure cussedness, I call it, though it’s a 
deal handier for ’em *n when he was on 


deck. Hee! hee! B’golly, Sam, ’s that 
you? You done well, Sam; you done 
well. LIreckon you must hev— George! 


ain’t my head queer! 
there? Get mea glass of so’thin’ to stiffen 
up on. Ef it hadn’t ben for them legs, 
Sam, them dratted old legs— What was 
I sayin’? Oh yes; them legs is covered 
plumb up to the top with barnacles. 
Gosh! what's ailin’ me?” he cried, fall- 


Inky boy, are you 


ing back. 
Reid called to his men. ‘‘Come, boys, 
quick! Takehim up tothe church. [ll 


be right along. Tell Mr. Brosonham to 
do what he can, and more too!” 

But in spite of the surgeon’s efforts Cap- 
tain John remained unconscious until 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
he opened his eyes and sat up. 

‘*Guess I must hev ‘nother ov them 
blamed bilious attacks—-everything looks 
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kind o’ blue. Eh! what's this? Looks’s 
though ’t might be achurch.” He paused 
for a moment and smiled childishly. 
‘*Must be Inky’s weddin’;” and with un- 
certain fingers he pulied off his large 
Guinea coast zodiac ring and held it up. 
“Tm glad ov it, now it’s come. Who 
giveth this woman away? Who what? 
Oh yes. I forgot. J give her away 
*Ain’t I got a right to? She’s my daugh 
ter. Now, what’s that noise?” he 
went on, pettishly, as a roll of muffled 
drums sounded at the lower end of the 
street. 

The surgeon explained to him that the 
British had obtained permission to bury 
their dead, and that the cortége was form 
ing below, and suddenly the old man 
rallied. 

‘* Sam!” he called out,in his usual high- 
keyed voice. ‘‘Sam! turn the boys out 
to salute the dead. There ain’t no feelin’ 
agin dead men but good feelin’s. They're 
all friends, Sam. You, ’n’ I, ’n’ all ov us 
got to die some day. Listen! the drum 
says, ‘Come; come; come, come, come | 
I'll hev to set through it all ‘cause o’ 
them legs; but you can ’pologize ‘bout 
it to em afterwards. Boys, by boats’ 
crews, form! Hats off, an’ no cheerin’, 
now. They've gone afore the Chief Ad 
miral, Him as commands all good sail 
ors.” 

A murmur of approbation rippled 
through the crowd; the large doors 
swung open; the men fell in; and before 
they had realized what they were doing, 
they had formed before the church, two 
deep, their officers in a central group, on 
the little three-cornered plaza that over 
looks the street. 

Reid stood, bareheaded, beside Captain 
John’s chair, and as the solemn proces 
sion passed slowly below them he heard 
him repeating, ‘‘Come; come; come, 
come, come!” moving his fingers gently 
to the slow rhythm of the drum-beat. In- 
stinctively officers and men saluted as 
their late foes passed by on their last 
march, to heaven; for Jack is a poet, and 
the sea has taught him.the reverence o! 
death. 

When the last file had passed, Reid bent 
over to speak to Capiain John, then held 
up his hand in token of silence. Out of 





the distance down the street they stil! 
heard the drum calling, ‘‘ Come; comv, 
come, come, come !” and they understood ; 
old John Tottencourt had gone. 
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THE COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. A. ABBEY, AND COMMENTS BY ANDREW LANG. 


VIIl. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


fHEScotch, with unconsciousabsurdity, 
l sometimes talk of ‘* tempting Provi- 
dence.” In writing All's Well that Ends 
Well, Shakespeare was ‘‘tempting” the 
Higher Criticism. Ever since the days 
of Zenodotus in Alexandria the Higher 
Criticism has revelled in ‘‘athetising,” or 
marking as spurious, this part of an au- 
thor’s work because it is ‘‘ unworthy of 
him,” that part because it is ‘‘ not in his 
style,” a third portion because it is a repe- 
tition of something he has said elsewhere, 
and so on, till in Homer there are few 
lines to which some German or some 
Alexandrian Greek has not urged objec- 
tions. To similar exercises of idle inge- 
nuity has All’s Well that Ends Well been 
exposed. When Lucian met Homer in 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 506.— 22 


the Fortunate Islands, he asked the poet 
which of the rejected passages were really 
his own. ‘‘ All and every one of them,” 
answered the shade; and Shakespeare’s 
ghost might have made as inclusive a re- 
sponse to critical inquiries. Yet All’s 
Well is certainly a play full of difficulties 
and enigmas. It was first printed in the 
folio of 1623, and very badly printed it 
was. None of the dramas contains so 
many passages that appear to be corrupt; 
none is so rich in the unintelligible; none 
so open to conjectural emendation. Dr. 
Hudson, in his Shakespeare,* guesses, but 
he only offers his opinion as a guess, that 
the piece is a very early one amended by 
the author at a later period. If this be 
* Boston, 1882. 
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so, Shakespeare may have worked over 
his manuscript, making additions and al- 
terations not very legible, which puzzled 
the printers. In that case, Shakespeare 
will for once have ‘‘ blotted a line.” The 
conjecture is to some extent justified, as 
Dr. Hudson points out, by the extraordi- 
nary variations in the style. These might 
lead the Higher Criticism to believe either 
that the play is the work of very different 
ages in the development of Shakespeare’s 
genius, or that various hands have col- 
laborated inthe comedy. There are long 
tirades of rhymed couplets, fuil of euphu- 
istic antitheses and conceits. There are 
other speeches in blank verse of Shake- 
speare’s usual felicity. These contradic- 
tions may be explained as the work of 
different periods, or we may, perhaps, 
more plausibly imagine that Shakespeare 
was only beginning to shake off his early 
bad manner, his rhymes and conceits, 
and emerging into the purer and more nat- 
ural air of his genius. It would be plea- 
sant to believe, if wecould, that the speecii- 
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es of the Clown were interpolations, mere 
‘gag,’ as playerssay. The Clown is quite 
the worst of all Shakespearian clowns. 
The late Count of Rousillon, Bertram’s fa- 
ther, is said to have enjoyed his frivolities, 
and for old acquaintance’ sake the Count’s 
widow endures them. They are coarse 
and stupid, even beyond the ordinary 
stupidity of Elizabethan horse-play. We 
read them with fatigue and surprise, as 
we occasionally read the foolings of the 
comic press. The Clown, like the Scotch 
editor, ‘‘jocks wi’ deeficulty.” He has 
his stereotyped buffooneries about horns 
and the like, and, on the whole, is a pre- 
posterously tedious jester. His wit is 
very like that of the New Humor, and 
mainly consists of gabble. To be sure, 
we may urge that clowns were probably 
quite as dull in general as this lover of 
Isbel. His is a ‘‘ naturalistic” portrait; 
the portrait of Audrey’s lover is ‘‘ roman- 
tic,” untrue to nature, and therefore a joy 
forever. As to the suggestion that the 
Clown’s gabble is ‘‘ gag” foisted in by 





Kua. ‘‘ Know’st thou not, Bertram, what she has done for me?”—Act IZ, Scene III. 
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LENA. ‘‘ Pardon, madam; the Count Rousillon cannot be my brother,.”— t I, Scene 111 
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actors, we know that in the opinion of 
the ancient critics the plays of Aris- 
tophanes suffered from similar interpola- 
tions. But in the case of Shakespeare 
we have, at least in this instance, no his- 
toricalinformation. If this Clown divert- 
ed an Elizabethan audience, we can only, 
like Mr. Pickwick in the matter of Mr. 
Peter Magnus’s friends, envy their readi- 
ness to be amused. 

Another feature in the play which 
tempts the Higher Criticism is the recur- 
rence of incidents and situations which 
Shakespeare uses elsewhere. The very 
distasteful artifice by which Helena final- 
ly wins Bertram is the stratagem by 
which Mariana secures Angelo. Used 
once, by an incidental character, it is 
used once too often. Employed by a 
heroine with whom we are to sympathize, 
the plan is repulsive. But Shakespeare 
has a habit of repeating himself. Sydney 
Smith complained to Constable that in 
every novel of Scott’s, from Guy Man- 
nering to The Fortunes of Nigel, there 
occurred a Meg Merrilies. ‘‘ She is good,” 
he said, ‘‘ but good too often.” In a simi- 
lar way Shakespeare constantly introduces 
his heroine disguised as a man, and his ut- 
terly selfish and heartless jeune premier. 
There is Claudio in Much Ado about 
Nothing ; there is the ‘‘ flower-like young 
man” of Measure for Measure ; there is 
Bertram here, in All’s Well that Ends 
Well. Itis possible that Shakespeare was 
much impressed by the stupid pride, lev- 
ity, and heartlessness of the young no- 
dlesse; he was obliged to make heroes of 
them, but he shows them for heroes very 
unheroic. They are almost always un- 
worthy of the love with which women 
persecute them. From ‘‘ Venus and Ado- 
nis” onward, Shakespeare treats, and not 
without liking, the pursuit by the woman 
of the man. The circumstance occurs 
frequently enough in life, but it is never 
agreeable to watch. Every one would 
prefer the worm in the bud to feed on the 
damask cheek rather than to see 


“ Vénus toute entiére a sa proie attachée,” 


as Helena attaches herself to Bertram. A 
character in many ways so admirable is 
debased when Helena becomes a crampon. 
English has no word so ungallant, but the 
French supply a phrase. In brief, as Dr. 
Hudson remarks, All’s Well that Ends 
Well ‘‘is more apt to inspire an apolo- 
getic than an enthusiastic tone of mind.” 
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‘* One does not take to it heartily, and can 
hardly admire it without something of an 
effort.” It is difficult to believe in admira- 
tion which is notspontaneous. As we must 
keep repeating, Shakespeare was human, 
after all. He wrote nothing in which 
there were not admirable passages wor- 
thy of himself. But we, like Ben Jon- 
son, should love him “‘on this side idol- 
atry.”’ Criticism is absolutely worthless 
if it is not sincere. We are not to read 
Shakespeare as if he were infallible, nor 
to accept all he did in a spirit of blind 
and unquestioning faith. At the same 
time we must remember, in speaking of 
so divine a genius, what Pope says of 
others that blamed as great a mind, 


“Tt is not Homer nods, but we who dream.” 


There have been found critics who be- 
lieved to the utmost in All’s Well that Ends 
Well. Hazlitt says: ‘‘ It is one of the most 
pleasing of our author’s comedies. .. . The 
character of Helena is one of great sweet- 
ness and delicacy. She is placed in cir- 
cumstances of the most critical kind, and 
has to court her husband both as a virgin 
and as a wife; yet the most scrupulous 
delicacy of female modesty is not once 
violated.”” Why, female modesty is vio- 
lated constantly by Helena. Her banter 
with Parolles appears quite out of keep- 
ing with delicacy as estimated by the taste 
of any age. It is impossible to think of 
Antigone or Isabella or Imogen laugh- 
ing over Helena’s chosen topic with 
Parolles. She possesses the ‘‘ union of 
tenderness and strength” which Mrs. 
Jamieson admires in her. She deliber- 
ately places herself in the ‘‘lowest and 
ugliest situation.” She thrusts herself 
on a man who, being, it appears, the 
King’s ward, cannot refuse any match 
which the King imposes on him. She is 
the thief, not of love, but of lust. She 
treats Bertram as Gunnar treats Bryn- 
hild in the saga. The situation is none 
of Shakespeare’s making; he borrowed it 
from Boccaccio. But, to be frank, the 
situation is at once hideous and wholly 
out of keeping with Heélena’s character 
as it appears in her conversation with 
the Countess of Rousillon, Bertram’s 
mother, or in her own matchless solilo- 
quy. 

Bertram is leaving Rousillon for the 
court at Paris. Helena, the daughter of 
Gerard de Narbon, the physician, has 
been brought up by the Countess. She 
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PaROLuss. ‘‘ France is a dog-hole.”—Act I1., Scene Il. 


weeps as Bertram takes farewell, weeps 
like the captive girls in the Iliad, 


“Tlarpowhov rpdgaoww, oppy Cabrav Kydé ixdorn.”* 
She is supposed to lament her father, but it 
is for Bertram’s love that she is lamenting. 


* In semblance for Patroclus, but each for her 
own woe. 


Then, when she is left alone, comes her 
beautiful soliloquy : 


Hel. O, were that all! I think not on my father; 
And these great tears grace his remembrance more 
Than those I shed for him. What was he like? 
I have forgot him: my imagination 
Carries no favor in it but Bertram’s 
I am undone: there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. ‘Twere all one 
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That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me: 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 
The ambition in my love thus plagues itself: 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 

Must die for love. ’Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To see him every hour; to sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our heart’s table; heart too capable 

Of every line and trick of his sweet favor: 

But now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his reliques. Who comes here ? 
is Pa- 


ay ’ 


The person who ‘comes here’ 


rolles. 

“T know him a notorious liar, 
Think him a great way fool, solely a coward; 
Yet these fixed evils sit so fit in him 
That they take place when virtue’s steely bones 
Look bleak i’ the cold wind.” 


So Helena begins to banter with Pa- 
rolles: ‘‘ Man is enemy to virginity; how 
may we barricado it against him?” 

We might explain Helena’s mirth as 
a hysterical kind of reaction from her 
melancholy. But her judgment on Pa- 
rolles shows that she has all her wits 
about her, including her sense of honor. 
She pronounces the world’s judgment on 
the diverting, the delightful Parolles— 
made ‘‘that men might breathe them- 
selves upon him,” the world’s flouting- 
stock. Yet Helena is again herself, in 
the truth and tenderness and devoted 
humility of her love, when she confesses 
her heart to the Countess. 


Hel. Then, I confess, 
Here on my knee, before high Heaven and you, 
That before you, and next unto high Heaven, 
I love your son. 
My friends were poor, but honest; so’s my love: 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not him 
That he is loved of me: I follow him not 
By any token of presumptuous suit ; 
Nor would I have him till I do deserve him; 
Yet never know how that desert should be. 
I know [ love in vain, strive against hope; 
Yet in this captious and intenible sieve 
I still pour in the waters of my love 
And lack not to lose still; thus, Indianlike, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more. My dearest madam, 
Let not your hate encounter with my love 
For loving where you do: but if yourself, 
Whose aged honor cites a virtuous youth, 
Did ever, in so true a flame of liking, 
Wish chastely and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herself and love, O, then, give pity 
To her whose state is such that cannot choose 
But lend and give where she is sure to lose; 
That seeks not to find that her search implies, 
But, riddlelike, lives sweetly where she dies! 


But Helena seems to become another 
woman when her love ‘‘ hurts him that 
is loved of me.” By dint of healing the 
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King of a fistula (as miraculously as Pas- 
cal’s niece was cured of the same com- 
plaint by the Holy Thorn), she wins per- 
mission to choose her own husband out 
of the courtiers. She chooses Bertram, 
who has never thought of loving her, and 
he is led, an unwilling victim, to the altar 
of Hymen. 

Helena is beautiful, loving, and virtu- 
ous, and Bertram disdains her because she 
is not of his own rank. He is hard, ar- 
rogant, false, ‘‘a lascivious boy,” but our 
sympathies must be with him, even when 
he scorns her touching appeal. 


“Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss.” 


In brief, he is shamefully and cruelly 
wronged. His harshness is offensive, but 
natural, perhaps inevitable. Helena, no 
doubt, is infinitely too good for him; but 
he does not want Helena. He is enslaved 
in the dawn of his youth, and his resolve 
to go to the wars, and leave his wife at the 
church door, is in no way unbecoming. 
Every one would sympathize with the 
woman had the matrimonial constraint 
been on the other side. Her position 
would have been tragical. The position 
into which Bertram is forced seems both 
tragical and ludicrous. As for the de- 
vice by which Helena wins her lord, it is 
the affair of Mariana over again, and 
even more distasteful. If it did not of- 
fend an Elizabethan audience, we may 
almost think that in this matter of a wo- 
man’s dignity, society, among its changes, 
has for once rather improved. However, 
it is not a topic for argument. Had Hel- 
ena regained her lord in a more generous 
and seemly way, we would still have to 
pardon the original manner of the woo- 
ing. We never can think of her with 
the pleasure which the mere names of 
Rosalind, of Imogen, of Portia, bring to 
the imagination. There is a stain of 
violent self-will on the ermine of her pas- 
sion. It is better to have loved and lost 
than to have won thus. And what a tri- 
umph is hers! what a victory! Dr. John- 
son, who could not any more than Colonel 
Newcome approve of Tom Jones, speaks 
his manly mind very freely about the ad- 
mired Bertram. The doctor was far from 
being an infallible, but he was a very sin- 
cere critic. If he did not like a thing, 
he said so, whatever weight of authority 
might be on the other side. He had none 
of the zsthetic affectations, the artistic 
hypocrisies, which Miss Repplier lately 
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treated of so divertingly in her Points of 
View. The doctor did not admire Gray 
nor Milton nor Tom Jones, and he said 
so with a will. As to Bertram, the sage 
remarks, ‘‘I cannot reconcile my heart to 
him—a man noble without generosity, 
and young without truth; who marries 
Helena as a coward” (here the doctor is 
too severe, the King could marry his ward 
as he pleased), ‘* and leaves her as a prof- 
ligate; when she is dead by his unkind- 
ness, sneaks home to another marriage; 
is accused by a woman he has wronged, 
defends himself by falsehood, and is dis- 
missed to happiness.” 

It is not correct to say that Bertram 
‘leaves Helenaas a profligate.” Nothing 
in his life becomes him like the leaving 
her. His intrigue with Diana may be re- 
garded with the lenient eye which morali- 
ty keeps on the scrapes of soldiers. ‘‘ Tricks 
he hath in him which gentlemen have.” 
But his lying about Diana—‘‘She is im- 
pudent, my lord”—is the basest kind of 
falsehood conceivable. Thus the famil- 
iar huddled-up dénouement of the stage 
is, in this instance, less plausible and in- 
teresting than usual. The truth about 
all this matter is that Shakespeare had 
laid hold of a story whose characters 
could not be made sympathetic—Boccac- 
cio’s tale of Giletta di Nerbona, English- 
ed in 1566 by William Paynter in The 
Palace of Pleasure. The story is fol- 
lowed more closely than usual; but the 
Countess, the Clown, the old Lord Lafeu, 
and Parolles are Shakespeare’s own. 

It is Parolles who gives life and enter- 
tainment to the piece. Shakespeare, in 
his character, makes a criticism of cow- 
ardice in one of its many aspects. Pa- 
rolles is cowardly neither like Eachan in 
The Fair Maid of Perth, nor like Morris 
in Rob Roy, nor like Falstaff, who is only 
a coward ‘‘upon instinct,” and for the 
humor of it. Parolles is one of the men 
whom a love of show and braggadocio 
leads into situations for which they have 
no stomach nor relish. It seems a sim- 
ple thing for a lily-livered knave not to 
thrust himself into camps when no ne- 
cessity compels. It is easy to understand, 
also, how a man’s temper may carry him 
where his heart will not support him. 
Thus the temper of Eachan is high and 
proud, but, alas, ‘‘ he has drunk the milk 
of the white doe,” and may not endure 
in moments of danger. His cowardice is 
tragic; that of the craven Morris, in Rob 
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Roy, is sordid; but the poltroonery of 
Parolles, as of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, is 
purely humorous and droll. He has a 
burlesque passion for pretence, and for 
pushing himself into notice as a Bobadil; 
indeed, Bobadil may have been his mod- 
el. These military humors, as in Pistol 
and the Miles Gloriosus, are an old in- 
heritance of the stage. Parolles wins on 
the inexperience of Bertram, though he is 
detected by the instinct of Helena and the 
sagacity of Lafeu. But it seems that he 
might have escaped through the test of 
the wars without absolute discredit if he 
had not been of so touchy a temper and 
delicate honor that he must needs recover 
the lost drum. A drum is not like a 
shield. No Spartan mother says ‘‘ with 
it or upon it.”” But Parolles must rescue 
his drum or die of very shame. His con- 
versations with Lafeu, all the insults he 
takes with a ‘‘Good, very good; it is so, 
then.--Good, very good; let it be conceal- 
ed awhile,” are in the haughty vein of 
ancient Pistol. Delicious is his refer- 
ence for a testimonial: 

‘“Noble heroes, my sword and yours are kin. 
Good sparks and lustrous—a word, good metals. 
You shall find in the regiment of the Spinii one 
Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of 
war, here on his sinister cheek; it was this very 
sword entrenched it: say to him, I live; and ob- 
serve his reports for me.” 


Even Lafeu took him, ‘‘for two ordi- 
naries, to be a pretty wise fellow; thou 
didst make tolerable vent of thy travel; 
it might pass: yet the scarfs and the ban- 
nerets about thee did manifoldly dissuade 
me from believing thee a vessel of too 
great a burden.”’ Poor Parolles has only 
le courage de Vescalier, of the stairs which 
he is kicked down. ‘‘T’ll beat him, an. if 
I could but meet him again.” ‘‘ He’s a 
most notable coward, an infinite and 
endless liar, an hourly promise-breaker, 
the owner of no one good quality worthy 
your lordship’s entertainment.” In an- 
other sense he is everybedy’s entertain- 
ment, with his melancholy murmur in 
the midst of the triumphant cavalcade. 
‘*Lose our drum! well.” ‘‘O, for the 
love of laughter, let him fetch his drum!” 
‘Tt is to be recovered; but that the merit 
of service is seldom attributed to the true 
and exact performer, I would have that 
drum or another, or hic jacet !” A peer- 
age or Westminster Abbey. The fan 
tasy of the drum is rather thrust on Pa- 
rolles by sad circumstances: ‘‘ They begin 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
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ENTRANCE OF FLORENTINE ARMY.—Act JII,, Scene V. 


to smoke me” (an early use of the old 
slang); ‘‘and disgraces have of late 
knocked too often at my door. I find 
my tongue is too foolhardy, but my 
heart hath the fear of Mars before it, and 
of his creatures, not daring the reports 
of my tongue.” ‘‘Is it possible,” the 


First Lord asks, in their ambuscade for 
Parolles, ‘‘he should know what he is, 
and be that he is?” This, indeed, is a 
constant puzzle where all hypocrites of 
the sword or of the gown are concerned. 
Is it possible that Tartuffe should know 
what he is, and be that he is?’ The enig- 
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ma is insoluble; but Parolles, having 
among all his vices a sense of humor, 
knows what he is very well. This Pa- 
rolles was an accomplished knave, and 
could forswear himself in ‘* German, or 
Dane, Low Dutch, Italian, or French,” 
as well as in his native speech, which we 
may take to be the Gascon. The scene 
of the gibberish-speaking mercenaries 
who arrest him has all the fun of the 
Turkish in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
These scenes go back beyond the Cartha- 
ginian of Terence to the jargon of the 
Persian envoy in Aristophanes, and they 
never fail to entertain an audience. The 
drollery of Parolles’s inimitable revela- 
tions exceeds even Lucio’s unconscious 
criticisms of ‘‘the old Duke of dark cor- 
ners,” in Measure for Measure. Listen- 
ers never heard worse of themselves than 
do the captors of the brazen Parolles. 
Even in his most abject cowardice he is 
still the braggart. ‘‘ My life, sir, in any 
case: not that I am afraid to die; but 
that, my offences being many, I would 
repeat out the remainder of nature: let 
me live, sir, in a dungeon, i’ the stocks, or 
anywhere, so I may live.” It is the very 
prayer of Mecenas in that strange poem 
where he begs nature to grant him life 
at any expense of misery or disease. In 
the same spirit, after all his disgrace, 
which, as he offers to betray his com- 
rades, is as deep as it can well be, he has 
the heart to exclaim: 

“Yet am I thankful: if my heart were great, 
*Twould burst at this. Captain I'll be no more; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall: simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live.... 

There’s place, and means, for every man alive.” 
What place and means Parolles found 
is not evident; but he might well change 
places with ‘‘ good Monsieur Lavache,” 
the Clown, who, probably, would make a 
better warrior than Parolles. Parolles, 
though ‘* muddied in fortune’s mood, and 
smelling somewhat strong of her strong 
displeasure,” sweetens the play with the 
absurdities of his humors. This not un- 
necessary service is also done by the vir- 
tues of the King, weary of suffering much 
of many physicians, determined to bear 

a remediless malady; and by the excellen- 

cies of the Countess. Contrary to the 

wont of countesses and of mothers, she 

has an eye for her son’s defects, and a 

charming tenderness for Helena’s affec- 

tion. 
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“There’s nothing here that is too good for him, 
But only she; and she deserves a lord 
That twenty such rude boys might tend upon 
And call her hourly, mistress. 
He was my son; 
But I do wash his name out of my blood, 
And thou art all my child.” 

The mood of the Countess is the more 
rare and admirable when we remember 
the gulf whick then divided the nobly 
born from the ‘‘ unborn” mob of common 
humanity. Shakespeare gives “ social 
promotion ” to his heroine, a gift which 
Scott and Miss Austen have been blamed 
for denying. But the prize is not worth 
the winning, least of all when coupled 
with Bertram, and a modern dramatist 
would probably have made Helena marry 
some young physician of Montpellier or 
Salerno. We can only ‘‘faintly trust the 
larger hope” that Bertram, who in the 
wars ‘‘did honorable service,” may re- 
pent a little, and not make Helena too 
much of an Enid or a Patient Griselda. 
To that fate she almost seems to have 
been born. 

The date of All’s Well that Ends Well 
is obscure enough. In the list given by 
Meres, in Palladis Tamia (1598), there is 
a play styled Love’s Labor Won. It has 
been conjectured that this by no means in- 
appropriate name is ax alternative title of 
All's Well that Ends Well. It may have 
been intended as a pendant to Love’s La- 
bor Lost, which was published in 1598, 
though probably written earlier. We 
might conjecture that All’s Well was be- 
gun early, was laid aside, and was hastily 
bdclé later, in some pressing need of a 
new piece. The early style seems very 
early, the late style particularly late, 
which goes against the idea that the play 
is an example of style in the process of 
changeand development. Butall is mere 
conjecture. The Higher Criticism is so 
rich in such shots that here and there one 
must land in the clout. Unluckily we 
cannot say which of the innumerable 
shafts of guessing is so fortunate. 

No one but Hazlitt, perhaps, will place 
the drama among the most delightful of 
Shakespeare’s comedies. Being his, it has 
gifts of poetry, wisdom, humor, tender- 
ness, and truth; but most of his immortal 
children are far more richly dowered; to 
most we return more frequently and with 
heartier pleasure. For if ‘‘ our loyalty to 
womanhood ” is ‘‘ wounded by the humil- 
ijations to which Mariana stoops,” no less 
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PAROLLES. ‘‘O, ransom, ransom! do not hide mine eyes.” ict IV., Scene I. 
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Ciown. ‘‘Foh! prithee, stand away.”—Act V., Scene iI. 


is it wounded by the self-sought sorrows 
of Helena. 

There is one word of old Lafeu’s which 
makes Shakespeare’s world much akin to 
ours, and which might stand as a motto 
for modern theological romances: ‘‘ They 


say miracles are past; and we have our 
philosophical persons, to make modern 
and familiar, things supernatural and 
causeless.” 

Alas! it is so, we have our philosophi- 
cal persons! 
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BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


I. 


ETWEEN the budding and the falling leaf 
Stretch happy skies: 

With colors and sweet cries 

Of mating birds in uplands and in glades 

The world is rife. 

Then on a sudden all the music dies, 

The color fades. 

How fugitive and brief 

Is mortal life 

Between the budding and the falling leaf! 


O short-breathed music, dying on the tongue 
Ere half the mystic canticle be sung! 

O harp of life, so speedily unstrung! 

Who, if ’twere his to choose, would know again 
The bitter sweetness of the lost refrain, 

Its rapture, and its pain? 


II. 


Though I be shut in darkness, and become 

Insentient dust blown idly here and there, 

I hold oblivion a scant price to pay 

For having once had held against my lip 

Life’s brimming cup of hydromel and rue 

For having once known woman’s holy love 

And a child’s kiss, and for a little space 

Been boon companion to the Day and Night, 

Fed on the odors of the summer dawn, 

And folded in the beauty of the stars. 

Dear Lord, though I be changed to senseless 
clay, 

And serve the potter as he turns his wheel, 

I thank Thee for the gracious gift of tears! 
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XXI. 
YITH an impatience whose intensity 
\\ he began to feel as soon as he per- 
mitted himself to indulge it, Ray hurried 
cross to the line of the elevated road. 
Now he perceived how intolerable it 
vould be to have staid to dinner with 
the Brandreths. He did not resent the 
failure of Mr. Brandreth to tell his wife 
that he had already asked him when she 
isked him again; he did not even care 
to know what his reasons or exigencies 
ere; the second invitation had been a 
chance to get away. From time to time 
vhile Mr. Brandreth was showing him 
baby, and then while Mrs. Chapley 
vas setting her mind at rest about her 
husband by her researches into the phi- 
osophy and character of Hughes, he had 
superficially forgotten that the readers’ 
opinions of his story were in, while his 
nether thought writhed in anguish around 
‘ question of what their opinions were. 
When at moments this fully penetrated 
his consciousness, it was like a sort of 
vertigo, and he was light-headed with it 
now as he walked, or almost ran, away 
from Mr. Brandreth’s door. He meant 
to see Miss Hughes, and beg for a sight 
of the eriticisms; perhaps she might say 
something that would save him from the 
vorst, if they were very bad. He ima- 
gined a perfect interview, in which he 
met no one but her. 

But it was Mrs. Denton who stood at 
the head of the stairs to receive him 
vhen the door promptly opened to his 
ring; she explained that her husband 
had put the lock in order since she had 
last admitted him. Ray managed to say 
that he wished merely to see her sister 
fora moment, and why, and she said that 
Peace had gone out, but would be at 
home again very soon. She said her 
father would be glad to have him sit 
down with him till Peace came back. 

Ray submitted. He found the old man 
coughing beside the front window, that 
looked out on the lines of the railroad, 
and the ugly avenue beneath. 

Hughes knew him at once, and called 
to him: ‘*‘ Well, young man! Iam glad 
to see you! How do you do?” He held 
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out his hand when he was seated, and 
when Ray had shaken it, he motioned 
with it to the vacant chair on the other 
side of the window. 

‘*T hope you are well, sir?” said Ray. 

‘‘I’'m getting the better of this nasty 
cough gradually, and I pick up a little 
new strength every day. Yes, I’m doing 
very well. For the present I have to 
keep housed, and that’s tiresome. But 
it gives me time for a bit of writing that 
I have in hand; I’m putting together the 
impressions that this civilization of yours 
makes on me, in a little book that I call 
The World Revisited.” 

Ray did not see exactly why Hughes 
should say his civilization, as if he had 
invented it; but he did not disclaim it; 
and Hughes went on without interruption 
from him. 

‘*T hope to get my old friend Chapley 
to bring it out for me, if I can reconcile 
him to its radical opinions. He’s timid, 
Chapley is; and my book’s rather bold.” 

Ray’s thought darted instantly to his 
own book, and ran it over in every part, 
seeking whether there might be some- 
thing in it that was too bold for a timid 
publisher, or a timid publisher's profes- 
sional readers. He was aware of old 
Hughes monologuing on with the sat- 
isfaction of an author who speaks of his 
work to a listener he has at his mercy. 

‘**My book is a criticism of modern life 
in all its aspects, though necessarily, as 
the field is so vast, I can touch on some 
only in the most cursory fashion. For 
instance, take this whole architectural 
nightmare that we call a city. I hold 
that the average tasteless man has no 
right to realize his ideas of a house in the 
presence of a great multitude of his fel- 
low-beings. It is an indecent exposure 
of his mind, and should not be permitted. 
All these structural forms about us, which 
with scarcely an exception are ugly and 
senseless, I regard as so many immoral- 
ities, as deliriums, as imbecilities, which a 
civilized state would not permit, and I 
saysoin my book. The cityshould build 
the city, and provide every denizen with 
a fit and beautiful habitation to work in 
and rest in.” 


* Begun in March number, 1892. 
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‘‘I'm afraid,”|said Ray, tearing his 
mind from his book to put it on this 
proposition, ‘‘ that such an idea might be 
found rather startling.”’ 

‘‘How, startling? Why, startling?” 
Hughes demanded. 

‘I don’t know. Wouldn't it infringe 
upon private rights? Wouldn't it be a 
little tyrannical ?/ 

‘‘What private rights has a man in 
the outside of his house?” Hughes re- 
torted. ‘‘ The interior might be left to 
his ignorance and vulgarity. But the 
outside of my “so is not for me! It’s 
for others! The public sees it ten times 
where I see it once. If I make it brutal 
and stupid, J am the tyrant, J am the 
oppressor —I, the individual! Besides, 
when the sovereign people is really lord 
of itself, it can and will do no man 
wrong.” 

Ray had his misgivings, but he would 
not urge them, because it was a gnawing 
misery to think of anything but his story, 
and he let Hughes break the silence that 
he let follow. 

‘‘ And so,” the old man said presently, 
as if speaking of his own book had re- 
minded him of Ray’s, ‘‘ you have written 
a novel, young man. And what is your 
justification for writing a novel at a time 
like this, when we are all trembling on 
the verge of a social cataclysm?” 

‘* Justification?” Ray faltered. 

‘* Yes. How does it justify itself? How 
does it serve God and help man? Does 
it dabble with the passion of love between 
a girl and boy as if that were the chief 
concern of men and women? Or does it 
touch some of the real concerns of life— 
some of the problems pressing on to their 
solution, and needing the prayerful at- 
tention of every human creature?” 

‘‘It isn’t merely a love-story,” said 
Ray, glad to!get to it, on any terms, 
‘though it is a love-story. But I’ve 
ventured to employ a sort of psycholo- 
gical motive.” 

‘* What sort?” 

‘* Well—hypnotism.” 

‘‘A mere toy, that Poe and Hawthorne 
played with in the old mesmerist days, 
and I don’t know how many others.” 

‘IT don’t play with it as they did, ex- 
actly,” said Ray. 

‘‘Oh, I've no doubt you employ it to 
as new effect as the scientifics who are 
playing with it again. But how can you 
live in this camp of embattled forces, 





where luxury and misery are armed 
against each other, and every lover of 
his kind should give heart and brain to 
the solution of the riddle that is madden 
ing brother against brother,—how can 
you live on here and be content with the 
artistic study of hysteria?” 

The strong words of the old man, which 
fell tingling with emotion, had no mean 
ing for the soul of youth in Ray; h« 
valued them esthetically, but he could 
not make personal application of them 
He had a kind of amusement in answer 
ing: ‘‘ Well, I’m not quite so bad as you 
think, Mr. Hughes. -I wrote my stor) 
several years ago. I don’t suppose | 
could do anything of the kind, now.” 

Hughes’s mouth seemed stopped for the 
moment by this excuse. He sat glaring 
at Ray's bright, handsome face through 
his overhanging, shaggy eyebrows, and 
seemed waiting to gather strength for an 
other onset, when his daughter Peace 
came silently into the room behind Ray 

Her father did not give her time to greet 
their visitor. ‘* Well,” he called out witl: 
a voice of stormy pathos, ‘‘ how did you 
leave that poor woman?” 

‘*She is dead,’ answered the girl. 

‘*Good!” said Hughes. ‘‘So far, so 
good. Who is living?” 

‘* There are severai children. The peo 
ple in the house are taking care of them 

‘“Of course! There, young man,” said 
Hughes, ‘‘ is a psychological problem bet 
ter worth your study than the phenomena 
of hypnotism: the ability of poverty to 
provide for want out of its very destitu 
tion. The miracle of the loaves and 
fishes is wrought here every day in tlie 
great tenement-houses. Those who have 
nothing for themselves can still find 
something for others. The direst want 
may be trusted to share its crust wit 
those who have not a crust; and stil! 
something remains,as if Christ had blessed 
the bread and broken it among the fam 
ishing. Don’t you think that an inte: 
esting and romantic fact, a mystery mer 
iting the attention of literary art?” 

It did strike Ray as a good notion: 
something might be done with it, say in a 
Christmas story, if you could get hold of 
a tenement-house incident of that kind, 
and keep it from becoming allegorical in 
the working out. 

This went through Ray’s mind as he 
stood thinking also how he should ask 
the girl for his manuscript and the criti- 
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isms on it without seeming foolishly 

ver. Her father’s formidable interven- 
tion had dispensed him from the usual 
creetings, and he could only say, ‘‘ Oh! 
Miss Hughes, Mr. Brandreth told me I 
might come and get my story of you—A 
Vodern Romeo—and the readers’ opin- 

ons. I—I thought I should like to look 
them over; and—and—” 

‘‘T haven’t had time to copy them yet,” 
sie answered. ‘‘ Mr. Brandreth wished 

uu to see them; but we keep the readers 
inonymous, and he thought I had better 
show them to you all in my handwrit- 

‘I shouldn’t know the writers. He 
said I could see them as they are.” 

‘Well, then, I will goand get them for 
you,” she answered. She left him a mo- 
ment,and he remained with her father un- 
molested. The old man sat staring out 
on the avenue, with his head black against 
its gathering lights. 

She gave him the packet she brought 
back with her, and then she followed him 
out of the apartment upon the landing, 
ifter he had made his acknowledgments 
uid adieux. 

‘I thought,” she said, timidly, ‘‘ you 
would like to know that I had given your 
dollar for these poor children. Was that 
right?” 

Ray’s head was so full of his story 
that he answered vaguely, ‘*‘ My dollar?” 
Then he remembered. ‘‘Oh! Oh yes! 
It was right—quite right! I’m glad you 
did it. Miss Hughes! Excuse me; but 
vould you mind telling me whether you 
have happened to look at the story your- 
self?” 

She hesitated,and then answered: ‘‘ Yes. 
['ve read it.” 

‘Oh, then,” he bubbled out, knowing 
that he was wrong and foolish, but help- 
less to refrain, ‘‘ before I read those things, 
won't youtell me— Ishould care more— 
[ should like so much to know what you— 
I suppose I’ve no right to ask!” 

He tried to make some show of decency 
about the matter, but in fact he had the 
heart to ask a dying man his opinion, in 
that literary passion which spares nothing, 
and is as protean as love itself in its dis- 
fuses, 

‘‘T suppose,” she answered, ‘‘ that I had 
no right to read it; I wasn’t asked to do 
it. 


“Oh, yes, you had. I’m very glad you 


did. 
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‘*The opinions about it were so differ- 
ent that I couldn’t help looking at it, and 
then—I kept on,” she said. 

‘* Were they so very different?” he ask- 
ed, trembling with his author's sensitive- 
ness, while the implication of praise in 
her confession worked like a frenzied hope 
in his brain. ‘‘And you kepton? Then 
it interested you?” 

She did not answer his question, but 
said: ‘‘None of them thought just alike 
about it. But you'll see them—” 

‘*No, no! Tell me what you thought 
of it yourself! Was there some part that 
seemed better than the rest?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘No, I would rather 
not say. I oughtn’t to have told you I 
had read it.” 

**You didn’t like it!” 

‘*Yes; I did like parts of it. But I 
mustn’t say any more.” 

‘*But which parts?” he pleaded. 
‘* Which parts ?” 

‘*You mustn’t ask me. The readers’ 
opinions—”’ 

‘I don’t care for them. I care for 
your opinion,” said Ray, perversely. 
‘“What did you mean by their being 
all different? Of course, I’m absurd! 
But you don’t know how much depends 
upon this book. It isn’t that it’s the only 
book I expect ever to write; but if it 
should be rejected! I’ve had to wait a 
long while already; and then to have to 
go peddling it round among the other 
publishers! Do you think it’s hopeless- 
ly bad, or could I make it over?) What 
did you dislike in it? Didn't you approve 
of the hypnotism? That was the only 
thing I could think of to bring about the 
climax. And did it seem too melodra- 
matic? Romeo and Juliet is melodra- 
matic! I hope you won't think I’m 
usually so nervous about my work,” he 
went on, wondering that he should be 
giving himself away so freely, when he 
was really so reserved. ‘I’ve been a long 
time writing the story; and I’ve worked 
over it and worked over it, till ve quite 
lost the sense of it. I don’t believe I can 
make head or tail of those opinions. 
That's the reason why I wanted you to tell 
me what you thought of it yourself.” 

‘*But I have no right to do that. It 
would be interfering with other people's 
work. It wouldn’t be fair towards Mr. 
Brandreth; the readers’ suggestions ought 

to come to you unprejudiced,” she pleaded. 
‘*T see. I didn’t see that before. And 
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you're quite right, and I beg your pardon. 
Good-night!” 

He put his manuscript on the seat in 
the elevated train, and partly sat upon it, 
that he might not forget it when he left 
the car. But as he read the professional 
opinions of it he wished the thing could 
lose him, and never find him again. No 
other novel, he thought, could ever have 
had such a variety of certain faults, to- 
gether with the vague merit which each 
of its critics seemed to feel in greater 
measure or less. Their work, he had to 
own, had been faithfully done; he had 
not even the poor consolation of accusing 
them of a neglect of duty. They had 
each read his story, and they spoke of it 
with intelligence in a way, if not every 
way. Each condemned it on a different 
ground, but as it stood they all joined in 
condemning it; and they did not so much 
contradict one another as dwell on differ- 
ent defects, so that together they covered 
the whole field with their censure. One 
of them reproached it for its crude real- 
ism, and the sort of helpless fidelity to 
provincial conditions which seemed to 
come from the author's ignorance of any- 
thing different. Another blamed the 
youthful romanticism of its dealings with 
passion. A third pointed out the gross 
improbability of the plot in our modern 
cireumstance. A fourth objected to the 
employment of hypnotism as a clumsy 
piece of machinery, and an attempt to 
reach the public interest through a pre- 
vailing fad. A fifth touched upon the 
obvious imitation of Hawthorne in the 
psychical analyses. A sixth accused the 
author of having adopted Thackeray’s 
manner without Thackeray’s material. 

Ray resented with a keen sense of per- 
sonal affront these criticisms in several- 
ty, but their combined effect was utter 
humiliation, though they were less true 
taken together than they were separately. 
At the bettom of his sore and angry 
heart he could not deny their truth, and 
yet he knew that there was something in 
his book which none of them had taken 
account of, and that this was its life, 
which had come out of his own. He 
was aware of all those crude and awk- 
ward and affected things, but he believed 
there was something too that went with 
them, and that had not been in fiction be- 
fore. 

It was this something which he hoped 
that girl had felt in his story; and which 


he was trying to get her to own to 
him before he looked at the opinions 
They confounded and distracted him be 
yond his foreboding, even, and it was a: 
added anguish to keep wondering, as ]\ 
did all night, whether she had reall, 
found anything more in the novel than 
his critics had. As he turned from sid 
to side, and beat his pillow into this shay. 
and that, he reconstructed the story after 
one critic’s suggestion, and then after 
another’s; but the material only grew 
more defiant and impossible; if it could 
not keep the shape it had, it would take 
no other. That was plain; and the only 
thing to be done was to throw it away 
and write something else; for it was not 
reasonable to suppose that Mr. Brandreth 
would think of bringing the book out in 
the teeth of all these adverse critics. But 
now he had no heart to think of anything 
else, although he was always thinking o! 
something else while there was hope of 
getting this published. His career as an 
author was at an end; he must look about 
for some sort of newspaper work; he 
ought to be very glad if he could get 
something to do as a space man. 
XXII. 

He rose, after a late nap following his 
night-long vigils, with despair in his soul. 
He believed it was despair, and so it was 
to allintents and purposes. But when he 
had bathed he seemed to have washed a 
little of his despair away; when he had 
dressed, he felt hungry, and he ate his 
breakfast with rather more than his usual 
appetite. 

The reaction was merely physical, and 
his gloom settled round him again when 
he went back to his attic, and saw his 
manuscript and those deadly opinions 
He had not the heart to go out anywhere, 
and he cowered alonein his room. If he 
could only get the light of some other 
mind on the facts he might grapple with 
them, but without this he was limp and 
helpless. Now he knew, in spite of all hiis 
pretences to the contrary, in spite of the 
warnings and cautions he had given him- 
self, that he had not only hoped, but had 
expected, that his story would be found 
good enough to publish. Yet none of 
these readers, even those who found some 
meritorious traits in it, had apparently 
dreamed of recommending it for pub- 
lication. It was no wonder that Miss 
Hughes had been so unwilling to tell 
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him what she thought of it; that she had 
urged him so strongly to read the opin- 
ions first. What a fool she must have 
thought him! 

There was no one else he could appeal 
to, unless it was old Kane. He did not 
know where Kane lived, even if he could 

iave gathered the vourage to go to him 
n his extremity; and he bet himself that 
Kane would not repeat his last Sunday’s 
visit. The time for any reasonable hope 
of losing passed, and then to his great 
joy helost. There camea hesitating step 
outside his door, as if some one were in 
doubt where to knock, and then atap at it. 

Ray flung it open, and at sight of Kane, 
the tears came into his eyes, and he could 
not speak. 

‘‘ Why, my dear friend!” cried Kane, 
‘what is the matter?” 

Ray kept silent till he could say, cold- 
ly: ‘‘Nothing. It’s all over.” 

Kane stepped into the room, and took 
off his hat. ‘“‘If you haven't been re- 
jected by the object of your affections, 
you have had the manuscript of your 
novel declined. These are the only things 
that really bring annihilation. I think 
the second is worse. A man is never so 
absolutely and solely in love with one 
woman but he knows some other who is 
potentially lovable; that is the wise pro- 
vision of Nature. But while a man has 
a manuscript at a publisher's, it is the 
only manuscript in the world. You can 
readily work out the comparison. I hope 
you have merely been disappointed in 
love, my dear boy.” 

Ray smiled ruefully. ‘I’m afraid it’s 
worse.” 

‘Then Chapley & Co. have declined 
your novel definitively?” 

‘Not in set terms; or not yet. But 
their readers have all reported against it, 
and I’ve passed the night in reading their 
opinions. I’ve got them by heart. Would 
you like to hear me repeat them?” he de- 
manded, with a fierce self-scorn. 

Kane looked at him compassionately. 
‘Heaven forbid! I could repeat them, I 
dare say, as accurately as you; the opin- 
ions of readers do not vary much, and I 
have had many novels declined.” 

‘““Have you?” Ray faltered with com- 
punction for his arrogation of all such 
suffering to himself. 

‘Yes. That was one reason why I be- 
gan to write Hard Sayings. But if you 
will let me offer you another leaf from 
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are many chances for reprieve and even 
pardon after the readers have condemned 
your novel. I once had a novel accept- 
ed—the only novel I ever had accepted— 
after all the publishers’ readers had pro 
nounced against it.” 

‘‘Had you?’ Ray came tremulously 
back at him. 

‘* Yes,” sighed Kane. ‘‘ That is why 
Chapley is so fond of me; he has forgiven 
me a deadly injury.” He paused to let 
his words carry Ray down again, and 
then he asked, with a nod toward the bed 
where the young fellow had flung his 
manuscript and the readers’ opinions, 
** Might 1?” 

‘Oh, certainly,” said Ray from his 
depths; and Kane took up the opinions 
and began to run them over. 

‘Yes, they have a strangely familiar 
effect; they are like echoes from my own 
past.” He laid them down again. ‘* Do 
you think they are right?” 

‘Yes. Perfectly! That is—” 

‘Oh! Thatis. There is hope, I see.” 

‘*How, hope?” Ray retorted. ‘‘ Does 
my differing with them make any differ- 
ence as to the outcome?” 

‘*For the book, no, perhaps; for you, 
yes, decidedly. It makes all the differ- 
ence between being stunned and being 
killed. It is not pleasant to be stunned, 
but it is not for such a long time as being 
killed. What is your story about?” 

It astonished Ray himself to find how 
much this question revived his faith and 
courage. His undying interest in the 
thing by and for itself, as indestructible 
as a mother’s love, revived, and he gave 
Kane the outline of his novel. Then he 
filled this in, and he did not stop till he 
had read some of the best passages. He 
suddenly tossed the manuscript from him. 
‘What a fool I am!” 

Kane gave his soft, thick laugh, shut- 
ting his eyes, and showing his small 
white teeth, still beautifully sound. ‘*‘ Oh, 
no! Oh, no! I have read worse things 
than that! I have written worse than 
that. Come, come! Here is nothing 
to beat the breast for. I doubt if Chap- 
ley’s will take it, in defiance of their read- 
ers; their experience with me has rendered 
that very improbable. But they are not 
the only publishers in New York, or Phil- 
adelphia even; I'm told they have very 
eager ones in Chicago. Why shouldn't 
the roman psychologique, if that’s the 
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next thing as Mr. Brandreth believes, get 
on its legs at Chicago, and walk East?” 

‘*T wonder,” Ray said, rising aimless- 
ly from his chair, ‘‘ whether it would do 
to call on Mr. Brandreth to-day? This 
suspense— Do you know whether he is 
very religious?” 

‘* How should I know such a thing of 
my fellow-man in New York? I don’t 
know it even of myself. At times I am 
very religious, and at times, not. But 
Mr. Brandreth is rather a formal little 
man, and a business interview on Sunday 
with an agonized author might not seem 
exactly decorous to him.” 

‘*T got the impression he wasn’t very 
stiff. But it wouldn’t do,” said Ray, be- 
fore Kane had rounded his neat period. 
‘* What an ass I am!” 

‘* We are all asses,” Kane sighed. ‘It 
is the great bond of human brotherhood. 
When did you get these verdicts?” 

‘““Oh, Mr. Brandreth told me Miss 
Hughes had taken them home with her 
yesterday, and I couldn't rest till I had 
his leave to go and get them of her.” 

‘*Exactly. If we know there is possi- 
ble unhappiness in store for us, we don’t 
wait for it; we make haste and look it 
up, and embrace it. And how did my 
dear old friend Hughes, if you saw him, 
impress you this time?” 

‘*T saw him, and I still prefer him to 
his friends,” said Ray. 

‘‘Naturally. There are not many peo- 
ple, even in a planet so overpecpled as 
this, who are the peers of David Hughes. 
He goes far to make me respect my spe- 
cies. Of course he is ridiculous. A man 
so hopeful as Hughes is the reductio ad 
absurdum of tae human proposition. How 
can there reasonably be hope in a world 
where poverty and death are? To be sure, 
Hughes proposes to eliminate poverty and 
explain death. You know he thinks— 
he really believes, I suppose—that if he 
could once get his millennium going, and 
everybody so blessed in this life that the 
absolute knowledge of heavenly condi- 
tions in another would not tempt us to 
suicide, then the terror and the mystery 
of death would be taken away, and the 
race would be trusted with its beneficent 
meaning. It’s rather a pretty notion.” 

Ray, with his narrow experience, would 
not have been able to graspit fully. Now 
he broke out without the least relevancy 
to it, ‘‘I wonder how it would do to re- 
model my story so far as to transfer the 


scene to New York? It might be more 
popular.” The criticism that one of those 
readers had made on the helplessness of 
his fidelity to simple rustic conditions had 
suddenly begun to gall him afresh. ‘‘] 
beg your pardon. I didn’t notice what 
you were saying! I can’t get my mind 
off that miserable thing!” 

Kane laughed. ‘‘Oh, don’t apologize. 
I know how it is. Perhaps a change of 
scene would be good; it’s often advised, 
you know.” He laughed again, and Ray 
with him, ruefully, and now he rose. 

‘*Oh, must you go?” Ray entreated. 

‘“Yes. You are best alone; when we 
are in pain we are alone, anyway. If 
misery loves company, company certain- 
ly does not love misery. I can stand 
my own troubles, but not other people's 
Good-by! We will meet again when you 
are happier.” 


XXII. 


Mr. Brandreth tried hard to escape from 
the logic of his readers’ opinions. In the 
light of his friendly optimism they took 
almost a favorable cast. He argued with 
Ray that there was nothing absolutely 
damnatory in those verdicts, that they all 
more or less tacitly embodied a recom 
mendation to mercy. So far his personal 
kindliness carried him, but beyond this 
point business put up her barrier. He 
did not propose to take the book in spite 
of his readers; he said he would see; and 
after having seen for a week longer, he 
returned the MS. with a letter assuring 
Ray of his regret, and saying that if he 
could modify the story according to the 
suggestions of their readers, Chapley & 
Co. would be pleased to examine it again. 

Ray had really expected some such an 
swer as this, though he hoped against 
reason for something different. In view 
of it he had spent the week mentally re- 
casting the story in this form and in that; 
sometimes it yielded to his efforts, in one 
way or another; when the manuscript 
came into his hands again, he saw that it 
was immutably fixed in the terms he had 
given it, and that it must remain essen- 
tially what it was, in spite of any externa! 
travesty. 

He offered Mr. Brandreth his thanks 
and excuses for not trying to make any 
change in it until he had first offered it 
as it was to other publishers. He asked 
if it would shut him out of Chapley « 
Co.’s grace if he were refused elsewhere, 
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and received an answer of the most flat 
tering cordiality to the effect that their 
desire to see the work in another shape 
vas quite unconditioned. Mr. Brandreth 
seemed to have put a great deal of heart 
n this answer; it was most affectionately 
expressed ; it closed with the wish that he 
cht soon see Ray at his house again. 
Ray could not have believed, but for 
the experience which came to him, that 
there could be so many reasons for de- 
ning to publish any one book as the 
different publishers now gave him. For 
the most part they deprecated the notion 
of even looking at it. The book trade had 
never been so prostrate before; events 
of the most unexpected nature had con- 
spired to reduce it to a really desperate 
condition. The unsettled state of Europe 
had a good deal to do with it; the suc- 
cession of bad seasons at the West af 
fected it most distinctly. The approach 
of a Presidential year was unfavorable 
to this sensitive traffic. Above all, the 
suspense created by the lingering and 
doubtful fate of the international copy- 
right bill was playing havoe with it: peo- 
ple did not know what course to take; it 
was impossible to plan any kind of en 
terprise, or to risk any sort of project. 
Men who had been quite buoyant in re 
gard to the bill seemed carried down to 
the lowest level of doubt as to its fate by 
the fact that Ray had a novel to offer 
them; they could see no hope for Ameri- 
can fietion, if that English trash was des- 
tined to flood the market indefinitely. 
They sympathized with him, but they said 
they were all in the same boat, and that 
the only thing was to bring all the press- 
ure each could to bear upon Congress. 
The sum of their counsel and condolence 
came to the effect in Ray’s mind that his 
best hope was to get A Modern Romeo 
printed by Congress as a Public Docu- 
ment and franked by the Senators and 
Representatives to their constituents. He 
found a melancholy amusementin noting 
the change in the mood of those who 
were used to meet him cheerfully and 
carelessly as the correspondent of a news- 
paper, and now found themselves con- 
fronted with an author, and felt his man- 
uscript at their throats. Some tried to 
joke; some became helplessly serious; 
some sought to temporize. 
Those whose circumstances and en- 
gagements forbade them even to look at 
his novel were the easiest to bear with. 
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They did not question the quality or char 
acter of his work; they had no doubt of 
its excellence, and they had perfect faith 
in its success; but simply their hands 
were so full they could not touch it. The 
other sort, when they consented to exam 
ine the story, kept it so long that Ray 
could not help forming false hopes of the 
outcome; or else they returned it with a 
precipitation that mortified his pride, and 
made him sceptical of their having look 
ed into it atall. He did not experience 
unconditional rejection everywhere. In 
some cases the readers proposed radical 
and impossible changes, as Chapley & 
Co.’s readers had done. In one instance 
they so far recommended it that the pub- 
lisher was willing to lend his imprint and 
manage the book for the per cent. usually 
paid to authors, if Ray would meet all 
the expenses. There was an enthusiast 
who even went so far as to propose that 
he would publish it if Ray would pay 
the cost of the electrotype plates. He ap 
peared to think this a handsome offer, 
and Ray in fact found it so much better 
than nothing that he went into some seri- 
ous estimates upon it. He called in the 
help of old Kane, who was an expert in 


1 . ‘ 
the matter of electrotyping, and was able 


from his sad experience to give him the 
exact figures. They found that A New 
Romeo would make some four hundred 
and thirty or forty pages, and that at the 
lowest price the plates would cost more 
than three hundred dollars. The figure 
made Ray gasp; the mere thought of it 
impoverished him. His expenses had al- 
ready eaten a hundred dollars into his 
savings beyond the five dollars a week 
he had from the Midland Echo for his 
letters. If he paid out this sum for his 
plates, he should now have some ninety 
dollars left. 

‘But then,” said Kane, arching his 
eyebrows, “ the trifling sum of three hun- 
dred dollars, risked upon so safe a venture 
as A New Romeo, will probably result in 
riches beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

‘*Yes; or it may result in total loss,” 
Ray returned. 

‘It is a risk. But what was it you 
have been asking all these other people to 
do? One of them turns and asks you to 
share the risk with him; he asks you to 
risk less than half on a book that you 
have written yourself, and he will risk 
the other half. What just ground have 
you for refusing his generous offer?” 
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**Tt isn’t my business to publish books; 
it’s my business to write them,” said Ray, 
coldly. 

‘*Ah-h-h! Very true! That is a solid 
position. Then all you have to do to 
make it quite impregnable is to write 
such books that other men will be eager 
to take all the risks of publishing them. 
It appears that in the present case you 
omitted to do that.” Kane watched Ray’s 
face with whimsical enjoyment. ‘‘I was 
afraid you were putting your reluctance 
upon the moral ground, and that you 
were refusing to bet on your book because 
you thought it wrong to bet.” 

‘‘T'm afraid,” said Ray, dejectedly, 
‘that the moral question didn’t enter 
with me. If people thought it wrong to 
make bets of that kind, it seems to me that 
all business would come to a standstill.” 

‘Sh!’ said Kane, putting his finger to 
his lip, and glancing round with bur- 
lesque alarm. ‘‘ This is open incivism. 
It is accusing the whole frame-work of 
commercial civilization. Go on; it’s de- 
lightful to hear you; but don’t let any 
one overhear you.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Ray, with sullen resentment, ‘‘ about in- 
civism. I’m saying what everybody 
knows.” 

‘*Ah! But what everybody knows is 
just what nobody says. If people said 
what they knew, society would tumble 
down like a house of cards.” 

Ray was silent, far withdrawn from 
these generalities into his personal ques- 
tion. 

Kane asked compassionately, ‘‘ Then 
you think you can’t venture — risk — 
chance it? Excuse me! I was trying to 
find a euphemism for the action, but there 
seems none!” 

‘“‘No; I daren’t doit! The risk is too 
great.” 

‘* That seems to be the consensus of the 
book trade concerning it. Perhaps you 
are right. Would you mind,” asked 
Kane with all his sweet politeness, ‘‘ let- 
ting me take your manuscript home, and 
go over it carefully?” 

‘* Let you!” Ray began in a rapture of 
gratitude, but Kane stopped him. 

‘‘No, no! Don’texpect anything! Don’t 
form any hopes. Simply suppose me to 
be reading it as a lover of high-class fic- 
tion, with no ulterior view whatever. I 
am really the feeblest of conies, and I 
have not even the poor advantage of hav- 


ing my habitation in the rocks. Goe1- 
by! Good-day! Don’t try to stop nie 
with civilities! Heaven knows how far 
my noble purpose will hold if it is weak 
ened by any manner of delay.” 

Ray lived a day longer in the flimsiest 
air-castle that ever the vagrant winds 
blew through. In the evening Kane came 
back with his story. 

‘* Well, my dear young friend, you have 
certainly produced the despair of criticism 
in this extraordinary fiction of yours. | 
don’t wonder all the readers have been of 
so many minds about it. I only wonder 
that any one man could be of any one 
mind about it long enough to get himself 
down on paper. In some respects it is 
the very worst thing I ever saw, and yet 
and yet—it interested me, it held me to 
the end. I will make a confession; | 
will tell you the truth. I took the thing 
home hoping to find justification in it for 
approaching a poor friend of mine who 
is in the publishing line, and making him 
believe that his interest lay in publishing 
it. But I could not bring myself to so 
simple an act of bad faith. I found I 
should have to say to my friend, ‘ Here is 
a novel which might make your everlast- 
ing fortune, but most of the chances are 
against it. There are twenty chances 
that it will fail to one that it will suc- 
ceed; just the average of failure and suc 
cess in business life. You had better take 
it.’ Of course he would not take it, be 
cause he could not afford to add a special 
risk to the general business risk. You 
see?” 

**T see,” said Ray, but without the de- 
light that a case so beautifully reasoned 
should bring to the logical mind. At the 
bottom of his heart, though he made 
such an outward show of fairness and 
impersonality, he was simply and selfish 
ly emotional about his book. He could 
not enter into the humor of Kane’s dram 
atization of the case; he tacitly accused 
him of inconsistency, and possibly of 
envy and jealousy. It began to be as if 
it were Kane alone who was keeping his 
book from its chance with the public. 
This conception, which certainly appeared 
perverse to Ray at times, was at others 
entirely in harmony with one of several! 
theories of the man. He had chilled Ray 
more than once by the cold cynicism of 
his opinions concerning mankind at large : 
and now Ray asked himself why Kane's 
eynicism should not characterize his be 
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havior towards him, too. Such a man 
would find a delight in studying him in 
his defeat, and turning his misery into 
phrases and aphorisms. 

' He was confirmed in his notion of 
Kane's heartlessness by the strange be- 
havior of Mr. Brandreth, who sent for 
his manuscript one morning, asking if he 
might keep it a few days, and then re- 
turned it the same day, with what Ray 
thought an insufficient explanation of the 
transaction. . He proudly suffered a week 
under its inadequacy, and then he went 
to Mr. Brandreth, and asked him just 
what the affair meant; it seemed to him 
that he had a right to know. 

Mr. Brandreth laughed in rather a 
shamefaced way. ‘‘I may as well make 
a clean breast of it. As I told you when 
we first met, ’ve been wanting to publish 
a novel for some time, and although I 
haven't read yours, the plot attracted me, 
and I thought I would give it another 
chance—the best chance I could. I want- 
ed to show it to a friend of yours—I sup- 
pose I may say friend; at least it was 
somebody that I thought would be preju- 
diced more in favor of it than against it; 
and I had made up my mind that if the 
person approved of it, I would read it too, 
and if we agreed about it; I would get 
Mr. Chapley to risk it. But—I found 
that the person had read it.” 

‘* And didn’t like it?” 

T can’t say that, exactiy.” 

‘If it comes to that,” said Ray, with 
a bitter smile, ‘‘it doesn’t matter about 
the precise terms.” He could not speak 
for a moment; then he swallowed the 
choking lump in his throat, and offered 
Brandreth his hand. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. 
Brandreth! I’m sure you're my friend; 
and I sha’n’t forget your kindness.” 

XXIV. 

The disappointment which Ray had to 
suffer would have been bad enough sim- 
ply as the refusal of his book; with the 
hope raised in him and then crushed after 
the first great defeat, the trial was doubly 
bitter. It was a necessity of his suffer- 
ing and his temperament to translate it 
into some sort of literary terms, and he 
now beguiled his enforced leisure by be- 
ginning several stories and poems involv- 
ing his experience. One of the poems he 
carried so far that he felt the need of an- 
other eye on it to admire it and confirm 
him in his good opinion of it; he pretend- 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 506.—24 
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ed that he wanted criticism, but he want- 
ed praise. He would have liked to sub- 
mit the poem to Kane, but he could not 
do this now, though the coldness between 
them was tacit, and they met as friends 
when they met. He had a vulgar mo- 
ment when he thought that it would be 
a fine revenge if he could make Kane lis- 
ten to that passage of his poem which 
described the poet's betrayal by a false 
friend; by the man who held his fate in 
his hand and coolly turned against him. 
Kane must feel the sting of self-reproach 
from this through all the disguises of time 
and place which wrapped it; but the vul- 
gar moment passed, and Ray became dis- 
gusted with that part of his poem, and 
cut it out. 

As it remained then, it was the pathetic 
story of a poet who comes up to some 
Oriental court with his song, but never 
gains a hearing, and dies neglected and 
unknown; he does not even achieve fame 
after death. Ray did not know why he 
chose an Oriental setting for his story, 
but perhaps it was because it removed it 
farther from the fact, and made it less reec- 
ognizable. It would certainly lend itself 
more easily to illustration in that shape, 
if he could get some magazine to take it. 

When he decided that he could not 
show it to Kane, and dismissed a fleeting 
notion of Mr. Brandreth as impossible, he 
thought of Miss Hughes. He had in fact 
thought of her first of all, but he had to 
feign that he had not. There had lin- 
gered in his mind a discomfort concern- 
ing her which he would have removed 
much sooner, if it had been the only dis- 
comfort there; mixed with his other trou- 
bles, his shame for having rudely and 
even indelicately urged her to speak of 
his story when he saw her last, did not 
persist separately or incessantly. He had 
imagined scenes in which he repaired his 
error, but he had never really tried to do 
so. It was now available as a pretext for 
showing her his poem; he could make it 
lead on to that; but he did not own any 
such purpose to himself when he put the 
poem into his pocket and went to make 
her his tardy excuses. 

The Hughes family were still at table 
when Denton let him into their apart- 
ment, and old Hughes came himself into 
the front room where Ray was provision- 
ally shown, and asked him to join them. 

** My children thought that I was want- 
ing in the finer hospitaiities when you 
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were here before, and I forced my supera- 
bundance of reasons upon you. I forget, 
sometimes, that no man ever directly per- 
suaded me, in my eagerness to have peo- 
ple think asI do. Will you show that you 
have forgiven me by eating salt with us?” 

‘‘There is a little potato to eat it on, 
Mr. Ray,” Mrs. Denton called gayly from 
the dining-room, and as Ray appeared 
there, Peace rose and set a plate for him 
next the old man. In front were the twins 
in high chairs, one on each side of their 
father, who from time to time put a knife 
or fork, or cup and saucer, beyond their 
reach, and left them to drub the table 
with nothing more offensive than their 
little soft fists. 

There were not only potatoes, but some 
hot biscuits too, and there was tea. Ray 
had often sat down to no better meal at 
his father’s table, and he thought it good 
enough, even after several years’ sophis- 
tication in cities. 

‘‘There was to have been steak,” Mrs. 
Denton went on, with a teasing look at 
her husband, ‘* but Ansel saw something 
on the way home which took away his 
appetite so completely that he thought we 
wouldn’t want any steak.” 

Hughes began to fill himself with the 
tea and biscuit and potatoes, and he asked 
vaguely, ‘‘ What did he see?” 

**Oh, merely a family that had been 
put out on the sidewalk for their rent. I 
think that after this when Ansel won’t 
come home by the elevated, he ought to 
walk up on the west side so that he can 
get some good from the exercise. He 
won't see families set ovt on the sidewalk 
in Fifth Avenue.” 

Ray laughed with her at her joke, and 
Peace smiled with a deprecating glance at 
Denton. Hughes paid no heed to what 
they were saying, and Denton said: ‘‘ The 
more we see and feel the misery around 
us, the better. If we shut our eyes to it, 
and live in luxury ourselves—”’ 

‘“Oh, I don’t call salt and potatoes 
luxury exactly,” said his wife. 

Denton remained darkly silent a mo- 
ment, and then began to laugh with the 
helplessness of a melancholy man when 
something breaks through his sadness. 
‘I should like to see a family set out on 
Fifth Avenue for back rent,” he said, and 
he laughed on; and then he fel] sudden- 
ly silent again. 

Ray said, for whatever relief it could 
give the situation, that it was some com- 
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fort to realize that the cases of distress 
which one saw were not always genuine. 
He told of a man who had begged of him 
at a certain point that morning, and then 
met him a few minutes later, and asked 
alms again on the ground that he had 
never begged before in his life. ‘‘I re 
called myself to him, and he apologized 
handsomely, and gave me his blessing.” 

‘*Did he look as if he had got rich 
begging?” Denton asked. 

‘*No; he looked asif he could have got 
a great deal richer working,” Ray an 
swered, neatly. 

Mrs. Denton laughed, but her laugh 
did not give him the pleasure it would 
have done if Peace had not remained 
looking seriously at him. 

“You think so?” Denton returned. 
‘*How much should you say the average 
laboring-man with a family could save 
out of his chances of wages?” 

Hughes caught at the word save, and 
emerged with it from his revery. ‘Fru 
gality is one of the vices we must hope to 
abolish. It is one of the lowest forms of 
selfishness, which can only be defended 
by reference to the state of Ishmaelitism 
in which we live.” 

‘*Oh, but surely, father,” Mrs. Denton 
mocked, ‘‘ you want street beggars to 
save, don’t you, so they can have some 
thing to retire on?” 

‘‘No; let them take their chance with 
the rest,” said the old man, with an im 
perfect hold of her irony. 

‘*There are so many of them,” Ray sug- 
gested, ‘‘ they couldn’t all hope to retire 
on acompetency. I never go out withi- 
out meeting one.” 

‘*T wish there were more,” said Denton, 
passionately. ‘‘I wish they would swarm 
up from their cellars and garrets into al! 
the comfortable streets of the town, till 
every rich man’s door-step had a beggar 
on it, to show him what his wealth was 
based on.” 

‘It wouldn't avail,” Hughes replied. 
‘All that is mere sentimentality. The 
rich man would give to the first two or 
three, and then he would begin to realize 
that if he gave continually, he would beg 
gar himself. He would harden his heart; 
he would know, as he does now, that he 
must not take the chance of suffering for 
himself and his family by relieving the 
suffering of others. He could put it on 
the highest moral ground.” 

‘In the Family,” said Peace, speaking 
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for the first time, ‘‘ there was no chance 
of suffering.” 

‘No. But the community saved itself 
from chance by shutting out the rest of 
the world. It was selfish, too. The Fam- 
ily must include the whole world,” said 
her father. ‘*There is a passage bearing 
ipon that point in what I’ve been writing 
to-day. I will just read a part of it.” 

He pushed back his chair, but Peace 
said, ‘Ill get your manuscript, father,” 
and brought it to him. 

The passage wasa long one, and Hughes 
read it all with an author’s unsparing zest. 
At that rate Ray saw no hope of being 
able to read his poem, and he felt it out 
of taste for Hughes to take up the time. 
When he ended at last and left the table, 
Peace began to clear it away, while Mrs. 
Denton sat hearing herself talk and 
laugh. The twins had fallen asleep in 
their chairs, and she let their father carry 
‘hem off and bestow them in the adjoin- 

ig room. As he took them tenderly up 
‘om their chairs, he pressed his face close 
upon their little slumbering faces, and 
mumbled their fingers with his bearded 
lips. The sight of his affection impressed 
Ray, even in the preoccupation of follow- 
ing the movements of Peace, as she kept 
about her work. 

‘‘Ts he as homesick as ever?” Ray asked 
Mrs. Denton, when he was gone. 

‘Yes; he’s worse,” she answered light- 
‘*He hasn’t got father’s faith in the 
millennium to keep him up. He would 
like to go back to-morrow, if there was 
anything to go back to.” 

Peace halted a moment in her passing 
to and fro, and said, as if in deprecation 
of any slight or censure that her sister’s 
words might seem to imply: *‘ He sees a 
great many discouraging things. They're 
doing so much now by process, and un- 
less an engraver has a great deal of tal- 
ent, and ean do the best kind of work, 
there’s very little work for him. Ansel 
has seen so many of them lose their work 
by the new inventions. What seems so 
bad to him is that these processes really 
make better pictures than the common 

engravers can, and yet they make life 
worse. He never did believe that an ar- 
tist ought to get a living by his art.” 

‘Then I don’t see why he objects to 
the new processes,” said Ray, with the 
leartlessness which so ‘easily passes for 
wit. Peace looked at him with grave 
surprise, 
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Mrs. Denton laughed over the cat which 
had got up in her lap. ‘‘ That’s what I 
tell him. But it doesn’t satisfy him.” 

‘“You know,” said the younger sister 
with a reproach in her tone, which 
brought Ray sensibly under condemna- 
tion too, ‘‘ that he means that art must be 
free before it can be true, and that there 
can be no freedom where there is the fear 
of want.” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Denton, turning her 
head for a new effect of the sleeping cat, 
‘* there was no fear of want in the Family; 
but there wasn’t much art, either.” 

Ray was tempted to laugh, but he want- 
ed above all to read his poem, and to lead 
up to it without delay, and he denied 
himself the pleasure of a giggle with Mrs. 
Denton. ‘‘I suppose,” he said, ‘‘ the ex- 
periment of emancipation is tried on too 
small a scale in a community.” 

“That is what father thinks,” said 
Peace. ‘‘ That is why he wants the whole 
world to be free.” 

‘* Yes,” said Ray, aware of a relenting 
in her towards himself; and he added, 
with apparent inconsequence: ‘* Perhaps 
it would help forward the time for it if 
every artist could express his feeling 
about it, or represent it somehow.” 

‘*T don’t see exactly how they could 
in a picture or a statue,” said Mrs. Den- 
ton. 

‘*No,” Ray assented from the blind 
alley where he had unexpectedly brought 
up. He broke desperately from it, and 
said, more toward Peace than toward her 
sister, ‘‘I have been trying to turn my 
own little disappointment into poetry. 
You know,” he added, ‘‘ that Chapley & 
Co. have declined my book?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, with a kind of 
shyness. 

‘*IT wonder,” and here Ray took the 
manuscript out of his pocket, ‘‘ whether 
you would let me read you some pas- 

sages of my poem.” 

Mrs. Denton assented eagerly, and 
Peace less eagerly but with an interest 
that was enough for him. Before he be- 
gan to read, Mrs. Denton said a number 
of things that seemed suddenly to have 
accumulated in her mind, mostly irrele- 
vant; she excused herself for leaving the 
room, and begged Ray to wait till she 
came back. Several times during the read- 
ing she escaped and returned; the poet 
finished in one of her absences. 

[10 BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE GROWTH OF THE FEDERAL POWER. 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


N 1832 De Tocqueville wrote these 

words, which within a few months 
were signally shown to be false: ‘‘ The 
Union is a vast body which presents no 
definite object to patriotic feeling;”’ and 
these: ‘If the sovereignty of the Union 
were to engage in a struggle with that of 
the States at the present day, its defeat 
may be confidently predicted; and it is 
not probable that such a struggle would 
be seriously undertaken. As often as 
steady resistance is offered to the Federal 
government, it will be found to yield.” 

The supreme test came in 1861, and 
the Federal government encountered and 
overcame the active armed hostility of 
not one but eleven States, and secret, 
dangerous, and powerful enmity in sev- 
eral more. At the time when De Tocque- 
ville wrote, every great leader in the war 
of the rebellion had been born. Within 
sixteen years occurred a war with a for- 
eign power for a political purpose op- 
posed to the moral sentiments of many 
of the people of twelve of the then exist- 
ing twenty-nine States; and yet no one 
in all those States endeavored to give aid 
and comfort to the foreign enemy of the 
Federal government. It is true that the 
controlling party in some of the North- 
ern States was the party of the admin- 
istration, but no influential individual 
among the citizens whose conscientious 
scruples and material interests were tram- 
pled upon by the armies that invaded 
Mexico advocated forcible resistance to 
the Federal government. 

The truth is that the direction in which 
the powers of government in the United 
States have always tended is opposite to 
that fancied by De Tocqueville. In the 
very year in which he wrote, the State 
of South Carolina was threatening seces- 
sion and undertaking nullification. A 
brief delay in publishing Democracy in 
America would have demolished the 
French philosopher's chapter on the weak- 
ness of the Federal government and the 
overshadowing power of the States. 

The history of the Federal government 
is one of growing strength and influence. 
The difference between the intention of 
the founders of the system and of the 
existing fact is nearly as great as that 
between the opinions of Jefferson and 


moderate Federalists. From the first or- 
ganization of the government to the pres 
ent time there has been almost a steady 
advance towards centralization. This ad- 
vance has been both aided and retarded 
by the Supreme Court; but in the legis 
lative branch of the government and 
in the popular mind the proportions of 
the Federal government have constant|\ 
grown larger. It has not been the ten 
dency of the people of the republic to 
strengthen the local government at the 
expense of the general government. On 
the contrary, the general government 
has grown at the cost of the States, and 
within a very few months a measure was 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
and was barely prevented from passing 
in the Senate by a compact between Dem- 
ocrats and Republican advocates of the 
free coinage of silver, which would have 
interfered with the political rights of the 
towns, and of the individual. 

In the war of 1812, New England was 
passively disloyal to the Union. As 
Jefferson said, in a letter to Lafayette, 
‘‘During that war four of the Eastern 
States were only attached to the Union 
like so many inanimate bodies to living 
men.”’ The Union had not so impressed 
itself upon the imaginations of the cit 
izens of the States, it had not become so 
much an essential part of their idea of 
the government under which they lived, 
that it appealed to their patriotism. At 
that time De Tocqueville might have been 
justified in making the assertion that 
‘the Union is a vast body which pre- 
sents no definite object to patriotic feel- 
ing,” but he was far from right in 18382, 
as South Carolina discovered. 

It was in 1801 that John Marshall was 
made Chief Justice, and immediately be- 
gan to announce the series of decisions 
interpretative of the Constitution, which 
enlarged and extended the Federal juris 
diction far beyond the bounds which were 
fixed by Jefferson and his party. Mar 
shall, more than any other public man of 
his day, declared the sovereignt~ of the 
Union, but he would doubtless h. — been 
astonished, and perhaps disturbed, if at 
the end of his long and famous career he 
could have foreseen all the results of his 
decisions. No one questions Marshall's 
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decisions at this late day, nor his rule of 
interpretation by which every grant of 
power to the Federal government is con- 
strued broadly. Courts cannot stand per 
manently in the way of the growth of a 
government. They may retard it or they 
nay assist it, and Marshall materially as- 
sisted the growth of the power of the 
Union by bringing it nearer to the indi- 
vidual citizen. When it was determined 
thata United States certificate must be on 
board of every steamboat navigating wa- 
ters that communicated between two or 
more States, the sovereignty of the Fed- 
eral government was present with the citi- 
zen whenever he made a journey. When 
it was judicially and authoritatively an- 
nounced that a State could not tax the 
securities of the Federal government, the 
citizen was defended by the Federal sov- 
ereignty against the tax-collector of his 
own commonwealth. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length 
ipon De Tocqueville’s error. It is one 
that should not have been made by any 
political writer. The Federal sovereign- 
ty was present everywhere—in the post- 
offices, in the harbors, in the custom- 
houses. Its councils became the most in- 
teresting in the country, and ambitious 
public men worked through service for 
the State for promotion to Washington. 
Moreover, the government which was or- 
ganized as the common agent for the thir- 
teen States which created it, and upon 
which were bestowed certain powers es- 
sential to the conduct of the business be- 
tween the States and with foreign powers, 
soon came to be a creator of States. Pi- 
oneers were pressing into the vast terri- 
tory west of the fringe of ancient colo- 
nies along the Atlantic séaboard, and 
they and their descendants were to look 
some day upon the Federal government 
not as something existing through con 
cessions of power by them, but as the pow- 
er which had clothed them with State- 
hood. And it required not a great deal 
of wit and prescience in 1832 to realize 
that the day was coming when the States 
that derived their sovereignty from would 
greatly overbalance the States that had 
bestowed sovereignty upon the Federal 
government. And when that day came, 
other things being equal, the perpetuity 
of the Union was assured. 

in 1832 there were twenty-four States 
n the Union. Vermont, the first new 
State, was anoldcommunity. Kentucky 


was organized in 1792, from territory ced- 
ed by Virginia. Tennessee was organized 
in 1796, from territory ceded by North 
Carolina. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
were the States that had then been form- 
ed from the Northwest Territory. Maine 
was the offspring of Massachusetts. The 
other new States had been organized from 
territory acquired by purchase from 
France and Spain. Vermont and Maine 
were in no wise different in spirit and in 
habits of thought from the people of the 
neighboring State. Notwithstanding its 
nearness to New York, and the long strug 
gle of that State for the Green Mountain 
district, Vermont belonged, so far as its 
institutions of local self-government were 
concerned, to New England. The town, 
and not the county, was the basis of rep- 
resentation in the more numerous branch 
of the Legislature. 

The settlers of the other States were 
mainly adventurous or restless spirits, or 
persons who sought to better themselves 
in new lands, amid new surroundings. 
They carried with them, of course, the in- 
stitutions of the old States from which 
they came. New England took relative- 
ly a very small part in the early emigra- 
tion westward. Most of the settlers of 
Kentucky went from Virginia and Ten- 
nessee; most of those who settled Tennes- 
see went from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. The new Southern States obtain- 
ed their population from their own section 
of the country. In 1850 Ohio had 66,000 
New-Englanders among its inhabitants, 
while 84,000 of its population came from 
New York, 201,000 from Pennsylvania, 
and 86,000 from Virginia. The spirit of 
absolute local independence which makes 
New England the preserver in this coun- 
try of the finest and most fundamental of 
Teutonic institutions was never the happy 
possession of the majority of the people 
of the Northwest Territory. To be sure, 
there is the town meeting in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
as it exists in New York; but the town 
meeting which does not perform all the 
legislative functions of the town is an 
emasculated institution often productive 
of more evil than good. As I have en- 
deavored to show in a former article, the 
only town meeting in the United States 
that is worthy of the name is that which 
exists in New England. 

From the very first the people of the 
new Territories and the new States lean- 
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ed on the central authority at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Garfield used to speak of this 
fact in order to account for the greater 
reverence felt for the Federal power in 
the Western than in the Eastern States. 
During the Territorial period the people 
received their laws from Congress, while 
the administrative and judicial officers 
were appointed by the President. And 
when they obtained the right to make 
their own laws, to choose their own exec- 
utive officers, to select their own judges, 
to govern themselves, it was from the 
Federal government thet they received 
these gifts, and consequently the Federal 
government impressed itself upon their 
imaginations very strongly, and came to 
be regarded both by Americans, upon 
whom it had conferred the dignity and 
power of Statehood, and by the swarms of 
foreigners who subsequently made their 
way to the West from the monarchies of 
continental Europe, as the source of all 
power in the United States, and as the 
beneficent distributor of all public bless- 
ings. 

The Confederacy was very modest when 
it established its first ordinance for the 


government of the Northwest Territory, 
and yet by that act it came directly in 
contact with the individual citizen in a 
way impossible in the States, either for it 


or its successor, the Union. It was the 
central authority, even in the time of the 
weak Confederacy, that guaranteed the 
citizen from molestation on account of 
his worship or religious sentiments, that 
conferred upon him the right to the writ 
of habeas corpus and to bail for all ex- 
cept capital offences, and that defended 
him from cruel or unusual punishments. 

There was an essential difference, how- 
ever, between that early ordinance and 
modern statutes governing Territories. 
Instead of bestowing upon the Confed- 
erate Congress the power to enact laws, 
it provided that the Governor and the 
judges, or a majority of them, should 
‘‘adopt and publish in the district such 
laws of the original States, civil and crim- 
inal, as may be necessary and best suited 
to the circumstances of the district, and 
report them to Congress from time to time, 
which laws shall be in force in the dis- 
trict until the organization of the General 
Assembly therein, unless disapproved by 
Congress.” 

The report was made to Congress in its 
executive capacity, not as a legislative 
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body. When the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, the ordinance was amended to conform 
with it, and the President was substituted 
for Congress. In the later enabling acts, 
Congress provided more minutely for the 
government of the Territories which it 
organized. It came more ciosely in con- 
tact with the individual. It limited the 
jarisdiction of judicial officers, and made 
certain provisions concerning the appli- 
cation of the public lands to educational 
purposes. All this was in harmony with 
the growing importance of the Federal 
power. It showed clearly enough that 
the tendency of government was in the 
direction of centralization, and that the 
longer it lived, and the more populous the 
great West became, the less it would have 
to fear from the States. 

No one questions the right of the Unit- 
ed States government to impose condi 
tions upon a Territory seeking admission 
into the Union. For very many years 
Congress has insisted, in admitting a new 
State, that it shall adopt a certain policy, 
but the extent to which the right is now 
exercised is very much greater than was 
dreamed of by the Federal legislators of 
the early days of the republic. Instead 
of the enabling act, like that admitting 
Kentucky, simply consenting to the ad- 
mission of the new State, we have now an 
elaborate law undertaking to limit the 
power of the people over their Constitu- 
tion. At first this preliminary restrain 
ing act was confined to provisions setting 
aside lands and townships for schools, 
universities, and roads, but recently there 
was passed an enabling act which denies 
the franchise to all people who profess be- 
liefin Mormonism. And while these laws 
cannot be binding upon the people of the 
States, and cannot prevent their amend- 
ment of their Constitutions in direct con- 
travention of the enabling acts, they indi- 
cate a state of popular opinion concerning 
the relation of the Federal government 
to the States, a general acceptance of the 
idea that the general government, or the 
nation, has the right to insist that a 
Territory seeking Statehood shall possess 
certain qualifications and make certain 
pledges before it can be permitted to be 
come a member of the Union. And there 
is no doubt that a very large number of 
people would consider the subsequent 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
opposed to the provisions of the enabling 
act as a breach of faith. Indeed, within 








a very short time there has been a dis- 
pute as to whether the State of Missis- 
sippi has the right to limit the suffrage by 
the imposition of an educational qualifi- 
cation. All this is very different from 
the spirit which animated the original 
thirteen States, for in the day when they 
were supreme there dwelt hardly a man 
within the borders of the Union who 
vould not have resented the faintest sug- 
gestion that Congress might impose any 
conditions upon the people’s right to frame 
their own State Constitutions. The Fed- 
eral Constitution, with its limited grant 
of powers, alone restrained the States. 

But the country grew, and popular 
opinion grew with it. The States that 
owed their sovereignty to the Federal 
government increased in number and in- 
fluence. In 1832 the new States, count- 
ing Vermont and Maine as old, had only 
67 Representatives in a House of 240, and 
iS of the 48 Senators. In 1850 the 67 had 
increased to 103 in a House of 237. In 
1860 the new States had 121 members, 
and the old States 122. In 1870 the new 
States had 160, and the old, 133. The 
majority of the people of the country 
lived in States that were created by the 
Federal government. Moreover, these 
new States had a majority of the Senate 
n 1850. 

The influence of these facts upon the 
relative importance of the Federal govern- 
ment has been very great. It cannot be 
overestimated. At the very beginning 
of the Union the people of the frontier 
States sought the assistance of the United 
States, while the manufacturers obtained 
the consent of the government to the for- 
mation of a quasi-official copartnership. 
Internal improvements were at once en- 
tered upon. Ohio was admitted to the 
Union in 1802, and in 1806 Congress 
passed a law providing for the construc- 
tion of the Cumberland Road, to connect 
it with the State of Maryland. Jefferson 
favored the project, but he was jealous 
for the rights of the States, and insisted 
that the consent of those through which 
the road was to run should be obtained 
before its construction was begun. 

The Cumberland Road for many years 
regularly made its appearance in Con- 
gress, and gradually there grew up an 
opposition to internal improvements, of 
which Martin Van Buren was eventually 
the leader. It is a significant fact that 
hostility to the expenditure of Federal 
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money for the benefit of citizens engaged 
in the business of transportation was not 
based on economic considerations. The 
developing system was resisted on the 
ground that the Constitution did not be- 
stow upon the United States the power 
to expend money for such works. The 
suggestion was made more than once 
that the Constitution should be amended 
in order that Congress might legally pos- 
sess the power it had usurped. Even 
Martin Van Buren, whose early political 
distinction was won by his struggles 
against internal works, who instructed 
Jackson himself in what is supposed to be 
the modern Democratic doctrine, favored 
the adoption of such a constitutional 
amendment, and in 1825 asked in the 
Senate for a committee to prepare a draft. 
President Monroe, who in 1822 vetoed a 
bill appropriating money for toll-gates on 
the Cumberland Road, expressed himself 
as strongly in favor of the construction 
of internal improvements by the Federal 
government. His opposition to the bill 
was based entirely on his view of the 
Constitution. 

Yet, notwithstanding the constitution- 
al objections to the system, whose cham- 
pion presently was Henry Clay, the Fed- 
eral government's grants to roads, canals, 
and other similar projects became more 
numerous. The demand that the Union 
should ‘‘ build up the great West” was 
made very early in its history, and it 
was a demand that was not to be care- 
lessly ignored by any statesman whose 
ambition was to shine in the large field 
of national politics. Mr. Van Buren voted 
for the toll-gate bill which Monroe ve- 
toed, and when, six years later, he apol- 
ogized for this apparent inconsistency 
with his almost constant position on the 
subject of internal improvements, he ex- 
plained that besides being a new member 
when he gave the vote, he was always 
very desirous of aiding the West. Both 
he and Benton voted to repair the Cum- 
berland Road, apparently forgetting that 
if the road should not have been built 
by the Federal government, it could not 
be constitutionally repaired by it. 

It is strange that the increasing inti- 
macy of the Federal power with the daily 
vocations of the citizens of the State did 
not impress itself upon De Tocqueville. 
While he was writing of the feebleness 
of the general government, that govern- 
ment was growing to be the dependence 
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of the then new part of the country, now 
much the larger part, for intercommuni- 
eation. New York built its own Erie 
Canal. The Atlantic seaboard States be- 
gan their independent existence with a 
habit of mind acquired by the practice of 
looking after their own affairs, and of de- 
pending upon their own resources for 
better means of intercourse, for education, 
or for whatever was deemed proper for 
the public to do for the individual. 
The explorers of the Western forests, on 
the other hand, desired to enjoy at once 
the results which the old States had at- 
tained through two centuries of develop- 
ment, and there was no power that could 
gratify that desire except the general 
agent of all the States, at Washington. 
That was the power to which the States 
had ceded the great Northwestern do- 
main, and the territory south of the Ohio 
River. That was the power which had 
purchased Louisiana of the French Em- 
peror and given to the country the con- 
trol of the Mississippi River; which se- 
cured Florida from Spain, and thus ex- 
tended the Southern coast line of the 
United States from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Mexico. It was the power which, final- 
ly, had created the States in which dwelt 
the people out of whose necessities grew 
the demand for internal improvements. 

The Federal government continued to 
build roads, to improve rivers, to make 
canals, notwithstanding the constitution- 
al objections. There were propositions 
advanced in Congress to loan the public 
funds to private corporations; there were 
investments made in the stock of canal 
companies. The public lands tempted 
the beneficiaries of the Federal almoner, 
and a long struggle arose over bills pro- 
viding for the distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of those lands. Some mem- 
bers of Congress favored the distribution 
of the proceeds and of all the surplus 
funds of the United States among all the 
States, while there were some who urged 
that the money be bestowed upon the new 
and needy States of the West. Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Shepard, in his life of Martin 
Van Buren, speaking of the vote, in 1828, 
of public land for the benefit of Kenyon 
College, Ohio, says, ‘‘ there was plainly 
intended to be no limit to Federal benefi- 
cence.” 

In 1817, Calhoun, assisted by Clay, se- 
cured the passage through both Houses 
of Congress of a bill providing for the 


creation of a permanent fund, which 
should be expended for the construc- 
tion of ‘‘roads and canals,” and for ‘‘im 
proving the navigation of watercourses.” 
Jackson had on several occasions shown 
favor to the popular system, but in 1830. 
Congress having appropriated money for 
the Maysville Road, which was entirely 
within the State of Ohio, he vetoed the 
bill. 

Thenceforth opposition to internal im 
provements became a Democratic shibbo 
leth. But party lines have never been 
strictly drawn. The work went steadily 
on. The beneficences demanded of and 
granted by the Federal government be 
came both more numerous and more ex- 
travagant. The war interrupted the con- 
struction of United States works within 
the States. But the steady growth of the 
principle that the Federal government 
has a supervision over the general we! 
fare of the country was not checked for 
a moment. The Pacific railroads were 
built. The public lands were given away 
to private corporations, and in aid of edu 
cational institutions within the States. 

The war ended, and with the return of 
the rebellious States to their allegiance to 
their Union, and to their share in its 
power, the movement for Federal inter- 
ference became stronger, and the ery for 
largess louder. The rivers and harbors 
of the South were to be cleaned for inter 
State navigation, and when the reign of 
the ‘‘carpet-baggers” was over, and thie 
old-fashioned Southern Democrats re 
turned to Congress—those old-fashioned 
Southern Democrats whose State prideand 
State loyalty had compelled them to go 
into the war which demonstrated the phys 
ical supremacy of the Federal power—it 
was soon discovered that their ante belluin 
hostility to ‘‘ internal improvements” had 
been lost in the conflict. There was hard- 
ly a stream in the Southern States for 
which an appropriation was not asked 
and obtained. So often and scandalous 
were many of the items of the annual 
river and harbor bill, and so earnest and 
intense were the Democratic Senators from 
the South in the pursuit of Federal money 
to be expended within the war-impover- 
ished States, that Mr. Thurman, in 1583], 
being on the eve of his retirement from 
the Senate, addressed to his Southern col- 
leagues a warning against the abandon 
ment of their principles against that de- 
pendence upon the Federal treasury which 
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involved a surrender to the Federal power. 
But the country knows that Mr. Thur- 
man’s warning, and the angry protests of 
Eastern newspapers, availed absolutely 
nothing. The expenditures for ‘‘ internal 
improvements ” not only went on, but in- 
creased enormously. The pretence that 
the money was appropriated for works of 
national importance was abandoned. The 
constitutional argument in opposition was 
less frequently heard, and the members 
of Congress who occasionally uttered 
them were regarded as old-fashioned ob- 
jects of contempt. 

‘Internal improvements” furnished 
the highway along which the Federal 
power advanced. The States were natu- 
rally more willing to surrender a jurisdic- 
tion the exercise of which entailed enor- 
mous expenditures, because the surrender 
not only relieved them of expense, spread- 
ing the cost of public works within their 
borders over the whole country, but be- 
cause by it expenditures at the place 
where the work was in progress were ac- 
tually increased beyond the amounts that 
the localities could afford. The Federal 
government was lavish in its expenditures. 

With the spread of Federal benefi- 
cence came naturally and inevitably the 
strengthening of the Federal power and 
the Federal influence. Against this ad- 
vaneing power has stood one branch of 
the government. The Judiciary of the 
United States has done its utmost to keep 
the central authority within the bounds 
set by the Constitution. Its greatest re- 
cent service to the principle of local self- 
government was its resistance to the 
theory that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments gave to the United States 
immediate jurisdiction over the citizen in 
the ordinary relations of life. But even 
the courts have yielded to popular opin- 
ion, and, as in the legal tender cases, have 
assented to the doctrine that the United 
States have the right to issue unlimited 
amounts of paper money either in time of 
war or peace; while, as in the Iowa liquor 
case, they have invaded the police powers 
of the State. 

There is no government in the civilized 
world, except possibly Russia, which is 
not to some extent under the domination 
of popular opinion. The present Emper- 
or of Germany is the most virile monarch 
in Europe, but he dare not oppose too 
grievously the will of his subjects. If 
there is any written instrument of govern- 
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ment powerful beyond all other laws, it 
is our own Constitution, for it is the rule 
of action prescribed by the people for the 
guidance and control of their agents. 
But the history of the Federal power 
shows that there is a power above the 
Constitution, and that is the power of 
popular opinion. There have often been 
times when the Constitution has not stood 
in the way of the people’s will. Even 
the Supreme Court will change its mind 
if the people are persistent. It has not 
been always necessary for popular opin- 
ion to demand the breaking or flexion of 
the Constitution ; it is only necessary that 
it should approve what has beendone. The 
purchases of Louisiana and Alaska, and 
the many instances of executive and legis 
lative acts during the war of the rebellion 
that were clearly beyond the constitu- 
tional grants of power, are cases in point 
which will occur to any one who is at all 
familiar with our constitutional history. 

It is not in the books of decisions nor 
in the letter of the law that the real ex- 
tent of the Federal power will be found. 
The statutes and the bills introduced in 
Congress more accurately reflect the pop- 
ular conception of the Federal power, of 
the duties which it owes to the States, of 
the jurisdiction which it possesses over 
them and their citizens. The courts and 
the letter of the Constitution will restrain 
and guide up to a certain point, but the 
Federal government is, in the first place, 
essentially powerful by reason of its now 
well-established implied powers, and, in 
the second place, the Supreme Court will 
bend the letter when the pressure from 
without is strong enough, as it undoubt- 
edly did when it sustained the reconstruc- 
tion acts. From very early days it has 
been the habit of American statesmen to 
rebel against the restraints of the Consti- 
tution if the fundamental law seemed to 
stand in the way of what they conceived 
to be the general welfare. 

In 1816, Henry Clay, in explaining his 
change of position from opposition to 
support of a United States Bank, stated 
this truth concerning constitutional in- 
terpretation in the United States: 


“The Constitution, it is true, never changes; 
it is always the same; but the force of cir- 
cumstances and the lights of experience may 
evolve, to the fallible persons charged with its 
administration, the fitness and necessity of a 
particular exercise of constructive power to- 
day which they did not see at a former period.” 
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This doctrine renders it possible for the 
Federal government to do anything that 
can possibly be brought within the wide 
range of the implied powers, and especial- 
ly within that ancient plea of ‘‘ general 
welfare’ which sustained the conscience 
of Henry VIII. in extorting benevolences 
from his subjects. 

This growth of the Federal power may 
or may not have been in opposition to 
the Constitution. As the Supreme Court 
is the tribunal of last resort in questions in- 
volving the meaning of that instrument, 
its decision alone can determine whether 
any particular statute or executive act is 
within the intention of the fundamental 
law. It has sometimes determined against 
what seemed to be popular opinion, but 
no one familiar with its history can be- 
lieve that it will stand against such a 
pressure of popular opinion as that which 
sustained Jefferson’s purchase of Louisi- 
ana, or condemned the Alien and Sedi- 
tion acts. However that may be, it is 
apparent that most measures of doubtful 
constitutionality will never be presented 
for adjudication. Certainly no one in 
Wisconsin would raise the issue as to a 
canal maintained by general taxation, 
while the safety of many exertions of 
questionable jurisdiction lies in the truth 
of the broad principle that everybody’s 
business is nobody's business. 

The fact that is interesting and impor- 
tant is that since the central agent of the 
States began the erection of new States 
the Federal power has marvellously de- 
veloped. This result was inevitable. 
From the beginning until to-day the ad- 
vance has not only been unchecked, but 
it has been stimulated by a great war, in 
which the Federal power demonstrated 
its physical supremacy, and by every 
sectional controversy in which the new 
States have overcome the old. And the 
fact that this advance has gone on in 
spite of the opposition of the strict con- 
structionists contains an eminently prac- 
tical lesson for those who are charged 
with the tasks of government. It does 
not show by any means that the strict 
constructionists have been wrong. On 
the contrary, many of the results of this 
development of power indicate that they 
were wise. But whether they were right 
or wrong is a controversial question 
which does not properly come within the 
contemplation of this article. 

In the first place it shows that, as a 


rule, the discussion of proposed legisla 
tion in Congress should be on its merits 
and that unless a measure is flagrant), 
unconstitutional, the legal subject may be 
better avoided. Mr. James Bryce, in the 
American Commonwealth, says that one 
consequence of the habit of American le 
gislators to confine discussion to the con 
stitutionality of measures under consid 
eration is that ‘‘legal issues are apt to 
dwarf and obscure the more substantial] 
important issues of principlés and policy 
distracting from these latter the attention 
of the nation as well as the skill of Con 
gressional debates.” Judge Hare, in lis 
Lectures on Constitutional Law, enlar 
ging on the same point, says that in this 
country ‘‘the question primarily is on¢ 
of right, and in the refined and subtle 
discussion which ensues right is too often 
lost sight of, or treated as if it were sy 
nonymous with might. It is taken for 
granted that what the Constitution per 
mits it also approves, and that measures 
which are legal cannot be contrary to 
morals.” 

This is the most important conclusion 
to be drawn from a recognition of the 
irresistible power of popular opinion, and 
even of popular assent, when the Consti 
tution seems to stand in the way. 

If the large mass of laws by which 
the United States have assumed juris 
diction over what were originally sup 
posed to be local concerns had been thor 
oughly debated on their merits, many of 
them could never have been enacted. By 
the growth of the Federal power there 
has followed a loss of local responsibility, 
and consequently of local political activ 
ity and skill, similar to that which differ 
entiates the smal! municipalities existing 
under the county system of the rest of the 
Union from the communities possessing 
the town-meeting system of New Eng- 
land. Congress has overshadowed the 
State Legislatures to that extent that they 
have become inapt in dealing with those 
intimate and scientific subjects of social 
and domestic concern the possession of 
jurisdiction over which ought to make 
the State Legislatures bodies of the first 
importance. 

At the same time Congress has assumed 
many powers that were not within the con 
templation of the founders of the govern- 
ment, and has undertaken tasks which 
have enormously increased its labors, in 
consequence of our wonderful growth of 
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population. These tasks are of local and 
sectional rather than of general impor- 
tanee, and it is to their assumption more 
than to any other cause that the existing 
Congressional paralysis may be attributed. 
Congress cannot attend to the general wel- 
fare, because custom has made the gen- 
eral welfare consist of an accumulation of 
special and local interests. Private claims, 
publie buildings, internal improvements, 
land grants, subsidies—all these and more 
interfere with and prevent the transaction 
of business in which the whole country 
is interested. 

In this way not only are the general 
interests neglected, but sectionalism is en- 
couraged. The newer part of the country 
has been always demanding aid, and the 
older States as often resisting, until the 
debates in Congress are filled with that 
spirit of jealousy which must animate 
rival claimants on the Treasury surplus. 
The public works carried on by the Fed- 
eral government are marked by wasteful 
extravagance, and often by corruption. 
This also is inevitable, because the work is 
always carried on by a government repre- 
senting millions of people for the benefit 
of acommunity consisting of comparative- 
ly few. The cost is borne by so many 
that it is as nothing to the people whose 
city is adorned by a public building, or 
whose shallow stream is deepened. 

The effect of the growth of the Federal 
power on the character of Federal legis- 
lation is one of the most patent evils at- 
tending the departure from the standard 
of the founders. It is an evil with 
which newspaper readers are kept con- 
stantly familiar, for now, as always, the 
proceedings of the general government 
are of wider and more general interest 
than those of States and municipalities. 
When the Federal government was first 
organized, and for many years after- 
wards, most of its laws were general, and 
the sessions of Congress were compara- 
tively fruitless, if we are to measure the 
results of legislative activity by mere 
bulk. But the times have changed, and 
the contents of the statute- book have 
changed with them. 

The present view of public men con- 
cerning the extent of the Federal power 
may best be illustrated by a reference to 
the titles of some of the bills that have 
been introduced in Congress. Among 
them are bills providing for the estab- 
lishment of a national university ; for 


the establishment and temporary support 
of common schools; for the prevention 
of the adulteration of food. There are 
bills providing for the construction of 
macadam roads, which will necessarily 
be under the supervision of local au- 
thorities; for the boring of artesian wells 
in the State of Montana; for prevent- 
ing aliens from engaging ‘‘in certain 
business’ within the State. There is a 
bill defining lard; aiso imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and exportation of com- 
pound lard. There are bills against trusts; 
to prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
eases; bills providing for Federal super- 
vision of the health of men and cattle; 
for the suppression of vice; for the reg- 
ulation of traffic. These bills are in ad- 
dition to the measures introduced and 
passed for the encouragement of ship- 
building and railroad construction, and 
for the protection of other industries by 
taxation. People who desire to build a 
canal which is to lie entirely within a 
State are not deterred by constitutional 
considerations from asking the aid of the 
United States. In view of the extent to 
which the Federal power has impressed 
itself upon the imagination of the people 
of the country, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that the farmers, especially those 
of that part of the country which has de- 
rived its right of self-government from 
the United States, should form a scheme 
for turning the Treasury into a loan of- 
fice where they may borrow money on 
their crops. 

During the Fifty-first Congress 2106 
private bills and 1874 general bills were 
passed, and many of the former resulted 
from the Federal government’s departure 
from its original purpose. The final adop- 
tion, for example, of the policy of making 
internal improvements has not only add- 
ed enormously to the number of persons 
in the employment of the general gov- 
ernment, and involved the expenditure 
of many millions of dollars, but it has led 


° the abandonment of the controlling 


principle in pursuance of which these 
works were first undertaken. The Fed- 
eral government is now, and for a long 
time has been, engaged in improving 
streams and performing other tasks that 
would not possibly have come within the 
contemplation of those who first insisted 
on the construction and maintenance of 
the Cumberland Road. There are other 
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subjects coming ostensibly within Feder- 
al jurisdiction that are nevertheless ex- 
aggerations of the admitted power of 
the government of the United States, 
and that are clearly evasive extensions 
of the Federal jurisdiction. The build- 
ing and maintenance of highways to na- 
tional cemeteries, for example, is an in- 
vasion not so much of the powers as 
of the essential duties and privileges of 
the several localities where they are situ- 
ated. 

The absorption of duties by the United 
States has burdened the country with the 
army of office-holders that still gives an 
undue influence to the party of the admin- 
istration, and that compelled the adoption 
of the reformed civil service as a measure 
defensive of the right of the people to 
choose their own legislative and execu- 
tive officers, uninfluenced by the govern- 
ment. In Washington’s time the office- 
holders of the Federal government num- 
bered 6000, while now the government 
employs an army of more than 100,000. 
This enormous force of office-holders in- 
cludes constitutional and statutory offi- 
cers; engineers; lawyers; physicians; 
statisticians; geologists; meteorologists ; 
hydrographers; metallurgists; astrono- 
mers; makers of charts aud maps; school- 
teachers; railroad experts; skilled detec- 
tives; agriculturists; entomologists; bota- 
nists; chemists; microscopists; gardeners ; 
tradesmen; merchants; experts. in tex- 
tiles, china, glass, and the thousand arti- 
cles imported from foreign countries and 
subject to a tariff tax; clerks of various 
grades and degrees of skill, from account- 
ants to copyists; expert machinists and 
mechanics: messengers; and a host of la- 
borers. 

It is not pretended that the employment 
of all of these persons, adepts or other- 
wise, is necessarily incongruous. There 
are functions properly within the juris- 
diction of the Federal government that 
demand the labors of men of science, and 
men who are skilled in the secrets of com- 
merce and manufactures. But if the 
government had been confined to its 
original purpose, if it had not gone afield 
in strange pursuits, seeking vainly after 
what can be best attained through the in- 
telligent efforts of colleges, universities, 
and scientific associations, the corps of 
learned, artistic, and mechanical public 
functionaries would not be one-half its 
present size. 
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The public expenditures in the first 
years of the government’s existenc: 
were for the foreign service, the army 
and navy, and for the maintenance of 
the executive, legislative, and judicial] 
branches of the government. These de 
partments of the government were to 
be provided for in the most frugal and 
careful manner. In Jefferson's first 
term Gallatin proposed to maintain the 
army and navy on a little more than 
a million dollars. An unexpected war 
made this plan futile, but the prevailing 
notion as to the scope of the Federal goy 
ernment, and of the demands which it 
might justly make on the resources of the 
people, was not changed. The sum of 
money expended for the foreign service 
was for the meagre salaries of those who 
represented the country abroad, and for 
the expenses connected with the legation 
offices. The expenditures for the judicial 
department were for the administration 
of justice within the narrow confines of 
what was first held to be the Federal ju- 
risdiction. 

The total receipts of the government 
under the administration of President 
Washington were $56,448,721; under Jef- 
ferson, $108,238,978. The population of 
the country had increased 36 per cent., 
and the receipts 92 per cent., while ex- 
penditures had advanced about 94 per 
cent. From the end of Jefferson’s last 
administration to the beginning of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s term of office the pop 
ulation of the country increased from 
7,000,000 to 31,000,000, while receipts and 
expenditures grew fivefold greater than 
they were when Gallatin was at the head 
of the Treasury Department. 

in Buchanan’s time the expendi- 
tures of the government amounted to 
about $82,000,000 a year. In 1890, the 
population and valuations in the mean 
time having about doubled, the expendi- 
tures were $359,000,000, an increase of 
340 per cent. 

These, however, are only the apparent 
expenditures. There are exceptional out- 
lays which ought not to be counted as 
part of the ordinary cost of maintaining 
the government. To be fair and accu 
rate, these extraordinary sums may be de 
ducted and the results tabulated. We 
will thus compare the fiscal years 1860 
and 1890. We will deduct the payments 
for pensions, interest, and principal on 
the public debt: 
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Total expenditures for 1860...... «+ $77,462,108 
Paid for pensions...... $1,092,727 
Interest and principal 
of public debt....... 17,613,628 18,706,355 
Ordinary expenditures for 1860. $58,755,748 
Total expenditures for 1890........ $358 ,618,585 
PensionS ...+see+se-+5s $ 106,936,855 


Interest on publicdebt. 36,009,284 143,036,139 


Ordinary expenditures for 1890.$215,582,446 


The increase was $156,826,698, or 267 
per cent. In 1880 these ordinary ex- 
penses amounted to $115,108,209, so that 
in the decade ending with 1890 the in- 
crease in the government's expenditures 
was nearly 90 per cent., while the increase 
of population was about 25 per cent., and 
of valuations 43 per cent. 

It is not proper, of course, to assume 
that a mere increase of annual expendi- 
ture is necessarily extravagant; but we 
are at least put upon our inquiry when 
the rate of increase is nearly 300 per cent., 
while population and wealth lag far be- 
hind. As civilization advances, govern- 
ment is naturally more and more ex- 
pensive, until the millennial point shall be 
reached, when the individual may be en- 
tirely trusted to take care of himself, and 
of his neighbor as himself. That point has 
not yet been reached either in this coun- 
try or elsewhere ; but in this republic, 
whether the Constitution binds and limits 
is or not, the intention was to leave the 
necessary tasks for the advancement of 
civilization to the individual and to the 
local government, confining the Federal 
government to the care of the joint inter- 
ests of its members. If that function had 
been strictly adhered to, the cost of gov- 
ernment could not have increased, as it 
has, so much more rapidly than popula- 
tion or wealth. 

The evident present annual expenses of 
the government that are not within the 
contemplation of the Constitution amount 
to nearly $20,000,000. This sum can be 
counted in simply examining the superfi- 
cial accounts of the Register of the Trea- 
sury. But it does not begin to represent 
the actual money cost of the government’s 
excursions beyond the limits once defined 
for it. As has been already shown, the 
population and property valuation of the 
country about doubled in the thirty 
years between 1860 and 1890. During 
that generation a great war was con- 
ducted to a successful end, and a large 
part of the debt created for the patriotic 
purpose has been paid. In 1890 alone 
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this debt was reduced by more than 
$48,000,000, which was paid out of the 
ample surplus of $105,000,000 that then 
existed in the Treasury. But now, in a 
time of profound peace, twenty-five years 
after the close of the conflict, in the year 
1890, the actual expenditures for the 
maintenance of the government, deduct- 
ing pensions and interest charges — the 
legacies of the war—have grown 267 per 
cent. If they had but grown with the 
growth of the country, they would have 
been nearly $100,000,000 less than they 
were. If only 125 per cent. had been 
added to them, there would have been 
saved more than $80,000,000. 

The mere money cost of the extension 
of the Federal power has been enormous; 
and it means not only that money is 
thrown away on objects not originally 
supposed to be within the Federal juris- 
diction, but that looseness of construction 
has led to looseness of expenditure, and 
that a national legislature that devotes 
its attention to a myriad of local matters 
does so at a great expense to the general 
public. 

The remedy for extravagance, of course, 
is prudence. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the old ideas of constitutional 
limitations will ever entirely prevail. 
Whether the departure was right or 
wrong, the first step was taken at the 
very beginning of the government, and 
Jefferson himself was not wholly irre- 
sponsible for it. He advocated an ex- 
tension of Federal jurisdiction through 
constitutional amendments that has since 
been attained without changing the fun- 
damental Jaw. The increase in the num- 
ber of subjects that make demands upon 
the Federal Treasury is in harmony with 
the general expansion of the powers of 
the United States. Here as elsewhere is 
illustrated the fact, now borne in upon 
the consciousness of all students of our 
Constitution and system of government, 
that the Constitution does not always 
stand in the way of popular desires, but 
that it often surrenders before a well-de 
fined and long-persisted-in line of policy. 

Little that is permanent can be accom 
plished by contending against the consti- 
tutionality of a proposed expenditure that 
is in the line of a popular policy. This is 
illustrated by the fate which has befallen 
those who have struggled on constitution 
al grounds against appropriations for 
streams that are in no sense national. In 
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spite of their efforts, the river and harbor 
bill which appropriated $5,500,000 in 1873, 
$6,650,000 in 1876, $9,575,000 in 1880, $19,- 
000,000 in 1883, has grown to $25,000,000 
in 1891. 

The function of the constitutional law- 
yer has departed, so far as the application 
of our written instrument to economic 
measures is concerned. The practical 
statesmanship of the future must concern 
itself not with the legality, but with the 
advisability of measures. Congress must 
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HE child pushed his way through the 
tall weeds, which were dripping with 
the midsummer-eve midnight dew-melt. 
He was so little that the rough leaves 
met above his head. He wore a trailing 
white gown whose loose folds tripped 
him, so that he stumbled and fell over a 
sunken mound. But he laughed as he 
scrambled to his feet—a cooing baby 
laugh, taken up by the inward-blowing 
Gulf wind, and carried away to the sough- 
ing pines that made a black line against 
the dim sky. 

His progress was slow, for he stopped 
—his forehead gravely puckered, his fin- 
ger in his mouth—to listen to the clear 
whistle of a mocking-bird in the live-oak 
above his head; he watched the heavy 
flight of a white night-moth from one 
jimsonweed trumpet to another; he 
strayed aside to pick a bit of shining 
punk from the sloughing bark of a rotten 
log; he held this in his closed palm as he 
came at last into the open space where 
the others were. 

‘* Hola, "Tit-Pierre!” said André, who 
was half reclining on a mildewed marble 
slab, with his long black cloak floating 
loosely from his shoulders, and his hands 
clasped about his knees. ‘‘Hola! Must 
thou needs be ever a-searching? Have I 
not told thee, little Hard-Head, that she 
hath long forgotten thee ?” 

His voice was mocking, but his dark 
eyes were quizzically kind. 

The child’s under lip quivered, and he 
turned slowly about. But Pére Lebas, 
sitting just across the narrow footway, 
laid a caressing hand on his curly head. 
‘Nay, go thy way, Tit Pierre,” he said, 
gently; ‘‘ André does but-tease. A mo- 
ther hath never yet forgot her child.” 
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learn not to authorize every expenditure 
that it deems to be constitutional. The 
question whether the State or the genera] 
government shall undertake a particular 
public work will cease to be one of rela 
tive power and become entirely economic. 
and the fewer the functions exercised by 
the general government, and the more 
numerous the powers and duties of the 
local and State governments, the better 
for the cause of good government—the 
better morally as well as financially. 
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‘‘Do you indeed think he will find 
her?” asked André, arching his black 
brows incredulously. 

‘*He will not find her,” returned the 
priest. ‘‘ Margot Caillion was in a far 
country when I saw her last, and even 
then her grandchildren were playing 
about her knees. But it harms not the 
child to seek her.” 

They spoke a soft provincial French, 
and the familiar thow betokened an un 
wonted: intimacy between the hollow- 
cheeked old priest and his companion, 
whose forehead wore the frankness of 
early youth. 

‘*T would the child could talk!” cried 
the young man, gayly. ‘‘ Then might he 
tell us somewhat of the women that ever 
come and go in yonder great house.” 

The priest shuddered, crossing himself, 
and drew his cowl over his face. 

’Tit-Pierre, his gown gathered in his 
arm, had gone on his way. Nathan Pil- 
ger, hunched up on a low irregular hum- 
mock against the picket-fence, made a 
speaking-trumpet of his two horny hands, 
and pretended to hail him as he passed. 
‘Tit-Pierre nodded brightly at the old 
man, and waved his own chubby fist. 

The gate sagged a little on its hinges, 
so that he had some difficulty in moving 
it. But he squeezed through a narrow 
opening, and passed between the prim 
flower beds to the house. 

It was a lofty mansion, with vast wings 
on either side, and wide galleries, which 
were upheld by fluted columns. It faced 
the bay, and a covered arcade ran from 
the entrance across the lawn to a gay lit- 
tle wooden kiosk, which hung on the 
bluff over the water’s edge. A flight of 
stone steps led up tothe house. "Tit-Pierre 











climbed these laboriously. The great 
arved doors were closed, but a blind of 
one of the long French windows in the 
west wing stood slightly ajar. “Tit- 
Pierre pushed this open. The bedcham- 
ber into which he peered was large and 
luxuriously furnished. A lamp, with a 
crimson shade, burned on its claw-footed 
rilt pedestal in a corner; the low light 
diffused a rosy radiance about the room. 
The filmy curtains at the windows waved 
to and fro softly in the June night wind. 
The huge old-fashioned four-posted bed, 
overhung by a baldachin of carved wood 
vith satin linings, occupied a deep alcove. 
A woman was sleeping there, beneath the 
lace netting. The snow- white bedlinen 
followed the contours of her rounded 
limbs, giving her the look of a recumbent 
narble statue. Her black hair, loosed 
from its heavy coil, spread over the pil 
ow. One exquisite bare arm lay across 
ier forehead, partly concealing her face. 
Her measured breathing rose and fell 
rhythmically on the air. A robe of pale 
silk that hung across a chair, dainty 
lace-edged garments tossed carelessly on 
an antique lounge—these seemed instinct 
still with the nameless subtle grace of 
ier who had but now put them off. 

On a table by the window, upon whose 
threshold the child stood atiptoe, was set 
a large erystal bowl] filled with water- 
lilies. Their white petals were folded; 
the round red-lined green leaves glisten- 
ed in the lamp-light. One long bud, roll- 
ed tightly in its green and brown sheath, 
hung over the fluted edge of the bowl, 
swaying gently on its flexible stem. ‘Tit 
Pierre gazed at it intently, frowning a 
little, then put out a small forefinger and 
touched it. A quick thrill ran along the 
stem; the bud moved lightly from side 
to side, and burst suddenly into bloom ; 
the slim white petals quivered:; a tremu 
lous, sighing, whispering sound issued 
from the heart of gold. The child listen 
ed, holding the fragrant disk to his pink 
ear, and laughed softly. 

He moved about the room, examining 
with infantile curiosity the costly objects 
scattered upon small tables, and ranged 
upon the low, many-shelved mantel. 

Presently he pushed a chair against 
the foot of the bed, climbed upon it, lift- 
ed the netting, and crept cautiously to 
the sleeper’s side. He sat for a moment 
regarding her. Her lips were parted in a 
half-smile; the long lashes which swept 
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her cheeks were wet, as if a happy tear 
had just trembled there. °Tit-Pierre laid 
his hand on her smooth wrist, and touch 
ed timidly the snowy gloves that gleamed 
beneath the open-work of her night-dress. 
She threw up her arm, turning her face 
full upon him, unclosed her large, lumi 
nous eyes, smiled, and slept again. 

With a sigh, which seemed rather of 
resignation than of disappointment, the 
child crept away, and clambered again to 
the floor. 

.... Outside, the fog was thickening. 
The dark waters of the bay lapped the 
foot of the low bluff; their soft monoto- 
nous moan was rising by imperceptible 
degrees to a higher key. The scrubby 
cedars, leaning at all angles over the wa- 
ter, were shaken at intervals by heavy 
puffs of wind, which drove the mist in 
white ragged masses across the shelled 
road, over the weedy neutral ground, and 
out into the tops of the sombre pines. 
The red lights in a row of sloops at anch- 
or over against Cat Island had dwin- 
died to faintly glimmering sparks. The 
watery flash of the revolving light in the 
light- house off the point of the island 
showed a black wedge-shaved cloud 
stretching up the seaward sky. 

Nathan Pilger screwed up his eye and 
watched the cloud critically. André fol- 
lowed the direction of his gaze with idle 
interest, then turned to look again at the 
woman who sat on a grassy barrow a 
few paces beyond Pére Lebas. 

‘*She has never been here before,” he 
said to himself, his heart stirring curious- 
ly. ‘*I would I could see her face!” 

Her back was toward the little group; 
her elbow was on her knee, her chin in 
her hand. Her figure was slight and 
girlish; her white gown gleamed ghost- 
like in the wan light. 

‘‘Naw, I bain’t complainin’, nor no 
thin’,” said the old sailor, dropping the 
cloud, as it were, and taking up a broken 
thread of talk; ‘‘ hows’ever, it’s tarnation 
wearyin’ a-settin’ here so studdy year in 
an’ year out. lLeas’ways,” he added, 
shifting his seat to another part of the 
low mound, ‘fer an old sailor sech as 

be!” 

‘‘If one could but quit his place and 
move about, like "Tit- Pierre yonder,” 
said André, musingly, ‘‘it would not be 
so bad. For myself, 1 would not want 

‘The child: is free to come and go be- 
cause his soul is white. There is no 
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stain upon ‘Tit-Pierre. The child hath 
not sinned.” It was the priest who 
spoke. His voice was harsh and forbid- 
ding. His deep-set eyes were fixed upon 
the tall spire of Our Lady of the Gulf, 
dimly outlined against the sky beyond 
an intervening reach of clustering roofs 
and shaded gardens. 

André stared at him wonderingly, and 
glanced half furtively at the stranger, as 
if in her presence, perchance, might be 
found an explanation of the speaker’s 
unwonted bitterness of tone. She had 
not moved. ‘‘I would I could see her 
face!” he muttered, under his breat}. 
‘*For myself,” he went on, lifting his 
voice, ‘‘I am sure I would not want to 
wander far. I fain would walk once 
more on the road along the curve of the 
bay; or under the pines, where little 
white patches of moonlight fall between 
the straight tall tree trunks. And I 
would go sometimes, if I might, and 
kneel before the altar of Our Lady of the 
Gulf.” 

Nathan Pilger grunted contemptuous- 
ly. ‘‘What a lan’lubber ye be, Andry!” 
he said, his strong nasal English contrast- 
ing oddly with the smooth foreign speech 
of the others. ‘‘ What a lan’lubber ye 
be! Ye bain’t no sailor like your father 
afore ye. Tony Dewdonny hed as good 
a pair o’ sea-legs as ever I see. Lord! if 
there wa’n’t no diffickulties in the way, 
Nathan Pilger ‘d ship fer some port a 
leetle more furrin than the shadder of 
Our Lady yunder! Many’s the deck I’ve 
walked,” he continued, his husky voice 
growing more and more animated, ‘‘ an’ 
many’s the vige I’ve made to outlandish 
places. Why, you'd oughter see Ark- 
angel, Andry. Here’s the north coast o’ 
Rooshy”’’—he leaned over and traced with 
his forefinger the rude outlines of a map 
on the ground; the wind lifted his long 
gray locks and tossed them over his 
wrinkled forehead; ‘*‘here’s the White 
Sea; and here, off the mouth of the De- 
winy River, is Arkangel. The Rooshan 
men in that there town, Andry, wears 
petticoats like women! Whilse down 
here, in the South Pacific, at Taheety, 
the folks don’t wear no clo’es at all to 
speak of. You'd oughter see Taheety, 
Andry. An’ here, off Guinea—” 

‘* All those places are fine, no doubt,” 
interrupted his listener, ‘‘ Arkangel, and 
Taheetee, and Guinee”—his tongue tripped 
a little over the unfamiliar names—“ but, 
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for myself, I do not care to see them. | 
find it well on the bay shore here, where 
Ican see the sloops come sailing in throug), 
the pass, with the sun on their white sails 
And the little boats that rock on the wa 
ter! Do you remember, Silvain,” he 
cried, turning to the priest, ‘‘how we 
used to steal away before sunrise in my 
father’s little fishing-boat, when we were 
boys, and come back at night with our 
backs blistered by the sun, and our arms 
aching, hein? That was before you went 
away to France to study for the priest- 
hood. Ah, but those were good times!” 
He threw back his head and laughed joy- 
ously. His dark hair, wet with the mist, 
lay in loose rings on his forehead; his 
fine young face, beardless but manly, 
seemed almost lustrous in the pale dark- 
ness. ‘‘Do youremember,Silvain? Right 
where the big house stands, there was 
Jacques Caillion’s steep-roofed cottage, 
with the garden in front full of pinks 
and mignonette and sweet herbs; and the 
vine-hung porch where "Tit-Pierre used 
to play; and where Margot Caillion used 
to stand shading her eyes with her arm, 
and looking out for her man to come 
home from sea.” 

‘** Jack Caillion,” said Nathan Pilger, 
‘* was washed overboard from the Suzan: 
in a storm off Hatteras in ‘11. Him and 
Dune Cook and Ba’tist’ Roux.” 

‘*The old church of Our Lady of the 
Gulf,” the young man continued, ‘‘ was 
just a stone’s-throw this side of where 
the new one was built; back a little is 
our cottage, and your father’s, Silvain: 
and in the hollow beyond, Justin Roux 
has his blacksmith’s forge.” 

He paused, his voice dying away al- 
most to a whisper. The waves were beat- 
ing more noisily against the bluff, filling 
the silence with a sort of hoarse plaint; 
the fog—gray, soft, impenetrable—rested 
on them like a cloud. The moisture fell 
in an audible drip-drop from the leaves 
and the long pendent moss of the live- 
oaks. A mare, with her colt beside her, 
came trotting around the bend of the 
road. She approached within a few feet 
of the girl, reared violently, snorting, 
and dashed away, followed by the whin- 
nying colt. The clatter of their feet 
echoed on the muffled air. The girl, in 
her white dress, sat rigidly motionless, 
with her face turned seaward. 

André lifted his head, and went on, 
dreamily: ‘‘I mind me, most of all, of 
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one day when all the girls and boys of 
the village walked over to Bayou Galére 
to gather water-lilies. Margot Caillion, 
with "Tit-Pierre in her hand, came along 
to mind the girls. You had but just 
come back from France in your priest’s 
frock, Silvain. You were in the church 
door when we passed, with your book in 
your hand.” A smothered groan es- 
caped the priest, and he threw up his 
arm as if to ward offa blow. ‘‘And you 
were there when we came back at sunset. 
The smell of the pines that day was like 
balm. The lilies were white on the 
dark breast of the winding bayou. Rose 
Dédé’s arms were heaped so full of lilies 
that you could only see her laughing 
black eyes above them. But Lorance 
would only take a few buds. She said it 
was a kind of sin to take them away from 
the water where they grew. Lorance 
was ever—” 

The girl had dropped her hands in her 
lap, and was listening. At the sound of 
her own name she turned her face toward 
the speaker. 

‘* Lorance!” gasped André. ‘‘Is it 
truly you, Lorance?” 

‘‘Yes, it is I, André Dieudonné,” she 
replied, quietly. Her pale girlish face, 
with its delicate outlines, was crowned 
with an aureole of bright hair, which 
hung in two thick braids to her waist; 
her soft brown eyes were a little sunken, 
as if she had wept overmuch. But her 
voice was strangely cold and passionless. 

‘But. ... when did you.... come, 
Lorance?” André demanded, breathlessly. 

‘‘T came,” she said, in the same calm, 
measured tone, ‘‘ but a little after you, 
André Dieudonné. First ’Tit-Pierre, then 
you, and then myself.” 

‘Why, then—” he began. He rose 
abruptly, gathering his mantle about him, 
and leaned over the marble slab where he 
had been sitting. ‘‘ ‘ Sacred tothe memory 
of André Antoine Marie Dieudonné,’” he 
read, slowly, slipping his finger along 
the mouldy French lettering, ‘‘ ‘who 
died at this place August 20th, 1809. In 
the 22d year of his age.’ Eighty years 
and more ago I came!” he cried. ‘‘ And 
you have been here all these years, Lo- 
rance, and I have not known! Why, 
then, did you never come up?” 

She did not answer at once. ‘‘I was 
tired,” she said, presently, ‘‘and I rested 
well down there in the cool dark silence. 
And I was not lonely... . at first, for I 
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heard Margot Caillion passing about, put- 
ting flowers above ’Tit-Pierre and you and 
me. My mother and yours often came 
and wept with her for us all—and my fa- 
ther, and your little brothers. The sound 
of their weeping comforted me. Then 

. after a while. ...no one seemed 
to remember us any more.” 

‘** Margot Caillion,” said Nathan Pilger, 
‘“‘went back, when her man was drownded, 
to the place in France where she was born. 
The others be all layin’ in the old church- 
yard yander on the hill... . all but Sil- 
vann Leebaw an’ me.” 

She looked at the old man and smiled 
gravely. ‘‘A long time passed,” she went 
on, slowly. ‘‘ I could sometimes hear you 
speak toTit-Pierre, André Dieudonné;... 
and at last some men came and dug quite 
near me; and as they pushed their spades 
through the moist turf they talked about 
the good Pére Lebas; and then I knew 
that Silvain was coming.” The priest’s 
head fell upon his breast; he covered his 
face with his hands and rocked to and fro 
on his low seat. ‘‘ Not long after, Nathan 
Pilger came. Down there in my narrow 
chamber I have heard above me, year af- 
ter year, the murmur of your voices on 
St. John’s eve, and ever the feet of ’Tit- 
Pierre, as he goes back and forth seeking 
his mother. But I cared not to leave my 
place. For why should I wish to look 
upon your face, André Dieudonné, and 
mark there the memory of your love for 
Rose Dédé?”’ 

Her voice shook with a sudden passion 
as she uttered the last words. The hands 
lying in her lap were twisted together 
convulsively; a flush leaped into her pale 
cheeks. 

‘* Rose Dédé!” echoed André, amazedly. 
‘* Nay, Lorance, but I never loved Rose 
Dédé! If she perchance cared for me—” 

‘* Silence, fool!” cried the priest, stern- 
ly. He had thrown back his cowl; his 
eyes glowed like coals in his white face; 
he lifted his hand menacingly. ‘‘ Thou 
wert ever a vain puppet, André Dieudon- 
né. It was not for such as thou that Rose 
Dédé sinned away her soul! Was it thou 
she came at midnight to meet in the lone 
shadows of these very live-oaks? Hast 
thou ever worn the garments of a priest? 

.. . They shunned Rose Dédé in the 
village,.... but the priest said mass at 
the altar of Our Lady of the Gulf,.... 
and the wail of the babe was sharp in the 
hut under the pines, . . . and it ceased to 
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breathe, .... and the mother turned her 
face to the wall and died, ....and my 
heart was cold in my breast as I looked 
on the dead faces of the mother and the 
child. .... They lie under the pine-trees 
by Bayou Galére. But the priest lived 
to old age; . . . . and when he died, he 
durst not sleep in consecrated ground, 
but fain would lie in the shadows of the 
live-oaks, where the dark eyes of Rose 
Dédé looked love into his.”’ 

His wild talk fell upon unheeding ears. 
‘Tit-Pierre had come out of the house. 
He was nestling against Nathan Pilger’s 
knee. He held a lily-bud in one hand, 
and with the other he caressed the sailor's 
weather-beaten cheek. 

** ‘Tit-Pierre,” whispered the old man, 
‘‘that is Lorance Bandrot. Do you re- 
member her, "Tit- Pierre?” The child 
smiled intelligently. ‘*‘ Lorance was but 
a slip of a girl when I come down here 
from Cape Cod—cabin-boy aboard the 
Mary Ann. She was the pretties’ lass on 
all the bay shore. An’ I—I loved her, 
*Tit-Pierre. But I wa’n’t no match agin 
Andry Dewdonny; an’ I know’d it from 
the fust. Andry was the likelies’ lad here- 
about, an’ the harnsomes’. I see that 
Lorance loved him. An’ when the yaller 
fever took him, I see her a-droopin’ an’ 
a-droopin’ tell she died, an’ she never even 
know'd I loved her. Her an’ Andry was 
laid here young, ’Tit-Pierre, ‘longside o’ 
you. I lived ter be pretty tol’able old; 
but when I hed made my last vige, an’ 
was about fetchin’ my las’ breath, I give 
orders ter be laid in this here old buryin’- 
groun’ some’er’s clost ter the grave o’ 
Lorance Bandrot.” 

His voice was overborne by André’s 
exultant tones. ‘‘Lorance!” he cried, 
‘did you indeed love me?—me !” 

Her dark eyes met his frankly, and she 
smiled. 

‘Ah, if I had only known!” he sighed 
—** if I had only known, Lorance, I would 
surely have lived! We would have 
walked one morning to Our Lady of the 
Gulf, with all the village folk about us, 
and Silvain—the good Pére Lebas—would 
have joined our hands. .... My father 
would have given us a little plot of 
ground;.... you would have planted 
flowers about the door of our cottage; 

. our children would have played in 
the sand under the bluff... .” 

A sudden gust of wind blew the fog 
aside, and a zigzag of flame tore the wedge- 
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shaped cloud in two. A greenish light 
played for an instant over the weed-grown 
spot. The mocking-bird, long silent in 
the heart of the live-oak, began to sing. 

‘* All these years you have been near 
me,” he murmured, reproachfully, “ and J 
did not know.” Then, as if struck by a 
breathless thought, he stretched out his 
arms imploringly. ‘‘Ilove you, Lorance,”’ 
hesaid. ‘‘Thavealwaysloved you. Will 
you not be my wife now? Silvain will say 
the words, and ’Tit-Pierre, who can go back 
and forth, will put this ring, which was 
my mother’s, upon your finger, and he 
will bring me a curl of your soft hair to 
twist about mine. I cannot come to you, 
Lorance; I cannot even touch your hand. 
But when I go down into my dark place 
I can be content dreaming of you. And 
on the blessed St. John’s eves I will know 
you are mine, as you sit there in your 
white gown.” 

As he ceased speaking, Pére Lebas, with 
his head upon his breast, began murmur- 
ing, as if mechanically, the words which 
preface the holy sacrament of marriage. 
His voice faltered, he raised his head, and 
acry of wonder burst from his lips. For 
André had moved away from the mouldy 
gravestone and stood just in front of 
him. Lorance, as if upborne on invisible 
wings, was floating lightly across the in- 
tervening space. Her shroud enveloped 
her like a cloud, her arms were extended, 
her lips were parted in a rapt smile. Na- 
than Pilger, with ’Tit-Pierre in his arms, 
had limped forward. He halted beside 
André, and as the young man folded the 
girl to his breast, the child reached over 
and laid an open lily on her down- 
drooped head. 

The priest stared wildly at them, and 
struggled to rise, but could not. As he 
sank panting back upon the crumbling 
tomb, his anguish overcame him. ‘ My 
God!” he groaned hoarsely, “I, only I, 
cannot move from my place. The soul 
of Rose Dédé hangs like a millstone 
about my neck!” 

Even as he spoke, the cloud broke with 
a roar. The storm—black, heavy, thun- 
derous—came rushing across the bay. 
It blotted out, in a lightning’s flash, the 
mansion which stands on the site of 
Jacques Caillion’s hut, and the weed- 
grown, ancient, forgotten graveyard in 
its shadow. 


And a bell in the steeple of Our 


Lady of the Gulf rang out the hour. 











CLOSED. 
BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


NHE crimson dawn breaks through the clouded 


And waking breezes round the casement pipe; 
They blow the globes of dew from opening buds, 
And steal the odors of the sleeping flowers. 

The swallow calls its young ones from the eaves 
To dart above their shadows on the lake, 

Till its long rollers redden in the sun, 

And bend the lances of the mirrored pines. 
Who knows the miracle that brings the morn? 
Still in my house I linger, though the night— 
The night that hides me from myself is gone. 
Light robes the world, but strips me bare again. 
I will not follow on the paths of day. 

I know the dregs within its crystal hours; 

The bearers of my cups have served me well; 

I drained them, and the bearers come no more. 
Rise, morning, rise for those believing souls 
Who seek completion in day’s garish light. 

My casement I will close, keep shut my door, 
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YTARTING from the mouth of the Dan- 
i) ube, in latitude 45°, and travelling 
due north to latitude 70°, we shall come 
out at the very topmost point of Finland, 
and not far from the famous ‘‘ North 
Cape” of Europe. This line may be 
roughly supposed to touch Odessa and 
St. Petersburg, to say nothing of Kiev, 
between the two. It is a line which his- 
torically divides the Tartarism of Russia 
from the civilization of Europe. To the 
east of this imaginary boundary is a vast 
empire stretching to the very threshold 
of Japan, and represented: by such an 
array of statistical millions that other 
countries shrink to insignificance when 
compared in this manner. 

To the left of that imaginary line, 
which we may call 30° east of Green wich, 
is a strip of only about 300 miles; but in 
that strip is gathered together nearly all 
that Russia possesses to-day in the way 
of education, respectability, commercial 
enterprise, military ability—in short, that 
little strip holds the empire of the Czar 
together. 

It is a little strip worth looking up on 
the map, for it may play an interesting 
role in the next European war, and one 
wholly unexpected. The activity with 


Till day and night are only dreams to me. 
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which the Czar’s government is persecu- 
ting many of its inhabitants may have an 
effect that will surprise no one so much 
as the Czar himself, who treats these peo- 
ple harshly, not, perhaps, because he is 
cruel, but because he sincerely believes 
that Russia would be happier if there was 
but one orthodox church. 

A near kinsman of the Czar, who visits 
Russia frequently, and who is well known 
for his frankness as well as fairness, told 
me a few months ago that many of the 
things done by the alleged order of the 
Czar were repugnant to that ruler’s feel- 
ings. The prince’s conversation might 
be summarized in this way: 

‘‘ Alexander has no idea of doing wrong 
to anyone. His heart is full of kindness. 
He is happy only when surrounded by 
his family circle. 

‘*Tt is true that the foulest maladmin- 
istration and persecution are going on all 
about him; but he, poor fellow, is inca- 
pable of seeing them. He hears only the 
reports of ministers, who know that he 
does not like to be worried. 

“The poor man is so burdened with 
fat that he can scarcely do any work; his 
temperament is sluggish; he lacks intel- 
ligence; when he signs papers he has no 
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idea that he is doing more than an exer- 
cise in penmanship. 

‘*He is physically and mentally inca- 
pable of supervising any department of 
the government—not even the military; 
and as a consequence the country is left 
entirely to officials, who divide up power 
amongst themselves, and do what they 
can to remain in office.” 

I only quote enough of this prince's re- 
marks to explain how it is that abuses 
continue in a country nominally governed 
by a mild, peace-loving Czar, for it opens 
a terrible vista of what might be were he 
disposed to be personally cruel. It makes 
one shudder to think of the day when 
the present Czarowitz shall mount the 
throne. 

When Peter the Great came to power 
Russia did not own the strip west of my 
imaginary line. That was in 1689, when 
William the Silent was strengthening the 
constitutional liberties of England, when 
the Puritans who came to America in the 
Mayflower had already more than two 
generations of successful history as a self- 
governing community behind them. 

The energetic Peter signalized his de- 
sire for civilization by plundering the 
more civilized countries about him. Dur- 
ing his reign, and those of his two imme- 
diate successors (1689-1762), the German 
settlements along the Baltic from Riga 
northward became Russian, as well as the 
land on which St. Petersburg is built, and 
a vast tract to the north of it. 

Between 1762 and the first year of this 
century Russia included pretty much the 
whole of our western ‘‘strip” excepting 
Finland, Poland, and Bessarabia, which 
three tracts, however, were all secured by 
Alexander I., the philanthropic friend 
and admirer of the great Napoleon. 

This civilized strip has been conquered 
from Europe within the last century and 
a half; and if a this moment its inhabi- 
tants desire the dissolution of the Czar’s 
empire, it must be for reasons worth ex- 
amining. 


My first acquaintance with any form 
of Russian persecution was in Roumania, 
and as it affected me directly, it is need- 
less to say that it made an impression. I 
had sought in vain to induce the driver of 
a public conveyance to take me and my 
luggage across the frontier to a point in 
Russia only about fifteen miles distant. 
Two respectable innkeepers had sought 
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to persuade the driver by promise of far 
more than the usual fare, and finally |] 
called in the assistance of a persona! 
friend, a resident of the town—a gentle 
man regarded as authority in matters 
political and scientific. 

They all failed, and I had to make thy 
journey on foot under a broiling sun 
choking with dust, and bearing on my 
back luggage weighing nearly one hun 
dred pounds. 

Now my driver was an eminently 
clean, well-dressed, intelligent, skilful 
and, on all other points, obliging person. 
His horses were well fed, well groomed, 
and fleet. His turnout in general indi 
cated that it was driven by the owner, 
and though I had occasion to employ him 
several times a day and for several days 
in succession, we never had a single differ 
ence of opinion—even regarding the fare. 

Being myself accustomed to horses and 
very fond of them, I noticed particular- 
ly the manner in which he treated his 
beasts—how carefully he brought them 
into the shade while waiting, how he se- 
lected the soft parts of the road in order 
to spare their hoofs, how humanely he 
had discarded blinkers and check lines, 
and, finally, how sparingly he used his 
whip. 

All these features were the more strik- 
ing to me because I was in a country 
where societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals do not flourish, and 
where animal life is held very cheaply. 

Nor was my driver an anomaly in the 
town I speak of, for I began to notice that 
all the cabs were driven in the same swift 
and sure manner, that their horses ai! 
looked well treated and willing, and that 
their drivers had something about them 
suggesting uniformity of training or par 
entage. 

On this point I interrogated my well 
informed friend. 

‘You will understand what I say bet 
ter,” said he, ‘‘when you have crossed 
the border and seen something of tlie 
Russian priest. That man dares not 
drive on to Russian soil—he would be 
seized by the frontier police, probably 
flogged, kept in jail an indefinite number 
of months, and if at the end of his con- 
finement he was not dead, he would be 
sent with a gang of convicts to the mines 
of Siberia, to stay underground until he 
was dead.” 

Of course this was a surprise to me, 
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for the class which my man represented 
was universally respected. In fact, as I 
looked down the line of cab-drivers it 
seemed as though I had before me a row 
of deacons or elders in some primitive 
New England town. Their features were 
those of the ideal Quaker, the ideal Pu- 
ritan—men who live with the Almighty, 
and who regard death as the beginning 
of life. These men carried in their faces 
such evidence of good character that I 
should have regarded other credentials 
unnecessary had any of them applied to 
me for a position of trust. My friend 
went on to explain: 

“Their private life is, so far as we 
know, exemplary. They do not smoke 
or drink. They avoid stimulants of 
every kind. Their life is guided wholly 
by Bible teaching, and they reject all the 
forms and mummeries of the Orthodox 
Russian Church. They avoid temptation 
of every kind, and go so far in their as- 
ceticism as to become eunuchs for right- 
eousness’ sake. They are charged with 
seeking fanatically the destruction of the 
human race; but that is absurd. So far 


as I know, they marry, live respectably, 


and carry out their ascetic views after 
the birth of one or two children. The 
sect to which they belong is called Skoptzi, 
and as they are outlawed in Russia, we 
hear only the vilest things about them 
whenever they are mentioned in official 
papers. They resemble ‘Quakers’ in be- 
ing ascetic and opposed to war. Both of 
these doctrines make them odious to the 
Russian police, who harass them in every 
manner that cupidity and brutality can 
suggest. It is very difficult to learn any- 
thing about religious movements in Rus- 
sia, because anything that is not Ortho- 
dox is interpreted as criminal; and what- 
ever progress, is made by non-conforming 
sects is the result of profound secrecy. 
This sect of Skoptzi, for instance, rep- 
resents a most healthy, enterprising, and 
moral force, in spite of the curious prac- 
tice that distinguishes it from other Prot- 
estant sects. In its way it is, after all, 
no more absurd than that Quakers should 
not wear color, or that some people should 
drink only water.” 

To my inquiries regarding these Chris- 
tians he answered: 

‘Persecuted sects, at least in Russia, 
keep no records. It is supposed that this 
sect commenced in the last century, but I 
was not aware of its existence until 1868, 


when the famous trial took place in the 
province of Tambov. A wealthy mer- 
chant named Plotitsine had offered a 
large sum for the release of three women 
kept in jail by the police. Had the sum 
been the usual amount expected in such 
eases, the women would have been al- 
lowed to escape, and no more would have 
been heard of it. The sum was, however, 
so large (40,000 frances) that an investiga- 
tion was made, with the result that the 
peculiar practice of the sect was brought 
to light. All were quickly condemned 
and shipped to Siberia; the Orthodox 
Church aided the police in hounding all 
suspects, and no means were spared to 
stamp the heresy out.” 

‘* And do you think there are many left 
to-day ?” 

‘* Many left!” said he. ‘‘ Why, the more 
you persecute them, the more they flour- 
ish. At the time of the trial they could 
not have been more than a few families. 
I suppose there are 50,000 to-day. Yet 
Plotitsine died only in 1872. These men 
take the Bible very seriously,” continued 
he, ‘‘ particularly Matthew, xix. 12: ‘And 
there be eunuchs which have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of hea- 
ven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it.’ Another verse (29th) 
in the same chapter is interpreted by them 
as fortifying their view: ‘And every one 
that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive an hundredfold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.’ ” 


Let me now transfer the reader to 
Kiev, the holy city of Russia. It is a 
town fuil of shrines, to which pilgrims 
trudge at the rate of 350,000 a year. Kiev 
is tothe Russian Orthodox what Rome is to 
the Roman Catholic, what Mecca is to the 
Mohammedan. Here is the great nursery 
of Orthodox priests, and from this centre 
radiates the religious warmth of the 
mother-church to thousands of the faith- 
ful beyond the territory of the great Czar. 

The city is a marvel to look upon 
a medley of richness and raggedness; 
churches with golden roofs, hovels unfit 
for cattle; dresses and equipages from 
Paris side by side with those of semi-sav- 
age peasants who have come from the 
edges of Asia to bring their soul-saving 
kopecks to the priests of the Czar. 

My purpose in visiting this strangely 
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holy city was, however, not so much to 
see what the guide-book points out as to 
have a talk with a well-informed and dis- 
ereet Russian. 

This gentleman does not wish his name 
known, as he has no desire to be exiled 
to the mines of Siberia, and I do not speci- 
fy anything in regard to him beyond say- 
ing that he has enjoyed remarkable op- 
portunities for learning what the Kiev 
priests are doing. 

Every one knows that there is in Rus- 
sia a sect of Puritans commonly called 
Stundists, but I for one did not know 
their number or the extent of territory 
they covered. My Russian friend an- 
swered my questions indirectly: 

‘*To understand a Russian Stundist you 
must know the Russian priest and the 
Russian peasant. Both are to be seen in 
Kiev to the best advantage; and when 
you have seen them you will not be sur- 
prised to learn that Stundism, or Puritan- 
ism, is making converts under the very 
noses of the monks that swarm in this 
town.” 

We climbed together the hill on which 
are clustered the richly ornamented build- 
ings of the far-famed monastery. My eyes 
were dazzled by the barbaric splendor of 
the shrines I was approaching. From a 
city of wood and clay hovels I seemed to 
emerge upon a hill where every footstep 
indicated the wealth and magnificence of 
a powerful priesthood. 

Pilgrims were before, beside, -and be- 
hind us—peasants in ragged skins with 
long matted hair, crawling on hands and 
knees to indicate their sense of unworthi- 
ness. There were many women amongst 
them from strange countries—some with 
high and heavy turbans and loose trou- 
sers; but, like the men, they approached 
the holy place with every sign of humil- 
iation, beating their foreheads upon the 
ground, crossing themselves as the tears 
streamed down their cheeks, dragging 
themselves on hands and knees in the 
public thoroughfare to proclaim more 
strikingly their penitence, and finally 
placing in the hands of the priest the sum 
of coin they have brought from some 
lonely hamlet far away on the shores of 
the Caspian. 

Amongst these devoted people circulated 
many priests, addressing hopeful words 
to them. My friend impiously suggested 
that the priests’ only interest in this pro- 
cession was to discover the amount of 
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money each pilgrim bore with him, and 
to see that it was duly handed over while 
the religious fervor was at the height. 

As Kiev has over 3500 priests to a pop- 
ulation of about 150,000, it is obvious 
that the clerical force required to handle 
the pilgrim deposit was ample. 

Entering the building, I found it so 
densely packed with kneeling and crouch- 
ing peasants that I was inclined to give 
up the idea of approaching the altar, and 
to content myself with noting what went 
in and out of the main entrance. My 
companion, however, told me to follow 
him, which I managed to do with diffi- 
culty. He kicked a way for himself 
through the closely wedged mass of wor- 
shipping peasants as through a pack of 
drowsy hounds, and his kicks were taken 
so much as a matter of course that they 
did not evoke a single complaint. The 
praying pilgrims went on knocking their 
foreheads on the pavement, feeling that 
one bump more or less was of no conse- 
quence in their hard life. 

We inspected the golden ornaments, 
listened to the droning of the priests, 
were nearly suffocated by the smell, and 
—escaped. I had been in such a place 
only once before-—in Pekin, at the great 
Lama monastery. It seemed odd to me 
that a so-called Christian country could 
reproduce such a scene. 

‘*Now, then,” said my friend, as we 
stepped out into the sunshine and sought 
a bench under the trees, ‘‘ you have seen 
the most gorgeous service of the Orthodox 
Church; you have seen the most devoted 
peasant and the flower of the priesthood 
—what do you think of it ?” 

I said it reminded me of Buddhist tem- 
ples in the far East. 

‘* Well, then,” said he, ‘‘ you can un- 
derstand that there should be a revolt 
against such material forms of worship 
—and right here on the very threshold of 
the holiest of Russian shrines.” 


The name Stundist is a little repellent. 
It is as senseless as the words Quaker, 
Methodist, and other terms that have come 
to popularly designate varying forms of 
Christian worship. Stunde is the Ger- 
man word for a period of instruction, and 
of itself hints at the origin of this Puri- 
tan community. Over a large part of 
southern Russia are to be found isolated 
colonies of Lutheran Germans, whose fa- 
thers were attracted into the country 
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during the last century by the promise 
not merely of land, but of local liberty 
as well. They rapidly made an oasis of 
culture in the desert of Russian serfdom, 
and to-day the traveller who suddenly 
stumbles upon a German village in* Rus- 
sia recognizes it immediately by the clean- 
liness of the streets, the substantial char- 
acter of the houses, and, above all, by the 
intelligent character of the people. 

It is a crime in Russia for a Protestant 
to read the Bible to an Orthodox; it is a 
crime for a Russian to give up being Or- 
thodox; it is even a crime for a Protes- 
tant congregation to allow an Orthodox 
Russian to be present. When I left 
Russia, in the fall of 1891, eighty. Protes- 
tant clergymen were under sentence of 
Siberia, having been declared parties to 
the crime of preaching the gospel. 

The Russian peasantry in general are 
disposed to hate Germans, as all shiftless 
people dislike those that are thrifty and 
successful. But amongst these were many 
ipon whom German example made a 
deep impression. Some of them began to 
nguire into the secret of German success, 
and, as we may readily believe, received 
all possible encouragement from their 
Lutheran fellow-subjects. They began to 
feel ashamed of habitual drunkenness; 
they began to think that children should 
learn to read and write. They noted the 
fact that Germans worked hard six days 
in the week, kept away from the brandy 
bottle, and sent their children to school. 

When the Russian peasant got thus 
far he could not stop there. He noticed 
that the German clergyman did not get 
drunk, did not go about in dirty clothes 
repeating incoherent words, but that he 
read to his people from the Bible, and en- 
couraged them to read that book at home. 

At this point the peasant ceased to be 
Orthodox. As soon as he commenced to 
read the Bible in secret, to unite in prayer 
with others, and to ignore church festi- 
vals, he became an object of active perse- 
cution on the part of the clergy. 

Twenty years ago there were known to 
be about 1000 Stundists in all Russia. 
To-day there are probably 250,000, al- 
though it is impossible to be certain on 
such a point. The bulk of them are scat- 
tered between the Black Sea and Poland, 
though their Puritan doctrine finds an 
echo in every province of the empire. 

They are a vital Christian force, and 
are doing vastly more to revolutionize 
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Russia than the nihilists. They are 
spreading popular education amongst the 
class that needs it most, and are starting 
inquiry in the minds of people whose fa- 
thers never questioned the divinity of the 
Czar. 

The Russian government could afford 
to ignore these people for many years, 
especially as the police reported them as 
uniformly industrious, honest, sober, and 
prompt in the payment of taxes. The 
Church, however, had to protect itself, 
for Stundists held one doctrine that could 
never be forgiven—denial of Orthodoxy. 
Non-conforming peasants were dragged 
from their homes, charged with heresy, 
locked in jail, flogged, tortured, sent to 
die loathsome deaths in pestilential mines 
—all to no purpose. The Russian suf- 
fers cheerfully for his religion, and in 
the record of the clerical courts it is rare 
to learn of a victim betraying a friend. 

The same loyalty that makes the Rus- 
sian soldier march for days on bad food, 
that makes him reckless of danger, and 
that keeps him on his sentry beat until 
he freezes to death—this loyalty comes 
out with equal force when he meets judi- 
cial torture at the hands of the Orthodox 
clergy. 

The Russian government is fighting 
Stundists and Skoptzi with the same well- 
worn weapons of old - fashioned perse- 
ecution, and no one who knows Russia 
need be surprised that Protestantism is 
making enormous strides in consequence. 


Passing northward along our narrow 
strip, let us stop a moment at Warsaw, 
the beautiful capital of Russia’s saddest 
province. The Poles are a people supe- 
rior to the Russians in breeding, educa- 
tion, and enterprise, and yet are treated 
like slaves by taskmasters whom they 
‘annot but despise. The government is 
doing its best to make a wilderness of 
Poland by handing it over to a police ad- 
ministration whose ambition is to drive 
seven millions of Catholic Christians 
to desperation. These people hate the 
Russian government and the Orthodox 
Church with a heartiness almost incredi- 
ble. Polish gentlemen, speaking to me 
of the wrong and insult to which they 
have to submit at the hands of offi- 
cials, have burst into tears. They cannot 
publish their sufferings to the world, 
they cannot even organize for social and 
benevolent purposes, but they manage to 
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know whom they can trust, and are quiet 
now only because their leaders are hold- 
ing them back for a better opportunity. 


Following our little strip, we reach the 
so-called Baltic Provinces, and hear Ger- 
man spoken in the trading-ports, hear 
Lutheran clergymen in the pulpit, and 
find that, socially speaking, the Russian 
is regarded as an inferior creature, who, to 
be sure, fills all the offices and governs 
the country, but still by no means repre- 
sents the brains or breeding of the com- 
munity. 

These provinces were conquered and 
settled originally by Germans, and to-day 
represent to Russia not merely the bulk 
of the Baltic trade, but also a large pro- 
portion of the industrial, mechanical, and 
military talent of the empire. Should 
Russia lose the Baltic Provinces it would 
be to her a loss difficult to exaggerate. 
Such is their importance that it is hard to 
understand the fatuity that drives her 
along in a policy of persecution eminent- 
ly calculated to make the people of those 
provinces disloyal. They are to-day Ger- 
man and Protestant, as they have been 
for generations, yet the Czar intends they 
shall be neither. He is seeking in every 
way to boycott the German language, and 
to make the people there Russian in school 
and church. 

He is doing the same thing to the Ger- 
man colonists of Bessarabia, and with per- 
haps still greater severity. In the Baltic 
Provinces, however, he has not to do with 
mere peasants, but with an aristocracy 
jealous of its rights, and outraged by the 
brutal manner in which Russia has step 
by step withdrawn liberties of long stand- 
ing. These people are next door to Ger- 
many; they have been loyal subjects in 
the past, but the time is coming when we 
may find them uniting in prayer with the 
Poles for deliverance, and not very par- 
ticular as to the quarter from which they 
expect this deliverance to come. 

The Baltic Provinces have a population 
of more than 2,000,000, who may be re- 
garded asa people wavering between Slav 
and Teuton. Of the whole population 
only about 60,000 are Russian, against 
200,000 German. The bulk is made up of 
a people whose language is little more 
than a peasant dialect. Germany has 
given them Lutheran churches; and the 
Germans of this country represent fifty- 
eight towns and villages that are in gen- 


eral superior to any in Russia as regards 
material and intellectual progress. 


The last province on our long and nar 
row strip is Protestant Finland, a coun- 
try inhabited by a patient, industrious, 
well-educated, clean, and liberty-loving 
people. From time immemorial they 
have governed themselves with prudence, 
and set the world an example of constitu- 
tional liberty long before Europe com 
menced to grumble at the misrule of op- 
pressive tyrants. The great Napoleon 
gave this country to the Czar Alexander I. 
as part payment for a political obligation. 
To be sure, it was not Napoleon’s to give, 
but that signified little. The Russian Czar 
incorporated Finland as part of his em- 
pire, promising her at the time the com- 
plete local self-government to which her 
people were accustomed. The same prom- 
ise was made to the Baltic Provinces, to 
the Poles, and to the colonists from Ger- 
many, and in every case the promise has 
been broken. 

The Lutherans of Finland are awaken- 
ing to a sense of the danger that threat- 
ens not only their language, their liberty, 
their right of worship, but their material 
prosperity as well. The persecution of 
the Greek Church will not stop at Stun- 
dists and Skopitzi, Poles or Gerreans. The 
Czar has begun by discouraging the Finn 
from using his native language; he will 
not rest until the Orthodox eikon sur- 
mounts every pulpit now occupied by a 
detested Lutheran. 

Finland is weli supplied with common 
schools and newspapers ; her people ap 
preciate the importance of liberty, and 
have been loyal to the Czar so long as he 
did not seriously infringe their ancient 
constitution. The relations that have 
existed between Finns and Russians since 
1809 are now undergoing serious modifica- 
tion, owing mainly to the fear that Russia 
means to Russify the Finns much as shie 
is Russifying her other conquered people. 


Finns, Poles, and Germans; Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews—all are to-day the 
object of Russian persecution. The priest 
and policeman tramp up and down this 
frontier ‘‘strip” hunting for whatever 
is unorthodox. ‘‘Be Russian” or “ be 
damned” is the alternative offered, and 
in this year of grace there are many who 
answer: ‘‘If I am to be damned, let it be 


” 


rather on the Rhine than in Siberia! 
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TWNHE great brick for 
i tress of Widdin has a 
strangely aggressive look 
in the pastoral landscape 
along the river. The high 
walls.enclosing with their 
protecting bulwarks the 
populous Turkish quarter 
of the town, with its nu 
merous mosques, rise di- 
rectly out of the water at 
the river-front, and tower 
far above the trees scat 
tered over the broad green 
meadows, and, although 
neglected and fast crum 
bling to pieces, are erand 
ly imposing in height and 
extent. No bunting now 
flutters from the tottering 
flag-staff, and the yawn 
ine embrasures are half 
filled with rubbish, but 
the great citadel still dom 
inates with arrogant pride 
the rambling commercial 
town in the shadow of its 
walls, and maintains its 
dignity as the extreme im- 
portant outpost of Moham 
medan faith in Europe—a 
noble monument to the 
former mil.cary and po- 
litical supremacy of the 
Turkish Empire. On the 
narrow landing-places by 
the water-gates, as we 
drifted past in the early 
forenoon, crowds of Turk- 
ish women and children 
were busy with their wash- 
ing, and men in variega- 
ted jackets, baggy trousers, 
turban, and sash waddled 
idly about, or lazily rowed 
the clumsy boats laden 
with merchandise. The 
indescribable squalor and 
filth of the Orient charac- 
terized every feature of the 
scene, and we now realized 
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, What Belgrade gion, but in type, dress, and costume. 
und Ada Kaleh had only hinted to us,the Widdin is not only one of the most im- 
nature of the gulf that separates Moham- portant towns of northern Bulgaria. but 
medan from Christian, not only in reli- is the real head of navigation for sailing 
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vessels, and in many ways distinctly 
marks a new phase of river life, and an 
abrupt political, ethnographical, and phil- 
ological frontier as well. 

The flag-ship of our tiny fleet had put 
in at Widdin a few hours before we ar- 
rived, and the Admiral, who had ex- 
hausted all the time at his disposal, was 
here obliged to give up the cruise, to his 
own intense disappointment, and the 
infinite regret of all three. The curi- 
osity of the ‘long-shore natives had been 
quite exhausted over the first arrival, and 
we therefore landed without causing a 
flutter of surprise, and exciting only a lit- 
tle interest. When we drew up our ¢a- 
noes on the shore just above the steamer 
landing, we were interviewed at once by 
a smart-looking young officer in white 
Russian cap and tunic, and red-trimmed 
brown trousers of Bulgarian homespun, 
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and armed with sabre 
and revolver, who po- 
litely requested the tem 
porary loan of our pass- 
ports, and, after we had 
given them up, told us 
we were free to go where 
we chose. We were not 
long in finding our way 
to the busiest thorough- 
fare of the town, a long 
street with low houses, 
and a continuous line of 
small shops and cafés, 
mostly like deep alcoves 
slightly raised above the 
level of the pavement. 
Hundreds of country 
people, having disposed 
of their produce in the 
great market-place near 
the citadel, were now 
busy shopping. The 
women in this section 
of Bulgaria wear a 
short, scant chemise of 
homespun linen, with 
full long sleeves, often 
richly embroidered, a 
bright-colored woollen 
apron reaching to the 
hem of the chemise in 
front, and another of 
similar stuff, but very 
full and stiffly plaited, 
hanging no lower than 
the bend of the knee be- 
hind. They braid their 
hair in one long piece down the back, 
and fasten an embroidered white kerchief 
around their heads, with fresh flowers and 
ornaments of various kinds. Uncouth 
rawhide sandals and thick shapeless socks, 
often brilliant orange in color, protect 
their feet and ankles. The men here, as 
in most other districts, wear what may 
best be described as a clumsy imitation of 
the Turkish dress, usually made of brown 
woollen homespun, trimmed with black 
braid, and, in place of fez, a black sheep 
skin cap, often varying in shape, but sel- 
dom in color. 

Among this gay and bustling crowd, 
sad, pallid-faced Turkish women and 
mournful, dejected - looking men stalked 
like spectres, or haggled wearily with 
apathetic shopkeepers. Mounted police 
men, very like Cossacks in appearance, 
galloped recklessly through the multi- 
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tude, and a numerous force of men on 
foot. in neat brown uniforms, watched 
with active vigilance every unusual stir 
among the people, and quelled with rough- 
and-ready authority every incipient dis- 
turbance caused by too much slivovitz 
(plum brandy). We stroll- 
ed across the market-place 
and over the moat into the 
great citadel, and passing 
the inner gate, were in a 
quarter as characteristical- 
ly Turkish as the remotest 
corner of Stamboul. The 
huddle of people in the 
narrow, crooked streets : 
the curious shops, and the 
open manufactories of all 
sorts of articles; the lat- 
ticed windows, tumble- 
down fountains, and half- 
ruined mosques; the close, 
musty smell, and general 
squalor and worn-out ap- 
pearance—all were unmis- 
takably Turkish, and ev- 
erything indicated  ex- 
treme poverty and a con- 
dition of life which excited 
our heartiest sympathies. 
Intense love of locality 
binds this people to the 
place, and, isolated by re- 
ligion, language, and cus- 
toms, with no rights of cit- 
izenship and no common 
interests with their neigh- 
bors, they endure with the 
patience characteristic of 
their race the aggravating 
tyranny of the Bulgarians. 
Three fresh languages 
assailed our ears in Wid- 
din, and we plunged with- 
out preparation from the 
tangled maze of Rouma- 
nian and Servian into the 
quagmires of Bulgarian, Turkish, and mod- 
ern Greek. We expected to hear two new 
languages here, but were surprised when 
we took our luncheon in a restaurant to 
find the bill of fare written in Greek, and 
to hear the waiters shouting orders in this 
lisping speech. We were now well across 
the line that separates the Orient from the 
Occident, and within touch of Constanti- 
nople and Athens. The markets gave us 
abundant evidences that we had reached 
a milder climate. Grapes were delicious, 


plentiful, and cheap, the best varieties 
costing less than two cents a pound. To- 
matoes, egg-plant, and sweet-peppers were 
larger and better than we had seen be- 
fore, and melons and green corn were al- 
most out of season. Fresh meat was 
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about five cents a pound, and caviare, for 
which delicacy Widdin is celebrated, was 
readily obtained, but at a price very little 
lower than in any other market. Know- 
ing that we had a rather desolate part of 
the river before us, we laid in a good sup- 
ply of stores of all kinds, except wine, 
which, we learned, was easily to be ob- 
tained at any village, and, when the town 
had gone to sleep at noon, sought our 
passports at the police headquarters; but 
the official in charge of this department 
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had gone home for his dinner and siesta, 
and we were obliged to kick our heels in 
idleness and impatience until he returned, 
an hour and a half later. 

Just below Widdin, at the Bulgarian 
town of Acer Palanka, the general course 
of the Danube changes from southerly to 
easterly; and to the town of Chernavoda, 
in the Dobrudscha, about 300 miles be- 
low, the river keeps the latter direction 
with fewand slight deviations. The long 
straight reaches were here enlifened by 
many sailing vessels, of the fifteenth-cen- 
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tury type, with high ornate 
sterns, and single mast set 
midway between the bow 
and stern. Sometimes we 
met them gayly ploughing 
their way up stream, with 
every bellying sail drawing 
full,and again we saw them 
dragged slowly against the 
current by a long line of 
patient Turkish sailors har 
nessed to a tow-rope; or 
else we came across them 
tied to the trees in some 
quiet spot awaiting a favor 
able wind, the decks coy 
ered with sleeping sailors, 
no man on watch. The 
Roumanian shore from Ka- 
lafat down, for 
miles at a 
straight and 
drawn with a ruler, and 
the landscape on _ that 
of the river is reduced to its sim- 
terms. The Bulgarian side is sel- 
monotonous, and never for any 
distance flat and marshy. High, 
grassy hills approach the river, and re 
cede again at intervals, enclosing between 
their spurs great fertile meadows covered 
with farms. Here and there on the bare 
slopes of the rounded hills great villages 
are seen, usually at some distance from 
the river. Many of these are only great 
irregular collections of hovels dug in the 
ground and roofed with earth, and even 
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the best of them can boast no more than 
one or two buildings of a better type 
than the ordinary hut of sun-dried bricks 
or of wattle and mud. Most of the habi- 
tations, together with the great straw and 
hay ricks—always the prominent feature 


BULGARIAN 


of every village—are enclosed by walls of 
mud or by wattled fences, and the streets, 
which ramble along casually between 
these boundaries, are seldom better than 
gullies or watercourses. The interiors are 
often surprisingly neat and tidy, even in 
the rudest hovel, and whitewash is used 
with freedom. 

About three hours’ paddle below Wid 
din we came to the flourishing town of 
Lom Palanka, famous for the purity of 
its water, and somewhat renowned for the 
quality of its wine. We ran ashore, in- 
tending to fill our wine bottles and then 
to move on to an early camp. We fan- 
cied that the Lom Palankians would be 
eager to welcome us when they saw us 
land prepared to trade, but the delegation 
who met us as we floundered out of the 
mud looked uncommonly hostile, every 
man wearing a uniform, and all more 
or less heavily armed. Escape was im- 
possible, so we began to parley, and asked 
the way to a wine shop with as much 
politeness as our meagre vocabulary al- 
lowed. The only response to this ques- 
tion was a stern demand for our pass- 
ports. We promptly produced them, and, 
to our chagrin and astonishment, saw 


them disappear in the capacious pocket 
of the chief officer of the little army. 
The custom-house people at Widdin had 
told us that we could land anywhere 
to buy stores without giving up our pa- 
pers, and we explained this as well as 
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we were able, and demanded our pass- 
ports again, preparing to leave without 
making our desired purchases. Remon- 
strances were worse than idle, for they 
soon led to our arrest, and we were 
marched off to the police station, a long 
way up the main street. The chief was 
not in his office, and he was unearthed 
from his hiding-place only after a half- 
hour's search by a large scouting party of 
policemen. The usual series of questions 
was put to us, and we sandwiched our re- 
plies between bursts of indignant lan- 
guage, which perhaps it would be unwise 
to chronicle here. The pachydermatous 
young man, bristling with authority, and 
assuming the indifference of immeasu- 
rable superiority, paid little attention to 
our explanations or our expletives, and 
after slowly spelling out the words from 
our passport, ‘‘ We, Robert Arthur Tal- 
bot Gascoyne Cecil, Marquess of Salis- 
bury, Earl of Salisbury, Viscount Cran- 
borne, Baron Cecil,” and from the other, 
‘**Robert Lincoln,” copied the numbers in 
a book, ordered us to sign our names, and 
then let us go. Hot with wrath at the 
delay, we paddled off, determined to leave 
Lom Palanka out of sight if we had to 
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sleep in a swamp. We had the good 
fortune, however, to discover, just after 
dark, a reasonably good camp- ground 
on a low bank of sun-baked mud covered 
with coarse grasses, and the next morn- 
ing found we had chosen the spot where 
the natives had their summer clam-bakes, 
for great heaps of fresh-water clam shells, 
the well-picked bones of a sheep or two, 
and traces of recent fires were scattered 
all around us. 

Between Lom Palanka and Sistova, a 
stretch of about 150 miles—which, by-the- 
way, we paddled in less than two days 
and a half—there are only three towns on 
the river, Cibar Palanka, Rahova, and 
Nicopolis, and these are all Bulgarian. 
There are two or three busy grain-ship- 
ping stations on the Roumanian side, 
however, and we could see on the edge 
of a low plateau, miles back from the 
river, frequent prosperous-looking places, 
and, opposite Nicopolis, the church tow- 
ers of Turnu Magurete, one of the most 
important towns in southern Rouma- 
nia, rising above the trees. This shore 
of the river is, for almost the entire dis- 
tance referred to, a broad low marsh, in- 
tersected by numerous lagoons and shal- 
low irregular lakes, often ten miles or 
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SHORE, NEAR RAHOVA 


more in length. The lonely picket sta- 
tions are the only human habitations 
along the bank. In agreeable contrast 
to this dull and desolate waste of marsh 
and willow swamp is the rich pastoral 
country of Bulgaria opposite. Although 
villages and farm-houses are not very nu- 
merous, we saw everywhere abundant 
signs of life. The meadows were dotted 
with hay-stacks, and great net-works of 
deeply worn cattle paths scored the 
smooth slopes of the hills, all burned 
yellow by the summer sun. Before the 
greatest heat of the day came on, im- 
mense herds of cattle and _ buffaloes, 
driven by Turkish cowboys, rushed pant- 
ing down the hill-sides in a cloud of dust 
to cool themselves in the stream. The 
buffaloes wallowed in the muddy places, 
and then lay down with the tops of their 
heads alone visible above water, like un- 
couth amphibious animals. Great flocks 
of sheep stood on the shore by the water's 
edge, crowding together in a solid mass, 
and holding their heads close to the 
ground to escape the heat from the di- 
rect rays of the sun, and multitudes of 
goats were scattered all over the steep 
and arid slopes. The shepherds dig little 
shallow caves in the mud bluffs, with 
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steps leading to them, where they lie and 
sleep for hours in the daytime; others 
curl up in tae gullies—so that every yard 
of shade on the rough bank has its hu- 
man or its animal occupant, and some- 
times men and goats, both seeking to 
avoid the sun, lie down peacefully to- 
gether in the same narrow cleft or in the 
shadow of the same projecting corner. 

In the broad straight reaches of the 
river the frequent sand banks were cover- 
ed with water-fowl. Thousands 
upon thousands of noisy wild- 
geese, hosts of ducks, plover, and 
other game birds, rose into the 
air aS we approached, almost 
deafening us with their cries. 
Wheeling round in broad circles, 
they settled down again before we 
had fairly passed them. Ranks 
of solemn pelicans awkwardly 
flopped into the water, and swam 
ahead of us in stately dignity 
scarcely out of pistol-shot, turn- 
ing their huge ill-balanced beaks 
from side to side, and if we 


came too near, flew up with a tremendous 
splashing and fluttering. 


Tall herons 
soared away out of the shallows on every 
side, and swans and storks sailed over- 
head in graceful flight. Sometimes we 
paddled in the full light of noonday up 
to within a few yards of slender white 
cranes wading among the water-grasses, 
and once approached within a paddle’s 
length of a large gray heron standing 
on one leg and blinking in the brilliant 
glare of the sun. The flora of the river- 
bank in this region is best described in 
a quotation from Alfred Parsons’s note 
book: ‘‘By the camp opposite Kalafat 
was a very handsome sedge with brown 
flowers, a mass of blossoms of the flower- 
ing rush, and plenty of excellent dew- 
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berries. A flat below Lom Palanka was 
covered with a thorny leguminous shrub, 
tufts of small purple flowers and prickly 
red seed pods, small yellow asters, tall 
scabious with pale blossoms, and chiccory, 
which has been a constant flower for a 
long distance down the river. The slopes 
above the limestone cliffs below Rahova 
were covered with feather-sumac and lilae 
bushes. Wild grape-vines grow all over 
the willows on an island above Sistova, 
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and the marshy lake near there had great 
yellow patches of villarsia. On the edge 
of this lake grow arrow-head and flower- 
ing rush, and where the land is drier 
are seen purple and yellow dwarf this- 
tles, a small scentless heliotrope, and a 
white scutellaria. Tamarisk grows on 
the sandy flats.” 

The river life was mostly confined to 
the larger craft; very few small boats 
were seen, and almost no fishermen. The 
great clouds of canvas on the Turkish 
vessels gleamed above the trees behind 
the islands far in the perspective, and 
the black smoke of tow-boats with their 
trains of loaded lighters was a constant 
feature in the ever-changing landscape. 
Occasionally a huge flat-boat of the 
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TURKISH WOMEN AT SISTOVA. 


roughest build, piled high with a cargo 
of red and yellow earthen-ware, melons, 
sacks of charcoal, and other miscellane- 
ous merchandise, floated down in the 
gentle’ current, steered by Turks in cos- 
tumes of varied hue, the whole reflecting 
a mass of glowing color in the stream. 
Each of the river towns we passed was 
the centre of great activity. Crowds of 
peasants’ carts laden with grain covered 
the broad strand in the vicinity of the 
steamboat landing, waiting their turn to 
discharge their loads into the lighters. 
When the grain is harvested and thresh- 
ed, the farmers load their rude carts, and 
lead the slow and stupid buffaloes, after 
several days’ journey, to the nearest river 








town, where they 
find a certain mar- 
ket for their prod- 
uce. The whole 
country is cover- 
ed with trains of 
creaking carts and 
peasants’ bivouacs 
are scattered all 
over the scorched 
hill-sides and ev 
erywhere along 
the dusty high- 
ways. They carry 
no tents nor shel- 


ters of any sort, 
and only the sim- 
plest food for 
themselves and 


their beasts. When 


night overtakes 
them they lie 
down on the 


ground beside their carts, and, wrapped 
in their rough coats, sleep as peacefully 
as their tired oxen. Their whole outfit 
is as rude and uncouth as it was cen- 
turies ago, and the native carts have 
not improved in build since they trans- 
ported the supplies of Trajan’s armies. 
The only iron used in their construc- 
tion is the linch-pins and the rings 
which bind together the great hubs; 
the roughly hewn felloes, the different 
parts of the body of the cart, and of the 
yoke as well, are all held together by 
wooden pegs. 

We noticed at Nicopolis the first 
of the series of Russian monuments 
along the river which commemorate 
the bravery of those who fell in the 
late war, a plain stone shaft on a hill- 

top just above the town, and when we 
landed there found every evicence of 
increasing prosperity and enterprise in 
new buildings, public squares and prom- 
enades, and general improvements. A 
cheery young soldier-policeman piloted 
us about, acted as our cavass or special 
guard, saw that we were not cheated at 
the shops, and at the same time busied 
himself with keeping order in the drink- 
ing-places, and cleared the streets when 
they became congested with traffic. He 
did not so much as ask to see our pa- 
pers, and we began to be more hopeful 
about our trip along the Bulgarian 
frontier, and looked forward to land- 
ing at Sistova, twenty-five miles be- 
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low, with no disagreeable anticipations. 
The large biweekly passenger steamer on 
its downward trip reached Sistova a few 
moments after we did, and we were just 
in time to witness the exodus of twenty-five 
Turkish families who were leaving the 
country for Asia Minor by way of Cher- 
navoda, Kustendji, and Constantinople. 
The whole remaining Turkigh population 
of the town had turned out to see them off, 
and veiled women in solemn rows along 
the shore looked from a distance like so 
many queer river birds. We were as- 
sured by the agent of the steamboat com- 
pany that similar emigrations are of fre- 
quent occurrence, but that most of the 
families sooner or later wander back 
after having found that their 
condition is not bettered by change of 
residence. Sistova 
the war in much 
the same way that 
Nicopolis has, but 
the river-front re- 
mains unchanged, 
and to-day 
very much as it 
did when, after the 
June, 
the Russians built 
their pontoon bridge 
from the low isl- 
and opposite and 
marched their ar- 
mies through the 
town to Plevnaand 
the Balkan passes. 
We made an in- 
teresting excursion 
of three days to the 
battle-fields of Plev- 
na, fifty miles dis- 
tant from Sistova, 
across a_ rolling 
country, sparsely 
inhabited, but pro- 
ducing a great deal 
of wheat and Ind- 
ian-corn. The heat 
was intense and the 
dust terrible, but 
every moment of 
the excursion was 
crowded with inter- 
est and novelty. 
Travelling, as the 
natives do, by pri- 
vate conveyance, 
and stopping at the 


again, 


has improved since 


looks 


crossing in 
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khans, which are still the only houses 
of entertainment in country places, we 
were thrown into intimate relations with 
the people, and, it must be confessed, 
found little in thew character to encour 
age the belief in their capacity for imme 
diate improvement, It is undoubtedly a 
fact that the peasants between the foot- 
hills of the Balkans and the Danube are 
the least agreeable specimens of the race 
to be found in the country, and it would 
be unfair to judge of the young nation 
by the inhabitants of a particular district. 
Their most curious characteristics are 
their emotionless expression and their 
habitual silence. We seldom saw them 
smile, and almost never heard them 
laugh. All the river people we met un- 


til we crossed the Bulgarian frontier were 
cheery and more or less communicative, 
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and we heard singing, laughter, and con- 
stant merry chatter among the people as 
we passed. But in Bulgaria these cheer- 
ful sounds no longer came to our ears; 
villages near the river were as silent as 
the grave; the peasants at the landing- 
places stared at us stupidly as we went 
along, and no one ever hailed us plea- 
santly or showed any intelligent interest 
in our fleet. 

Russian monuments are seen on sev- 
eral hills between Sistova and Rustchuk, 
about thirty-five miles below, and scarce- 
ly a mile of the river but has some in- 
teresting history in connection with the 
struggle along the Danube in the early 
part of the summer campaign in 1877. 
By a curious coincidence, we happened to 
camp the afternoon we left Sistova near 
the very place where, fourteen years be- 
fore, on the same date, the writer had 
crossed the river at the end of a long 
courier’s ride, described in the pages of 
this Magazine not long since. It is not 
strange, therefore, that as we paddled 


down the beautiful calm reach 
the following morning the fa- 
miliar lines of the landscape stim- 
ulated a flow of reminiscences of 
the campaign. Nearing Pyrgos, 
and in sight of the monument on 
one of the great rounded hills 
where the battle was fought in 
which young Sergius Leuchten- 
berg, the cousin of the present 
Czar, was killed, we were startled 
by the unmistakable sound of 
the grunt of a Gatling-gun and 
the rattle of small-arms. We 
could not at first believe our 
ears, each of us thinking this 
dramatic and suggestive accom- 
paniment to the tales of the war 
was a mental distortion of or- 
dinary noises brought about by 
our preoccupation with the sub- 
ject. However, as we paddled 
along, increasing our stroke in 
our growing excitement, we dis- 
covered that the sounds came 
from the hills near Rustchuk, 
and although we could see no 
smoke, we could accurately dis- 
tinguish the reports of rifles in 
irregular scattering succession, 
like the prelude of a great battle. 
Our mystification increased with 
every moment, and we hastened 
on past the low willow-fringed 
shores on the Roumanian side, stud: ing 
the rocky bluffs across the river and the 
billowy summits of the bare hills to find 
a solution of the enigma. The sounds 
ceased as suddenly as they began, and as 
we rounded a wide bend full of islands, and 
came in sight of the minarets of Rustchuk 
and the great buildings in Giurgevo on 
the low hills far across the marshes oppo- 
site, we met a small Bulgarian gunboat 
with a machine-gun at the bow, and dis- 
covered at the same time, on a broad pla- 
teau under the old Turkish redoubt back 
of the town, the summer encampment of 
the garrison. What we had heard was, 
uvdoubtedly, the morning target practice 
on land and the trial of the machine-gun 
on the river. 

Rustchuk is the most important Bulga- 
rian town on the river, and situated as it 
is on the main route to Constantinople, 
vid the Rustchuk-Varna Railway and the 
Black Sea, and only two hours by rail 
from Bucharest, is one of the best-known 
cities on the lower Danube. It is at pre- 
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sent in the disa- 
greeable phase of 
transition from an 
old Turkish town 
to a modern trade 
centre, and has 
neither the pictu- 
resqueness of an 
old place nor the 
comforts of a 
Impos- 
ing with 
all sorts of Vien- 
nese and Parisi- 
an goods, chief- 
ly neckties and 
ready-made cloth- 
ing, crowd the 
shanties where na- 
tive rawhide san- 
dals are made, and the street butcher 
slaughters his animal before the plate- 
glass window of a large grocery, filled 
with English, French, and German deli- 
Some of the streets are well paved 


new one. 
shops, 


cacies. 


and kept in repair, while in others the 
passer often stumbles over the half-buried 
shells thrown into the town by the Rus- 


sians in 1877. 

For about thirty miles below Rustchuk 
both shores are flat and devoid of life. 
We had our old enemy, a head - wind, 
against us; and, indeed, from this point 
to the end of our journey —about 300 
miles below—we scarcely had an hour’s 
relief from this persistent opposition to 
our progress. 

From the important part the town and 
fortress of Silistria have played in the 
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history of European Turkey for the last 
hundred years, we anticipated finding a 
stronghold far more grand and imposing 
than any on the river, with the possible 
exception of Belgrade and Peterwardein. 
Whatever may have been in past times 
the strategical importance of the place, it 
certainly gave us little notion of its 
strength. It occupies the whole of a low 
point projecting far into the river, which 
here spreads out into a broad shallow 
reach, filled with long low 
Along the greater part of the water-front 
of the town are two walls, one within the 
other, more resembling embankments to 
protect the town from inundations than 
constructions for military purposes. Be- 
hind these walls, as seen from the river, 
domes and minarets rise above the roofs 


islands. 
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of the town, which rambles back from 
the river to the great bare slopes behind. 
All over the tops of the hills are visible 
the lines of great earth-works, rounded 
and softened by the weathering of many 
seasons. After the usual passport for- 
malities we wandered about the town for 
an hour or more, waiting for it to wake 
up, and had sufficient leisure to examine 
the extensive improvements in progress 
here, which bid fair to reduce at no dis- 
tant date the picturesque old town to the 
commonplace level of a modern city. 
We could not help, however, being inter- 
ested in the building of an enormous 
school-house, which will be, when fin- 
ished, the most imposing modern struc- 
ture in the town—-a gratifying indication 
of the successful enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law. 

After the hundreds of miles of unin- 
teresting scenery on the Roumanian 
shore, it seemed as if monotony could go 
no further, but opposite Silistria the far- 
off hills recede still more, the bank grows 
flatter, and at last degenerates into a 
swamp, with nothing but the wretched 


picket huts to break the interminable 
line of small willow-trees. We often 
landed on what appeared to be a hard 
beach, only to find it a jelly of mud with 
a thin crust of sand on top. through 
which we broke at every step. All the 
river men we met were suffering from the 
Danube fever, which, in the lower river, 
is the constant scourge of the population. 

Ten miles below Silistria the Rouma- 
nian frontier crosses the river, and the 
district of the Dobrudscha begins. To 
our surprise, the line of pickets still con- 
tinued along the left bank, although we 
were fairly in the Roumanian Kingdom, 
and now and then a soldier would appear 
on the bank, take a lively interest as we 
passed, and sometimes order us to come 
ashore. We treated these summonses 
with scorn, and paddled along heedless of 
the shouts which followed us. 

The river life was fast becoming more 
activeas we went down. Numerous tow- 
boats with lighters passed to and fro, and 
every open reach was lively with gaudily 
painted sailing vessels, manned by Turks 
dressed in ail colors of the rainbow, and 
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looking as little like sailors as the craft 
they were in looked like modern civilized 


ships. 

From Silistria to Chernavoda the to- 
pography of the country near the river 
alters very little in character, but we 
noted various other changes which inter- 
The type of small boat was 
now entirely different from the rude 
skiff further up stream, resembling the 
Turkish caique, with high pointed bow 
and stern; and our old friends the cur- 
rent-mills no longer had a supplementary 
scow to support the axle, but, with a wheel 
on either side, made a sort of caricature 
of a steamboat anchored in the stream. 
On the hills above the villages numerous 
windmills wave their long arms, testify- 
ing to the prevalence of wind, and every- 
where ancient tumuli break the rounded 
contours of the grassy summits. Here, 
too, Trajan has left an imperishable 
monument to his mighty conquest—an 
immense wall of earth, which extends 
across the Dobrudscha from Chernavoda 
to Kustendji on the Black Sea, and the 
high rampart is plainly visible cn the 
great rolling hills, apparently as well pre- 
served in shape after the lapse of so many 
centuries as the Russian earth-works con- 
structed a decade and a half ago on the 
neighboring summits. A fine railway 
bridge is now building across the river 
at Chernavoda, to connect the Kustendji 
Railway with the Roumanian system, and 
immense stone piers on the north bank 
are already finished. The construction 
shops and workmen’s quarters in connec- 
tion with this enterprise have transformed 


ested us. 
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the simple little village of Chernavoda 
into a hideously commonplace settlement. 
At this point the river sweeps round in a 
wide curve, changing its course from a 
general easterly to a northerly direction, 
and at Hirsova, thirty miles below—a 
long straggling town at the foot of a bold 
spur of rocky hills—it divides into a num- 
ber of small branches, which enclose and 
intersect with sinuous windings a great 
irregular marsh, twelve or fifteen miles 
in width, and extending to the river 
Pruth, at the Russian frontier, fifty miles 
to the north. 

As we left Hirsova, near the end of 
the day, and saw the grand outlines of 
the hills grow all purple in the after- 
noon light, we were slow to realize the 
fact that our route would no longer lead 
us past these pleasant slopes, which from 
the distant Carpathian range downward 
had shown us an ever-varying and ever- 
beautiful panorama along the river-bank. 
The shortest of the sluggish branches of the 
river skirts the eastern limits of the Rou- 
manian plain, and paddling into this nar- 
row channel, we found ourselves in a short 
half-hour in a region quite unlike any we 
had yet seen. Both banks are low, and 
covered with tall reeds alternating with 
willow patches. The only habitations are 
little fishing stations, and these are miles 
apart. Even the line of picket-houses is 
no longer seen along the shore, for it fol- 
lows the branch that flows along the 
astern boundary of the marsh under the 
high land there. The fishermen’s dwell- 
ings are hovels of the rudest kind, built 
of mud, thatched with reeds, and surround- 
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ed by fences of the same material. How 
human beings can exist in these fever- 
infested marshes will always remain a 
mystery to us. We found a reasonably 
solid landing-place on a little island near 
one of these stations, and a short distance 
above the little hamlet of Gura Ghirlitza. 
The botanist, whose duty it was to gather 
drift-wood, brought back from his ram- 
bles a great bouquet of wild flowers 
melilot, loosestrife, convolvulus, blue ve- 
ronica, chiccory, tamarisk, snapdragon, 
and many others. 

Early the next forenoon we landed at 
the village. The whole population gath- 
ered around the canoes and _ studied 
them with intelligent curiosity. They 
were the first natives since we passed 
the Bulgarian frontier above Widdin 
who had shown any particular emo- 
tion at the sight of the novel craft, and 
our hearts warmed to them in conse- 
quence. Perhaps it was partly on this 


account that we liked the village, for, 
after all, it was only a small collection 
of low, whitewashed, roughly thatched 
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cottages, straggling along crooked, dusty 
streets, partly shaded by small trees, and 
everywhere enclosed by fences of dry 
reeds. But there were a good many 
bright flowers in the tiny gardens, lux- 
uriantly growing squashes and gourds 
were climbing all over the thatched roofs, 
the clean white linen garments of both 
sexes were refreshing to look upon, and 
the brilliant aprons and elaborate red em- 
broidery worn by the women made rich 
spots of color in the warm sunlight. It 
was well for us that we went away from 
Gura Ghirlitza in an agreeable frame of 
mind, for a persistent head-wind blew 
straight up stream, no matter” how the 
river turned and twisted. We passed 
scores of Turkish vessels dashing along 
up the choppy current with a great 
splashing at the bows, and others trying 
to work down river by the force of the 
stream. For several hours we struggled 
against the gale and the rough sea, be- 
tween banks with few signs of human life 
and scarcely a rod of cleared land, and 
in the afternoon passed through miles of 
unbroken forest, extending in 
every direction as far as we 
could see. From this the 
most desolate and deserted 
reach of the whole river we 
had navigated, we at last 
emerged quite suddenly into 
a sunny open country, with a 
high bluff a short distance 
below, where tall chimneys 
showed above the dense fo- 
liage on a large island, and 
in a few moments we were 
in the main stream again, 
opposite the bustling town of 
Braila, where the straggling 
arms of the river unite, and 
it again assumes its normal 
width and majestic aspect. 
The stream was crowded with 

vessels of every 

description, from 

the native lotkas 

to the great Eng- 

lish, freight pro- 

pellers, whose ugly 

iron hulls towered 

high over all local 

craft. On the shore 

opposite the town 

scores of Turkish 

vessels were made 

fast to the bank, 
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miles of loaded lighters 

were anchored along the 
channel, and great steam- 

ers were moored to the 

quay several ranks deep, 

< all receiving their loads of \ 
grain. Thousands of men 
of every nationality and in 
motley dress were swarm- 
ing like bees all over the 
cargo boats, carrying sacks 
of grain from the army of 
carts on the shore and 
pouring it into the open 
hatches. The English flag 
fluttered from many a mast, 
the names of familiar ports 
could be read on almost ev- 
ery great rounded stern, 
and the English language 
distinctly reached our ears 
in the babel of several other 
tongues. We had paddled 
a long forty miles against 
a heavy wind and sea, and 
preferring the quiet of camp 
to the confusion of the busy 
town, landed on an unoc- 
cupied meadow in full view 
of Braila, extending far 
along the bluff and look- 
ing down upon the forest of masts on the 
river, and with the spires and domes of 
Galatz distinctly visible on a high point 
of land a few miles below us. 

Braila is at the head of navigation for 
sea-going vessels, and as it is only about 
125 miles from the mouth of the river, is 
practically a port on the Black Sea. A 
few years ago it was of secondary com- 
mercial importance to Galatz, a larger 
town similarly placed on a bluff fifteen 
miles further down stream. Since the 
Turkish war, however, the grain trade has 
been gradually transferred to the former 
city, until it has now absorbed the whole 
of this commerce, and has consequently 
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AT BRAILA. 


become the 
chief — ship- < 
ping port for <=, (a 
all the prod- 4 puiG~ — 
uce of grain- SS 
growing re- 
gions of Roumania and northern Bulgaria. 
The army of the Czar made the first 
crossing of the Danube in 1877 from Ga- 
latz, across the marsh to a spur of the 
bold hills near the village of Matchin, 
and it was in one of the narrow arms of 
the river here that the Turkish monitors 
were entrapped and destroyed. Galatz 
covers much more territory than its 
neighbor above, spreading far out over a 
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level plateau, along highways which are 
deserts of dust in summer and sloughs of 
mire in winter. Part of the town is laid 
out with some regularity, and there are a 
few streets well cared for and with new 
buildings; but the thoroughfares on the 
slope of the plateau near the river are nar 
row, crooked, and steep, and most of the 
There 
is no gas manufactured, but an abundance 
of water is brought into the town, and a 
fountain is in constant operation in the 
tiny park, where a military band plays 


pavements are simply atrocious. 


light French airs every evening to a mot- 
ley crowd of many nationalities. The 
better class of Roumanians admire every- 
thing French, and in all the cities there 
are curious and often ludicrous attempts 
to imitate Parisian architecture and to 
follow the customs of that capital. This 
is the result, of course, of the French edu- 
eation of the youth of the leading fam- 
ilies for generations past. 

The larger part of the town consists of 
houses only one story in height. with 


stucco facades and tiled roofs. In certain 
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quarters the population is very dense, and 
the streets and dwellings are there in a 
state of indescribable filth. The crowded 
market-places are, in the morning, perfect 
museums of types and costumes. Alba- 
nians in fustinellas like ballet-dancers’ 
skirts jostle Slovae raftsmen in their skin- 
tight smart marines 
from the naval station at the upper part 
of the town haggle with peddlers of Turk- 
tobacco; and florid-faced cooks of 
English steamers shoulder their way to 
the méat shops, regardless of Roumanian, 
Bulgarian, Russian, Greek, or Jew. In 
the outskirts of the town several large 
bands of gypsies camp on the hill-sides; 
for here, as in most other places in Rou- 
mania and Hungary, they are not allowed 
to occupy houses. Of all the specimens 
this remarkable race we saw in our 
trip, those at Galatz were by far the most 
savage and repulsive in appearance. As 


woollen trousers; 


ish 


of 


we approached their squalid camp on the 
bare slope of a great hill, exposed to wind 
and sun, hundreds of half-clothed howl- 
ing maniacs swooped down upon us, wild- 
ly gesticulating and shrieking for alms, 


AS TO “AMERICAN 


BY BRANDER 


\ JHEN the author of “The Cathe- 
\ dral” was accosted by the wander- 
ing Englishmen within the lofty aisles of 
Chartres, he cracked a joke, 
“ Whereat they stared, then laughed, and we wer 
friends, 
The seas, the wars, the centuries interposed, 
Abolished in the truce of common speech 
And mutual comfort of the mother-tongue.” 


In this common speech other English- 
men are not always ready to acknowledge 
the full rights of Lowell’s countryman. 
They would put us off with but a young- 
er brother’s portion of the mother-tongue, 
seeming somehow to think that they are 
more closely related to the common par- 
ent than we are. But Orlando, the 
younger son of Sir Rowland du Bois, was 
no villain; and though we have broken 
with the fatherland, the mother-tongue is 
none the less our heritage. Indeed we 
need not care whether the division is per 
stirpes or per capita, our share is not the 
less in either case. 

Beneath the impotent protests which 
certain British newspapers are prone to 
make every now and again against the 
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tearing open their garments to show their 
emaciated bodies, and holding aloft naked 
children shivering in the cold breeze. 
Raven black hair falling over their faces 
in tangled masses half hid their smal! 
cunning eyes, and sun and dirt had given 
their skins the color and texture of long- 
tanned leather. Everything about them 
—clothes, blankets, and tents—was of the 
same suggestive brown hue, and this mon 
otone was only relieved by gaudy trinkets 
in the matted tresses of the women, and 
by an occasional ornamental knife-han- 
dle in the girdle of the men. We were 
unable to endure for any length of time 
the filth of the camp and the proximity 
of the evil-looking, ill-smelling crowd, 
which at every moment became more and 
more difficult to avoid, and we soon re- 
treated, followed for a long distance by a 
number of urchins, all limbs and rags, 
who turned somersaults in the dust and 
yelled frantically for money. We did 
not feel purified from the contact with 
these gypsies until we were seated again 
in the canoes and facing the brisk east 
wind on the broad reach below Galatz. 


SPELLING.” 
MATTHEWS 


, 


‘‘American language” as a whole, and 
against the stray Americanism which 
has happened last to invade England, 
there is a tacit assumption that we Amer- 
icans are outer barbarians, mere stran- 
gers, wickedly tampering with something 
which belongs to the British exclusively. 
And the outcry against the ‘‘ American 
language” is not as shrill nor as piteous 
as the shriek of horror with which cer- 
tain of the journals of London greet 
‘* American spelling,” a hideous monster, 
which they feared was ready to devour 
them as soon as the international copy- 
right bill should become law. In the 
midst of every discussion of the effect of 
the copyright act in Great Britain, the 
bugbear of ‘‘ American spelling” reared 
its grisly head. The London Times de- 
clared that English publishers would ney- 
er put any books into type in the United 
States because the people of England 
would never tolerate the peculiarities of 
orthography which prevailed in Ameri- 
can printing-offices. The St. James's 
Gazette promptly retorted that ‘‘ already 
newspapers in London are habitually 
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using the ugliest forms of American 
spelling, and those silly eccentricities do 
not make the slightest difference in their 
circulation.” The Times and the St. 
James's Gazette might differ as to the 
effect of the copyright act on the profits 
of the printers of England, but they 
agreed heartily as to the total depravity 
of ‘‘ American spelling.” I think that 
any disinterested foreigner who might 
chance to hear these violent outcries 
would suppose that English orthography 
was as the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which altereth not; he would be 
justified in believing that the system of 
spelling now in use in Great Britain was 
hallowed by the Established Church and 
in some way mysteriously connected with 
the state religion. Indeed no other ex- 
planation would suffice to account for the 
vigor, the violence, and the persistency of 
the protests. 

Just what the British newspapers are 
afraid of, it is not easy to say; and it is 
difficult to declare just what they mean 
when they talk of ‘‘ American spelling.” 
Probably they do not refer to the im- 


provements in orthography suggested by 


the first great American — Benjamin 
Franklin. Possibly they do refer to the 
modifications in the accepted spelling pro- 
posed by another American, Noah Web- 
ster—not so great, and yet not to be 
named slightingly by any one who knows 
how fertile his labors have been for the 
good of the whole country. Noah Web- 
ster, so his biographer, Mr. Scudder, tells 
us, ‘‘ was one of the first to carry a spirit 
of democracy into letters. ... Throughout 
his work one may detect a confidence in 
the common-sense of the people which 
was as firm as Franklin's.” But the in- 
novations of Webster were hesitating 
and often inconsistent; and the most of 
them have been abandoned by later edi- 
tors of Webster's ‘‘ American Dictionary 
of the English Language.” 

What, then, do British writers mean 
when they animadvert upon ‘‘ American 
spelling’? So far as I have been able to 
discover, the British journalists object to 
certain minor labor-saving improvements 
of American orthography, such as the 
dropping of the k from almanack, the 
omission of one g from waggon, and the 
like; and they protest with double force, 
with all the strength that in them lies, 
against the substitution of a single J for 
a double J in such words as traveller, 
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against the omission of the w from such 
words as honour, against the substitution 
of an s for ac in such words as defence. 
and against the transposing of the final 
two letters of such words as theatre. The 
objection to ‘‘ American spelling” may 
lie deeper than I have here suggested, 
and it may have a wider application; but 
I have done my best to state it fully and 
fairly as I have deduced it from a painful 
perusal of many columns of exacerbated 
British writing. 

Now if I have succeeded in stating 
honestly the extent of the British jour 
nalistic objections to ‘‘ American spell 
ing,” the unprejudiced reader may be 
moved to ask: ‘‘Is this all? Are these 
few and slight and unimportant changes 
the cause of this mighty commction /’ 
One may agree with Sainte-Beuve in 
thinking that ‘‘ orthography is the begin 
ning of literature,” without discovering 
in these modifications from the Jolinso 
nian canon any cause for extreme dis- 
gust. And since I have quoted Sainte 
Beuve once, I venture to cite him again. 
and to take from the same letter of March 
15, 1867, his suggestion that ‘‘if we write 
more correctly, let it be to express espe- 
cially honest feelings and just thoughts.” 

Feelings may be honest though they 
are violent, but irritation is not the best 
frame of mind for just thinking. The 
tenacity with which some of the newspa 
pers of London are wont to defend the 
accepted British orthography is perlaps 
due rather to feeling than to thought. 
Lowell told us that esthetic hatred burnt 
nowadays with as fierce a flame as ever 
once theological hatred; and any Ameri 
can who chances to note the force and 
the fervor and the frequency of the ob- 
jurgations against ‘‘ American spelling” 
in the columns of the Saturday Review, 
for example, and of the Atheneum, may 
find himself wondering as to the date of 
the papal bull which declared the infalli- 
bility of contemporary British orthogra- 
phy, and as to the place where the coun- 
cil of the Church was held at which it 
was made an article of faith. 

The Saturday Review and the Athe- 
neeum, highly pitched as their voices are, 
yet are scarcely shriller in their cry to 
arms against the possible invasion of the 
sanctity of British orthography by ‘‘ Amer- 
ican spelling” than is the London Times, 
the solid representative of British thought, 
the mighty organ-voice of British feeling. 
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Yet the Times is not without orthograph- 
ic eccentricities of its own, as Matthew 
\rnold took occasion to point out. In 
his essay on the ‘‘ Literary Influence of 
Academies,” he asserts that ‘‘every one 
has noticed the way in which the Times 
chooses to spell the word diocese ; it al- 
ways spells it diocess, deriving it, I sup- 
pose, from Zeus and census.... Imagine 
an educated Frenchman indulging himself 
in an orthographical antic of this sort!” 

When we read what is written in the 
Times and the Saturday Review and the 
Atheneum, sometimes in set articles on 
the subject, and even more often in cas- 
ual and subsidiary slurs in the course of 
book-reviews, we wonder at the vehe- 
mence of the feeling displayed. If we 
did not know that ancient abuses are of- 
ten defended with more vigor and with 
louder shouts than inheritances of less 
doubtful worth, we might suppose that 
the present spelling of the English lan- 
guage was in a condition perfectedly sat- 
isfactory alike to scholar and to student. 
Such, however, is not the case. The lead- 
ing philologists of Great Britain and of 
the United States have repeatedly de- 
nounced English spelling as it now is on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Professor 
Max Miiller at Oxford is no less emphatic 
than Professor Whitney at Yale. There 
is now living no scholar of any repute 
who any longer defends the orthodox 
and ordinary orthography of the English 
language. 

The fact is that a little learning is quite 
as dangerous a thing now as it was in 
Pope’s day. Those who are volubly de- 
nouncing ‘‘ American spelling” in the 
columns of British journals are not stu- 
dents of the history of English speech; 
they are not scholars in English; in so 
far as they know anything of the lan- 
guage, they are but amateur philolo- 
gists. As a well-kiown writer on spell- 
ing reform once neatly remarked, ** The 
men who get their etymology by in- 
spiration are like the poor in that we 
have them always with us.” Although 
few of them are as ignorant and dense 
as the unknown unfortunate who first 
tortured the obviously jocular Welsh 
rabbit into a pedantic and impossible 
Welsh rarebit, still the most of their 
writing serves no good purpose; to quote 
the apt illustration of a Western humor- 
ist, ‘‘ It has as little influence as the p in 
pneumonia.” Nor do we discover in 
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these specimens of British journalism 
that abundant urbanity which etymology 
might lead us to look for in the writing of 
inhabitants of so large a city as London. 

Any one who takes the trouble to in- 
form himself on the subject will soon 
discover that it is only the half-educated 
man who defends the contemporary or- 
thography of the English language, and 
who denounces the alleged ‘‘ American 
spelling” of center and honor. The un- 
educated reader may wonder perchance 
what the g is doing in sovereign; the 
half-educated reader discerns in the g a 
connecting link between the English 
sovereign and the Latin regno; the well- 
educated reader knows that there is no 
philological connection whatever between 
regno and sovereign. 

The most of those who write with ease 
in British journals, deploring the preva- 
lence of ‘‘ American spelling,” have nev- 
er carried their education so far as to ac- 
quire that foundation of wisdom which 
prevents a man from expressing an opin- 
ion on subjects as to which he is igno- 
rant. The object of education, it has 
been said, is to make a man know what 
he knows, and also to know how much 
he does not know. Despite the close 
sympathy between the intellectual pur- 
suits, a student of optics is not qualified 
to express an opinion in esthetics; and 
on the other hand, a critic of art may 
easily be ignorant of science. Now lit- 
erature is one of the arts, and philology 
is a science. Though men of letters have 
to use words as the tools of their trade, 
orthography is none the less a branch of 
philology, and philology does not come 
by nature. Literature may even exist 
without writing, and therefore without 
spelling. Homer and the trouveres and 
the minnesingers practised their art with- 
out the aid of letters. Writing, indeed, 
has no necessary connection with litsra- 
ture, still less has orthography. A liter- 
ary critic is rarely a scientific student 
of language; he has no need to be; but 
being ignorant, it is the part of modesty 
for him not to expose his ignorance. To 
boast of it is unseemly. 

Far be it from me to appear as the de- 
fender of the ‘‘ American spelling ” which 
the British journalists denounce. This 
‘* American spelling” is less absurd than 
the British spelling only in so far as it 
has varied therefrom. Even in these 
variations there is abundant absurdity 
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Once upon a time most words that now 
are spelt with a final ¢ had an added 
k. Even now both British and American 
usage retains this k in hammock, al- 
though both British and Americans have 
dropped the ne<dless letter from havoc ; 
while the British retain the k at the end 
of almanack and the Americans have 
dropped it. Dr. Johnson was a reaction- 
ary in orthography as in politics; and in 
his dictionary he wilfully put a final k to 
words like optic: without being generally 
followed by the publick—as he would 
have spelt it. Music was then musick, 
although, eve as late as Aubrey’s time, 
it had been musique. In our own day we 
are witnessing the very gradual substitu- 
tion of the logical technic for the form 
originally imported from France—tech- 
nique. As yet, so far as I have observed, 
no attempts have been made to modify 
the foreign spelling of clique and oblique. 

I am inclined to think that technic is 
replacing technique more rapidly — or 
should I say less slowly?—in the United 
States than in Great Britain. We Amer- 
icans like to assimilate our words and to 
make them our own, while the British 
have rather a fondness for foreign phrases. 
A London journalist recently held up to 
public obloquy as an ‘ignorant Ameri- 
canism” the word program, although he 
would have found it set down in Profess- 
or Skeat’s ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary”: 
‘* Programme was taken from the French, 
so a recent writer reminds us, ‘and in vi- 
olation of analogy, seeing that, when it 
was imported into English, we had al- 
ready anagram, cryptogram, diagram, 
epigram, etc.’ The logical form pro- 
gram is not common even in America, 
and British writers seem to prefer the 
French form, as British speakers still 
give a French pronunciation to charade, 
which in America has long since been 
accepted frankly as an English word. 
So we find Mr. Andrew Lang, in his An- 
gling Sketches, referring to the asphalte : 
surely in our language the word is either 
asphaltum or asphalt. 

Here, if the excursus may be permitted, 
I should like to note also that the Ameri- 
can willingness to acknowledge the Eng- 
lish language as good enough for tle or- 
dinary purposes of speech shows itself in 
our acceptance of certain words of for- 
eign origin as now fully naturalized, and 
therefore so to be treated. The Ameri- 
cans are inclined to consider that formu- 
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la, for example, and criterion and memo- 
randum and cherub and bureau are now 
good English words, forming their plu 
rals by the addition of an s. Our first 
cousins, once removed, across the Atlan 
tic seem to be still in doubt; and there 
fore we find them making the plurals of 
these words in accordance with the rules 
of the various languages from which the 
several words were derived. So in Brit 
ish books we meet the Latin plurals, for 
mule and memoranda; the Greek plu 
ral, criteria; the Hebrew plural, cheru 
bim; and the French plural, bureau... 
Oddly enough, the writers who use these 
foreign plurals are unwilling to admit 
that the word thus modified is a foreign 
word, for more often than not they print it 
without italics, although frankly foreign 
words are carefully italicized. Possibly 
it is idle to look for any logic in anything 
which has to do with modern English or- 
thography on either side of the ocean. 
Perhaps, however, there is less even 
than ordinary logic in the British jour- 
nalist’s objection to the so-called ‘‘ Amer- 
ican spelling” of meter; for why should 
any one insist on metre while unhesita- 
tingly accepting its compound diameter ? 
Mr. John Bellows, in the preface to his 
inestimable French-English and English- 
¥rench pocket dictionary, one of the very 
best books of reference ever published, 
informs us that ‘‘the Act of Parliament 
legalizing the use of the metric system in 
this country [England] gives the words 
meter, liter, gram, etc., spelt on the 
American plan.” Perhaps now that the 
sanction of law has been given to this 
spelling, the final er will drive out the re 
which has usurped its place. In one of 
the last papers that he wrote, Lowell de 
clared that ‘‘center is no Americanism; 
it entered the language in that shape, and 
kept it at least as late as Defoe.” ‘‘In 
the sixteenth and in the first half of 
the seventeenth century,” says Professor 
Lounsbury, ‘‘ while both ways of writing 
these words existed side by side, the ter 
mination er is far more common than that 
inre. The first complete edition of Shake 
speare’s plays was published in 1623. In 
that work sepulcher occurs thirteen times; 
it is spelled eleven times with er. Scep- 
ter occurs thirty-seven times; it is not 
once spelled with re, but always with er. 
Center occurs twelve times, and in nine 
instances out of the twelve it ends in er.” 
So we see that this so-called ‘‘ American 
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spelling” is fully warranted by the his- 
tory of the English language. It is amus- 
ing to note how often a wider and a deep- 
er study of English will reveal that what 
is suddenly denounced in Great Britain 
as the very latest Americanism, whether 
this be a variation in speech or in spell- 
ing, is shown to be really a survival of 
a previous usage of our language, and 
authorized by a host of precedents. 

Of course it is idle to kick against the 
pricks of progress, and no doubt in due 
season Great Britain and her colonial de- 
pendencies will be content again to spell 
words that end in ev as Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson and Spenser spelt them. But 
when we get so far toward the ortho- 
graphic millennium thet weall spell sepul- 
cher, the ghost of Thomas Campbell will 
groan within the grave at the havoc then 
wrought in the final line of *‘ Hohenlin- 
den,” which will cease to end with even 
the outward semblance of a rhyme to the 
eye. We all know that 

“On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly,” 
and those of us who have persevered may 
remember that with one exception every 
fourth line of Campbell’s poem ends with 
a y—the words are rapidly, scenery, rev- 
elry, artillery, canopy, and chivalry— 
not rhymes of surpassing distinction, any 
of them, but perhaps passable to a reader 
who will humor the final syllable. The 
one exception is the final line of the 
poem— 
“Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.” 

To no man’s ear did sepulchre ever rhyme 
justly with chivalry and canopy and ar- 
tillery, although Campbell may have so 
contorted his vision that he evoked the 
dim spook of a rhyme in his mind's eye. 
A rhyme to the eye is a sorry thing at 
best, and it is sorriest when it depends 
on an inaccurate and evanescent orthog- 
raphy. 

Dr. Johnson was as illogical in his 
keeping in and leaving out of the wu in 
words like honor and governor as he was 
in many other things; and the makers of 
later dictionaries have departed widely 
from his practice, those in Great Britain 
still halting half-way, while those in the 
United States have gone on to the bitter 
end. The ill logic of the great lexicogra- 
pher is shown in his omission of the u 
from exterior and posterior, and his re- 


tention of it in the kindred words interi- 
our and anteriour; this, indeed, seems 
like wilful perversity, and justifies Hood’s 
merry jest about ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s Contra- 
dictionary.” The half-way measures of 
later British lexicographers are shown in 
their omission of the uw from words which 
Dr. Johnson spelt emperour, governour, 
oratour, horrour, and dolour, while still 
retaining it in favour and honour and a 
few others. 

The reason for his disgust generally 
given by the London man of letters who 
is annoyed by the ‘‘ American spelling ” of 
honor and favor is that these words are 
not derived directly from the Latin, but 
indirectly through the French; this is 
the plea put forward by the late Arch- 
bishop Trench. Even if this plea were 
pertinent, the application of this theory 
is not consistent in current British or- 
thography, which prescribes the omission 
of the u from error and emperor, and its 
retention in colour and honour—although 
all four words are alike derived from the 
Latin through the French. And this 
plea fails absolutely to account for the u 
which the British insist on preserving in 
harbour and in neighbour, words not de- 
rived from the Latin at all, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly through the French. 
An American may well ask, ‘‘ If the w in 
honour teaches etymology, what does the 
u in harbour teach?” There is no doubt 
that the uw in harbour teaches a false ety- 
mology; and there is no doubt also that 
the win honour has been made to teach a 
false etymology, for Trench’s derivation 
of this final our from the French eur is 
absurd, as the old French was owr, and 
sometimes u7’,soinetimes even or. Pseudo- 
philology of this sort is no new thing. 
Professor Max Miiller tells us that the 
Roman prigs used to spell cena (to show 
their knowledge of Greek), coena, as if 
the word were somehow connected with 
Kowvy. 

Thus we see that the wu in honour sug- 
gests a false etymology; so does the we in 
tongue, and the g in sovereign, and the c 
in scent, and the s in island, and the mp 
in comptroller, and the h in rhyme; and 
there are many more of our ordinary or- 
thographies which are quite as misleading 
from a philological point of view. As 
Professor Hadley mildly put it, ‘‘ our com- 
mon spelling is often an untrustworthy 
guide to etymology.” But why should we 
expect or desire spelling to be a guide to 
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etymology? If it is to be a guide at all, 
we may fairly insist on its being trust- 
worthy, and so we cannot help thinking 
scorn of those who insist on retaining a 
superfluous uw in honour. 

But why should orthography be made 
subservient to etymology? What have 
the two things in common? They exist 
for wholly different ends, to be attained 
by wholly different means. To bend ei- 
ther from its own work to the aid of the 
other is to impair the utility of both. 
This truth is recognized by all etymolo- 
gists, and by all students of language, al- 
though it has not yet found acceptance 
among men of letters, who are rarely 
students of language in the scientific 
sense. ‘‘It may be observed,” Mr. Sweet 
declares, ‘‘that it is mainly among the 
class of half-taught dabblers in _phi- 
lology that etymological spelling has 
found its supporters; and he goes on to 
say that “all true philologists and philo- 
logical bodies have uniformly denounced 
it as a monstrous absurdity both from a 
practical and a scientific point of view.” 
I should never dare to apply to the late 


Archbishop Trench and the London jour- 
nalists who echo his errors so harsh a 
phrase as Mr. Sweet's “‘ half-taught dab- 
blers in philology”; but when a fellow- 
Englishman uses it perhaps I may ven- 
ture to quote it without reproach. 


As I have said before, the alleged 
“American spelling” differs but very 
slightly from that which prevails in Eng- 
land. A wandering New- Yorker who 
rambles through London is able to col- 
lect now and again evidences of ortho- 
graphie survivals which give him a sud- 
den sense of being in an older country 
than his own. I have seen a man whose 
home was near Gramercy Park stop short 
in the middle of a little street in Mayfair, 
and point with ecstatic delight to the strip 
of paper across the glass door of a bar pro- 
claiming that CYDER was sold within. 
I have seen the same man thrill with pure 
joy before the shop of a chymist in the 
window of which corn-plaisters were of- 
fered for sale. And this same New-York- 
er was carried back across the years when 
he noted the extra g in the British wag- 
gon—an orthographic fifth wheel, if ever 
there was one; he smiled at the k which 
lingers at the end of the British alma- 
nack; he wondered why a British house 
should have storeys when an American 
house has stories; and he disliked in- 
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tensely the wanton e wherewith British 
printers have recently disfigured form, 
which in the latest London typographi 
cal vocabularies appears as forme. This 
e in form is a gratuitous addition, and 
therefore contrary to the trend of spel! 
ing reform, which aims at the suppression 
of all arbitrary and needless letters. Most 
of the American modifications of the 
Johnsonian orthography have been labor 
saving devices, like the dropping of wu in 
color and of one 1 in traveler, in an effort 
at simplification, and in accord with the 
irresistible tendency of mankind to cut 
across lots. 

The so-called ‘‘ American spelling” 
differs from the spelling which obtains in 
England only in so far as it has yielded 
a little more readily to the forces which 
make for progress, for uniformity, for 
logic, for common-sense. But just how 
fortuitous and chaotic the condition of 
English spelling is nowadays both in 
Great Britain and in the United States 
no man knows who has not taken the 
trouble to investigate for himself. In 
England, the reactionary orthography of 
Samuel Johnson is no longer accepted by 
all. In America, the revolutionary or- 
thography of Noah Webster has been re 
ceded from even by his own inheritors. 
There is no standard, no authority, not 
even that of a powerful, resolute, and 
domineering personality. 

Perhaps the attitude of philologists 
toward the present spelling of the Eng- 
lish language, and their opinion of those 
who are up in arms in defence of it, have 
never been more tersely stated than in 
Professor Lounsbury’s recent and most 
admirable Studies in Chaucer, a work 
which I should term eminently scholarly, 
if that phrase did not perhaps give a false 
impression of a book wherein the results 
of learning are set forth with the most 
adroit literary art, and with an uninsist- 
ent but omnipresent humor, which is a 
constant delight to the reader. 


“There is certainly nothing more con- 
temptible than our present spelling,” Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury writes, “unless it be the 
reasons usually given for clinging to it. The 
divorce which has unfortunately almost al- 
ways existed between English letters and 
English scholarship makes nowhere a more 
pointed exhibition of itself than in the com- 
ments which men of real literary ability make 
upon proposals to change or modify the cast- 
iron frame-work in which our words are now 
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clothed. On one side there 1s an absolute 
vreement of view on the part of those who 
re authorized by their knowledge of the 
subject to pronounce an opinion. These are 
| aware that the present orthography hides 
the history of the word instead of revealing 
that it isa stumbling-block in the way of 
derivation or of pronunciation instead of a 
it; that it is not in a 
vrowth or development, but a mechanical 
alformation, which owes its to 
the ignorance of early printers and the neces- 
sity of consulting the convenience of printing- 
oftices. This consensus of scholars makes the 
slightest possible impression upon men of let- 
ters throughout the whole great Anglo-Saxon 
community. There is hardly one of them 
who is not calmly confident of the superiority 
of his opinion to that of the most famous spe- 
cial students who have spent years in examin- 
ing the subject. There is hardly one of them 
who does not fancy he is manifesting a noble 
conservatism by holding fast to some spelling 
peculiarly absurd, and thereby maintaining 
a bulwark against the ruin of the tongue. 
Chere is hardly one of them who has any hesi- 
tation in discussing the question in its entirety, 
while every word he utters shows that he does 
ot even understand its elementary principles. 
There would be something thoroughly comic 
n turning into a fierce international dispute 
the question of spelling honor without the u, 
were it not for the depression which every 
student of the language cannot well help feel- 
ng in contemplating the hopeless abysmal 
ignorance of the history of the tongue which 
any educated man must first possess in order 
to become excited over the subject at all.” 
(Studies in Chaucer, vol. iii., pp. 265-7.) 


vel 


guide to any sense 


existence 


Pronunciation is slowly but steadily 


changing. Sometimes it is going further 
and further away from the orthography ; 
for example, either and neither are get- 
ting more and more to have in their first 
syllable the long 7 sound instead of the 
long e sound which they had once. 
Sometimes it is being modified to agree 
with the orthography; for example, the 
older pronunciations of again to rhyme 
with men, and of been to rhyme with pin, 
in which I was carefully trained as a boy, 
seem to me to be giving way before a 
pronunciation in exact accord with the 
spelling, again to rhyme with pain, and 
been to rhyme with seen. These two il- 
lustrations are from the necessarily cir- 
cumseribed exverience of a single ob- 
server, and the observation of others 
may not bear me out in my opinion; but 
though the illustrations fall to the ground, 
the main assertion, that pronunciation is 
changing, is indisputable. 
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No doubt the change is less rapid than 
it was before the invention of printing; 
far less rapid than it was before the days 
of the public school and of the morning 
newspaper. There are variations of pro- 
nunciation in different parts of the United 
States and of Great Britain as there are 
variations of vocabulary; but in the fu- 
ture there will be a constantly increasing 
tendency for these variations to disappear. 
There are irresistible forces making for 
uniformity — forces which are crushing 
out Platt-Deutsch in Germany, Provencal 
in France, Romansch in Switzerland. 
There is a desire to see a standard set up 
In 
France a standard of pronunciation is 
found at the performances of the Comédie 
Frang¢aise; and in Germany, what is al- 
most a standard of vocabulary has been 
set in what now known as Biihne- 
Deutsch. 

In France the Academy was constitu- 
ted chiefly to be a guardian of the lan- 
guage; and the Academy, properly con- 
servative as it needs must be, is engaged 
in a Slow reform of French orthography, 
yielding to the popular demand decorous- 
ly and judiciously. By official action,also, 
the orthography of German has been sim- 
plified and made more Jogical and brought 
into closer relation with modern pronun- 
ciation. Even more thorough reforms 
have been carried through in Italy, in 
Spain, and in Holland. Yet neither 
French nor German, not Italian, Spanish, 
or Dutch, stood half as much in need of 
the broom of reform as English, for in no 
one of these languages were there so 
many dark corners which needed clean- 
ing out; in no one of them the difference 
between orthography and pronunciation 
as wide; and in no one of them was the 
accepted spelling debased by numberless 
false etymologies. Sometimes it seems 
as though our orthography is altogether 
vile; that it is most intolerable and not 
to be endured; that it calls not for the 
broom of reform, but rather for the besom 
of destruction. 

For any elaborate and far-reaching 
scheme of spelling reform, seemingly, the 
time has not yet come, although, for all 
we know, we may be approaching it all 
unwittingly, as few of us in 186( foresaw 
the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863. 
In the mean while, what is needed on both 
sides of the Atlantic, in the United States 
as well as in Great Britain, is a conviction 


to which all may strive to conform. 


Is 
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that the existing orthography of English 
is not sacred, and that to tamper with it is 
not high treason. What is needed is the 
consciousness that neither Samuel John- 
son nor Noah Webster compiled his dic- 
tionary under direct inspiration. What is 
needed is an awakening to the fact that 
our spelling, so far from being immacu- 
late at its best, is, at its best, hardly less ab- 
surd than the hap-hazard, rule-of-thumb, 
funnily phonetic spelling of Artemus 
Ward and of Josh Billings. What is need- 
ed is anything which will break up the 
lethargy of satisfaction with the accepted 
orthography, and help to open the eyes of 
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readers and writers to the stupidity of the 
present system and tend to make them 
discontented with it. 

So the few and slight divergences be 
tween the orthography obtaining in Great 
Britain and the orthography obtaining in 
the United States are not to be deplored 
The cyder on the door of the London bar 
room and the catalog in the pages of tlie 
New York Library Journal both subserve 
the useful purpose of making people alive 
tothe possibilities of an amended orthogra 
phy. Thus the so-called ‘‘American spell 
ing” helps along a good cause—and so, 
also, do the British assaults upon it. 


AT THE TOMB OF JUAREZ. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I. 


HE purple splendors of the liquid airs 
Drift cool this morning o'er the Mexie plain, 
His robe of state the Monarch Mountain wears, 
And round him wraps the mantle of the main, 
And to the far seas sends his smiles again, 
Serene, as in those long evanished days 
When Montezuman armies shook their spears 
Of serried gems before the knights of Spain. 
No caciques march; no teocallis blaze; 
To greet the sun no virgin army fares; 
No herald priests their burnished shields upraise 
On red plateaus that break the mountain stairs; 
No war-drums beat; but o’er her gardens fair 
Chapultepec looms peaceful in the air. 


Il. 


The Aztec roses come again each morn, 
But Montezumas will return no more 
To lead the dusky hosts of ages gone, 
And life puissant to these tombs restore. 
Fair morns will come, and suns their glories pour 
On far sierras and serene plateaus, 
But nevermore in sun or golden rain 
Will chant the priests of faded Mexico. 
The gods of eld will ne'er return again; 
On altars dead no fire enkindled glows; 
But every age fulfils life’s better trust; 
And Galvez sets the cross in sacred dust; 
And ring the bells of happy progress where 
The conquistador temples rose in air. 


III. 


I stand within the gardens of the dead, 
Where San Fernando’s golden chapels rose. 
The sweet clarina sings above my head, 
Bird of the cypresses and mistletoes. 
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Here Juarez slumbers in divine repose, 
His effigy in marble robes arrayed, 
And in the statued lap of Freedom laid, 
As pure as the Sierra Madre’s snows. 
A hundred chaplets hang upon the shrine 
Prophetic, from the golden provinces. 
When Education comes with light divine, 
And Superstition’s hand unclasps her keys, 
A new-born race will fill the fiery zone, 
And on Chapultepee the liberal arts enthrone. 
IV. 
O Mount of Heaven, then shall thy sacred brow, 
Forever bright with crystal prophecies, 
Fulfil each dream of every seer till now, 
On El Salada or the purple seas: 
Of sacrificial priests ‘neath bearded trees; 
Of Aztec hermits’ lifted eyes for light; 
Of prophet ships that found the Caribbees, 
And spread again their venturous sails of white, 
And broke the limpid waters with the cross, 
And brought the men that self had crucified, 
From Andalusian ports and Badajos; 
Of teachers pure to broader faith allied, 
And hearts like these who in memorial hours 
Hide Juarez’ tomb in Hope’s immortal flowers. 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 506.—29 





ANCIENT GOLD-WORK. 
BY CYRIL HUMPHREYS-DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 


T a period in history when the great- 
tX er part of Europe was still in an al- 
most savage state, a small tract of land 
in Italy, lying between the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, the Apennines, and the Tiber in the 
south, and corresponding nearly to the 
modern Tuscany, was inhabited by a 

strange and high- 
ly civilized peo- 
ple. These peo- 
ple, the Etrus- 
cans, or, as they 
called themselves, 
Rasena, are vari- 
ously supposed to 
have come from 
Greece, Egypt, or 
Lydia, a maritime 
province in the 
west of Asia Mi- 
nor, but there is 
nothing certain 
known as to their 
origin, except that 


they are surely not 
the original inhab- 
itants of Etruria. 

The tradition of 
their Lydian or- 


igin is of ven- 
erable antiquity, 
since it is men- 
tioned by Herodotus, and in itself not im- 
probable, despite the difficulty of imagin- 
ing how any large body of invaders could 
have made their way across the sea. For 
their language, philologists have vari- 
ously proclaimed it Semitic, Celtic, Ar- 
menian, Gothic, Basque, and Albanian. 
Professor Sayce pronounces it sui gene- 
ris, and Canon Isaac Taylor claims it as 
‘‘Ugro-Aitaic,” a mysterious phrase which 
carries conviction in its very sound. All 
this we may safely leave on one side, 
and content ourselves with the undis- 
puted facts that the best part of the ear- 
ly civilization of ancient Rome was of 
Etruscan origin, and that for several cen- 
turies before 474 B.c., when, with their 
.defeat by Hiero of Syracuse, the decline 
of their power set in, they were the chief 
nation of ancient Italy, lived in much 
luxury, and possessed (besides a litera- 
ture which has, wholly disappeared) a 
wealth of art trecsures, the discovered re- 


' Fie. 1.—Erruscan Eanr-Rino. 


mains of which may now be called con- 
siderable. These art treasures, it is need- 
less to say, have all been found in tombs. 
The Egyptians made much of their dead, 
but the Etruscans seem to have made al- 
most more, since we hear of cemeteries 
sixteen square miles in extent, while in 
their provision for the comfort of the dead 
in the matter of chairs and tables, picto- 
rial adornment of walls, and ample sup- 
ply of all useful implements for daily life, 
they fell no whit behind. 

These tombs seem to have become larger 
and more used as treasure-houses as the 
race increased in prosperity and riches. 
In the earliest form of sepulture the cre- 
mated body was placed in an earthen vase, 
sometimes simple in form and sometimes 
shaped like a little hut, decorated with 
simple arabesque designs, and this was 
buried in a pitlike excavation, generally 
lined with tiles, and having above it no 
sign or mark of its existence. In their 
earliest burying-places many small ob- 
jects of clay and bronze are found, gen 
erally toys or small articles of toilet, 
knives, helmets, etc., and in a few rare 
cases the better made of the bronze arti- 
cles are gilt. The urns containing the 
cremated dead were gradually superseded 
by larger coffins, and the bodies were no 
longer burned. In_ these coffins finer 
specimens of work of all kinds are found, 
and gold jewelry becomes more and more 
frequent; but it is the latest form of bur- 
ial, when the richer per- 
sons were laid to rest in 
large chambers, highly 
decorated, and containing 
many vases and much 
treasure of gold and silver, 
that has yielded up the 
richest harvest of black 
and red vases of exquisite 
workmanship, gold jewel- 
ry so finely wrought that 
it is quite beyond the pow- 
ers of modern experts to 
guess in what manner it 
was made, and much other 
treasure. Naturally, the 
most beautiful specimens of art recovered 
from the old burial-grounds have been 
preserved in Italy, and in the Museo Gre- 
goriano and the Museo Campana in Rome 


Fie, 2.—Ear-Rine 
FOUND at TaRenToy. 
B. C. 350 (*).—In THE 

CasTettant CoL- 

LECTION, 
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are splendid collections. Nearer home, 
however, is to be seen some fine repre- 
sentative work of the Etruscans, both at 
the Louvre in Paris and the British Mu- 
seum in London; and at the old Hermit- 
age Palace at St. Petersburg is a large 
and splendid collection of gold-work of 
Etruscan origin,that was discovered most- 
ly in the catacombs of Kertch and in the 
scattered graves of the Crimean peninsula, 
and in tombs on the shores of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus. 

The discoveries of these depositories 
have been generally of recent date, but 
nevertheless the explorations have been 
so carefully organized and well conducted 
that probably we are already in posses- 
sion of specimens of all the best of the 
many kinds of work done by the Etrus- 
cans, although doubtless there is much 
more yet to be discovered. M. Castellani, 
a jeweller of Rome, became one of the 
most ardent seekers and collectors among 
these old storehouses, and he made great 
efforts to produce work resembling the 
granulated work he found on the finer 
pieces of gold-work. He found that there 
existed at St. Angelo, in Vado, a remote 
district in the Apennines, a traditional 
knowledge of this particular art, neck- 
laces, ear-rings, and other ornaments 
known as ‘‘ navicelle” made there close- 
ly resembling the old work both in de- 
sign and workmanship. Neither M. Cas- 
tellani, however, nor his workmen suc- 
ceeded in producing the grains of gold as 
small as the older work, and how it was 
done remains a secret to this day. Many 
other antiquarians have devoted them- 
selves to the exploration of these old Ital- 
ian tombs, notably Campanari at Tosca- 
nella, the Marquis Campana at Cere, 
Prince Torlonia and M. des Vergers and 
Alessandro Francois at Vulci, and to 
these gentlemen and many others we owe 
a great debt of gratitude, not only for 
their indefatigable energy in the face of 
diffiexities of all kinds, but also for their 
success in revealing to us a glimpse of the 
luxurious lives the art-loving race of 
Etruria must have led, as shown by the 
treasures that have been preserved side 
by side with the bones of their quondam 
owners. 

To the collectors whom we have al- 
ready mentioned we must add the name 
of Pierre Jean Louis Casimir, Duke de 
Blacas, who died in exile at Prague in 
1839. He was at one time ambassador of 
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France at the court of Naples, and in 
many respects a typical French royalist. 


When the Revolution broke out he was 
still only a boy, and had the good luck 
to make his escape from France in 1789. 
Then he attached himself to the suite of 
‘*Monsieur,” afterwards Louis XVIIL., 
followed him to St. Petersburg and to 
England, and on the restoration was sent 
to Naples to arrange the marriage of the 
Due de Berri with the P»incess Caroline. 
In 1817 he was at Rome negotiating the 
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Fic. 4.—Etrruscan Sarety-Prn (B.C. 600) rounp 
AT CARE. 


Concordat, and from 1823-30 acted as 
ambassador at Naples. After the fall of 
Charles X. he once more became an ex- 
ile, dying, as we have said, at Prague, 
three years after the King himself. The 
Duke used his wealth and opportunities 
at Rome and Naples to some purpose, be- 
coming a great collector of every kind of 
antique, and filling the office of president 
of an archzeological society at Rome. At 
his death his treasures passed to 
his son, who proved himself wor- 
thy to possess them by making 
some additions, and collecting 
materials for an illustrated cat- 
alogue. At the son’s death, 
however, the collection came 
into the market, at Paris, and 








Fig. 7.—SAFety-Pin From Vutcri.—B. C. 400 (9), 


beaten out in designs in low relief, and its 
further decoration by the superficial ap- 
plication of filigree and small granules of 
gold. Several moulds of stone have been 
discovered, and it is probable that the thin 
gold was pressed into the mould by means 
of a metal or agate style, and whenever 
necessary solder was used to fix the sep- 
arate pieces of gold together. How the 
granulated work was produced is still un- 
known; some of it is so fine that 
without a magnifying-glass it is 
almost impossible to believe that 
the patterns are actually laid on 
with an infinite number of mi- 
nute spherical grains. The larger 
work of this kind has been won- 
derfully imitated by M. Castel- 


was bought en bloc by the trus- Fic. ¢.—kar-Rive sorry lani, mentioned above, as it has 


tees of the British Museum in 
1866. Of the treasures thus ac- 
quired by the British nation we are only 
concerned here with a very small portion. 
They comprised Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, many splendid gems, coins, terra- 
cottas, vases, and some exqui- 
site specimens of ancient 

gold ornaments. These last 


: especially come from an- 
* cient Etruria, and it is at 
ia these that we desire to 

ics look. The chief char- 


acteristics of the gold- 
work in question are 
the thinness of 
the metal, its be- 
ing pressed or 









at Corrv.—B. C. 350 (?) 


also by M. Giuliano, a jeweller 
in London. Several] very beau- 
tiful specimens of early Etruscan jewel- 
ry are further adorned with fine enamel- 
work, engraved gems, and gems roughly 
cut, glass and amber, but the pieces illus- 
trated with this paper are en- 

tirely made in gold. 

To the Blacas collection 
belongs the beautiful pair 
of ear-rings (Fig. 1) in 
the form of winged an- 
gels, with a circular or- 
nament above their 
heads, having a ro- 
sette in the centre 
on a long stalk, 
and edged with 











Fie. 5.—Erruscan NgcKLace From TARENTUM.—B. C. 600.—IN Tax CaSTELLANI COLLECTION. 
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a twisted wire. The angels are made 
each of two pieces of gold; the front piece 
has been pressed into a mould, and cut 
close round at the edges of the figure, 
and then a flat piece soldered on at the 
back. The wings are separate, and have 
lines showing the general disposition of 
the feathers. Though these ear-rings look 
massive, they are in reality very light. 
They belong to the finest period of Etrus- 
can art, and were probably made about 
the fifth century before Christ. Unfor- 
tunately, the place of their discovery is 
not recorded. There is another similar 
pair in the same collection, much smaller, 
and the winged figures, perhaps symbolic 
of Victory, are holding up discs on which 
is a design of the full face of the sun, 
with rays in low relief. 

The dolphin ear-rings (Fig. 2) are the 
same in manner of work, though of a 
much later date. They are made in two 
pieces, and are ornamented with tracery 
in twisted gold filigree. They were 
found ait Tarentum, in southern Italy, 
and belonged to the collection formed by 
M. Castellani. 

The very curious armlet found at Cere, 
in Etruria, by M. Castellani (Fig. 3), is 
one of the most remarkable pieces of 
work in his collection. It consists of 
one long strip of gold having two cross- 
pieces, one at each end, all decorated in 
low relief, and enriched with rows of del- 
icate grains of gold along the lines of the 
design, and in the Greek fret used as a 
supplementary framing. The design of 
three symbolic figures, perhaps of Venus, 
holding conventional lilies, is repeated 
four times. On the end pieces is a spirit- 
ed design of men-struggling with lions. 
The granulated work on this armlet is 
very delicate, but on a safety-pin in the 
same collection, of a simple design in it- 
self, is a running pattern drawn so accu- 
rately and closely with separate grains of 
gold that it is hardly possible to realize 
that it is not traced out in wire. 

Another very delicate specimen indeed 
is the head of a satyr used as a pendant 
for a necklace. These two specimens are 
too fine to lend themselves well to illus- 
tration, but with the exception of the 
smallness, the work is identical with that 
shown on the armlet. 

The safety-pin in the form of a lion 
(Fig. 4) is early Etruscan work. The 
lion is very finely modelled, and finished 
with a little chased work on his mane 
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and head. He is made of thin gold 
moulded and soldered at the edges, and is 
very light. The socket for the pin is or- 
namented with a design in delicate fili- 
gree-work. It was found at Cvre, the 
modern Cervetri. 

The beautiful gold necklace with pen- 
dants (Fig. 5) forms part of the Castella- 
ni collection in the British Museum. It 
consists of a circlet of roses bearing al- 
ternate pendants of vases and female 
heads exquisitely modelled. The roses 
are each composed of three rosettes of di- 
minishing sizes superimposed, each petal 
edged with a minute twisted wire, with a 
little head in the centre. In the centre 
part of the necklace, where it is thickest, 
these roses are divided from each other 
by a piece of gold cut into a design of two 
crescents back to back, with patterns 
traced in filigree and a tiny rosette in the 
centre, and from each of these divisions 
hangs a little female head in low relief. 

Of the pendants, the centre head is sim- 
ply that of a beautiful girl, and the two 
side ones next to it that have cows’ horns 
and ears represent the goddess Io, who 
was changed into a cow by Jupiter. The 
remaining heads are the same as that of 
Io, only without the horns and ears. All 
these heads are made of thin gold pressed 
into deep moulds, backed with a flat 
piece, and then finished with a chasing 
tool; each has a filigree necklace and 
a loop for a pendant. Possibly at one 
time they all had similar pendants to 
that still remaining on the centre head. 
The vases are made in a similar way, of 
two pieces of gold finished with a little 
chasing. The heads, and drops at each 
end, are adorned with filigree tracery. 
This necklace, which is Etruscan work of 
the finest period —about 600 B.c. — was 
discovered at Tarentum. 

The curious ear-rings in the form of a 
snake with a goat’s head bridled (Fig. 6) 
are very quaint in design; they are of 
similar work to the Etruscan work, but 
were found at Corfu. They are part of 
the ‘‘ Woodhouse” collection, and are of 
thin gold ornamented with filigree-work. 

The beautiful fibula, or safety-pin (Fig. 
7), with the ram’s head is a representative 
of a very large class; safety-pins of a sim- 
ilar construction have been made in all 
kinds of metals, and apparently by many 
nations. They have been largely found 
in Sardinia, at Camirus in Rhodes, and 
in France; in fact, they aimost always 
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are represented in some form or another 
whenever discoveries of small domestic 
articles have been made. This particular 
one is a very fine specimen. It is simple 
in form, but in perfect taste. The bow of 
the pin is decorated with a design in large 
granulated work, as is also the bar ending 
in the admirably modelled ram’s head, 
which is solid, and in that particular dif- 
ferent from any of the work we have hith- 
erto described. It is delicately finished 
with the graving tool, and is, moreover, 
adorned with some very delicate gran- 
ulated work. It was found at Vulci, in 
Etruria, and is part of the bequest of the 
late Sir William Temple to the British 
Museum. 

The consideration of these excellent 
works of art must inevitably lead us to 
the conclusion that in the case of jewelry, 
as in many other arts, we have not made 
much progress for many centuries. As 


THE CAPTURE OF WILD 
BY R. CATON 


URING his recent 
visit to India, the 
late Prince Albert 
Victor visited the 
state and city of 
Mysore, and after 
splendid festivities in his honor, lasting 
some days, he started with a large party 
on a Monday morning, the 25th of No- 
vember, 1889, long before daybreak, for 
the jungle, to witness the elephant-catch- 
ing proceeding under Mr. G. P. Sander- 
son, officer in charge of the Government 
Elephant-catching Establishment in My- 
sore. 

The party consisted of H. R. H. Prince 
Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, K.G., H.H.; Chamrajendra 
Wodejar Bahadur, Maharajah of Mysore, 
G.C.,S.1.; the late Colonel Sir Oliver 
St. John, K.C.,8.1., British Resident in 
Mysore; Colonel Sir Edward Bradford, 
K.C.B., now Commissioner of Metropoli- 
tan Police in London; Colonel Grant, 
C.S.1.; Captain Holford, 1st Life Guards, 
Equerry to H.R. H.; Captain Harvey, 
10th Hussars; Captain Edwards, Central 
India Horse; Surgeon-major Benson; 
Surgeon Jones; Mr. Desaraj Urs, A.D.C. 
to the Maharajah; Mr. Meiklejohn, resi- 
dent magistrate in Mysore; Surgeon-ma- 





to gems, ever since the scientific methods 
of cutting became known, so little atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to the setting 
that it has become of secondary impor- 
tance. When gems occur in ancient 
jewelry, they are at best roughly cut, 
and great skill has invariably been used 
in the design and workmanship of the 
setting. The same may be said of enamel 
and glass, the skilled use of which by the 
ancient Etruscans is a very marked fea- 
ture in some of their jewelry. Needless 
to say also that in the actual management 
of the gold itself we are now far behind 
them in our powers of working the metal. 
The finest jewelry now made, as far as 
taste goes, may in fact be said to be either 
a near copy of the antique, or at best a 
skilful adaptation of their designs and 
methods of work. And generally the 
nearer the adaptation approaches the 
original, the more satisfactory it is. 


ELEPHANTS IN MYSORE. 
WOODVILLE. 


jor McGann; Mr. McHutchin; Mr. Vini- 
comb Davey, of the Mysore civil service; 
Mr. Claud Vincent, private secretary to 
H. E. the Governor of Madras; Major 
McIntyre, military secretary to the Ma- 
harajah; and myself. The company was 
divided in several carriages. First came 
the Maharajah, tooling his drag, made in 
his own coach-house under his personal 
superintendence, and, as far as finish and 
workmanship go, equal to any turned out 
by the best London houses. He drove a 
splendid team of roan Walers—sic, New 
South Wales horses—with the Prince on 
the box-seat; after this came a series of 
breaks and wagonettes containing the 
rest of the party. The Maharajah is one 
of the best whips of Southern India, and 
thoroughly at home in the saddle. The 
road to the kheddah, as the place where 
they capture the elephants is called, is 
about fifty-two miles long, and winds 
through a beautiful and picturesque 
country, passing the villages of Nunjun- 
gode and Chamrajnugger. Many halts 
were made to change horses and to re- 
ceive offerings of fruit and flowers from 
the villagers. The road was gayly deco- 
rated all along, the smallest collection 
of huts contributing triumphal arches. 
We passed many tanks, or artificial lakes, 
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which are made all over India for irriga- 
tory purposes, some of them many square 
miles in extent; and it being yet an early 
hour, the banks were everywhere lined 
with bathers, who, with astonishment, 
looked at our long line of carriages with 
their floral decorations, on a road that 
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villas. All the jungle had been cleared 
for about one square mile, with the centre 
laid out in grass lawns crossed at right 
angles in various directions by well-grav- 
elled roads and walks. In square plots 
of grass, surrounded by flower beds and 
situated at equal distances from each 





THE GREAT CAMP NEAR THE KHEDDAH. 


usually had nothing more exciting to be- 
hold than a bullock tonga. The devices 
of the triumphal arches were mostly in 
English, and some were extremely funny, 
although seriously meant, as ‘‘ Tell your 
grandmother we are happy!” Some were 
in the native Canarese, the vernacular 
of Mysore. 

About mid-day we came to a halt, and 
here we had to leave the carriages and 
take to the saddle, as the road became 
impassable for wheels; and after a ride 
of about five miles through dense jungle, 
and in which we had to ford several 
rivers, we at last reached the camp, situ- 
ated at a place called Yelserega. It was 
beautifully laid out on the top of a hill, 
at an elevation of 3500 feet above sea- 
level, at the foot of the Belligherry Ran- 
jan Hills, that attain here a height of 
6000 feet, and are a branch of the Neil- 
gherry Hills. The site of this camp was 
only a few weeks before a dense mass of 
jungle, that under the superintendence 
of Mr. McHutchin and Dr. Benson be- 
came a perfect little village of canvas 


other, were the tents. The roads were 
well lighted with street lamps at night; 
and the whole of it looked as though it 
were to last forever, and not to be given 
over to the jungle again, as it was after 
our departure. A long broad road lay 
down the centre to the Prince's tent, 
near which, to the right, was the dining 
or mess tent. Everything was perfect, 
and there was nothing forgotten by Ma- 
jor McIntyre, who arranged the interior 
of the tents to secure our comfort and 
happiness. They were as luxurious as 
could be—the floors were covered with 
carpets on a thick layer of soft matting, 
our bedsteads were surrounded with mos- 
quito curtains, bath-rooms ready with 
fresh tubs of cold mountain spring water, 
easy-chairs and couches galore, and after 
our hot and dusty ride a ‘‘ peg” of whis- 
key and soda well iced ready at our call. 
The mess tent was splendidly arranged 
with hanging lamps, and the table beau- 
tifully decorated with sweet flowers, with 
many clean and smart-looking ‘‘ boys” 
to wait on us. Here an excellently 
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cooked and well-served breakfast awaited 
us, and immediately after that we rode 
to the kheddah—a ride through denser 
jungle, if possible, than before, of about 
another five miles. This was situated in 
a moist valley of the mountain range, 
covered with splendid forests of teak, 
tamarind, and peepul trees, intersected 
by large clumps of bamboos, and watered 
by a small river, with creepers thicker 
than a man’s thigh, and sometimes three 
hundred yards long, climbing from tree 
to tree, the trunks covered with aged 
gray moss, and ferns of every descrip- 
tion growing everywhere. Many parts 
of this valley have never yet been trod- 
den by man’s foot, and its swamps and 
rugged rocks are barriers that without 
great labor cannot be overcome. 

Here Mr. Sanderson met us to conduct 
us to one of its nooks where the kheddah 
is constructed. We dismounted and walk- 
ed to a stand that had been erected, well 
disguised by foliage, from which we could 
watch the proceedings without being seen 
by the wily beasts—a great necessity, as 
by some smali carelessness sometimes the 
labor of weeks has been foiled at the last 
moment. The kheddah is a large en- 
closure of huge wooden beams and tree 
trunks, of about a mile and a half in ecir- 
cumference, with a smaller enclosure of 
about a hundred yards diameter opening 
from it, the whole surrounded inside with 
a ditch of some six feet width and depth. 
There isa gate opening into the enelosure, 
and from that another into the smaller 
one. These gates are constructed like the 
traps that they really are, and are dropped 
as soon as the captured herd is once safely 
in. They are weighted with enormous 
stones,and it takes about sixty strong men 
to lift one. 

When we were all stationed, Mr. San- 
derson took his place to direct the beat, 
and soon a shot —the given signal—an- 
nounced the commencement of the drive. 
The herd had been previously enclosed 
some way off by a long line of beaters, 
numbering about four hundred, and had 
been driven there gently from a long dis- 
tance. In the night they are kept in their 
places by huge fires lighted at equal dis- 
tances from each other and surround- 


ing them entirely, and the beaters have 
to be extremely careful that they do not 
get frightened in any way, as they will 
then suddenly break through the line, and 
perhaps not stop again for sixty or more 
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miles. A perfect stillness reigned, broken 
only now and then by a word of com 
mand amongst the beaters as they noise 
lessly drove the herd onward towards their 
prison. Now and then you could hear 
the crash when they entered bamboo 
clumps, or the cracking of some young 
tree broken down in their progress. 

For some time all went well; but sud 
denly they stopped, just as they were cross- 
ing the river, and doubled back in their 
tracks. The beaters then ran on before 
them, and tried all in their power to make 
them stop, which at last they succeeded in 
doing, and again they were driven for- 
ward in a cautious and careful manner. 
The elephant’s sense of smell is very 
strong, and he can by this means dis- 
cover man at a considerable distance, and 
will quietly move off. This smell, curi- 
ously enough, is much stronger in a clean 
ed and washed European than in a dirty 
native, and all wild elephants, or any wild 
animals, indeed, do mind the former more 
than the, to our idea, more perceptible lat- 
ter. The elephant is naturally very timid, 
and will only charge when provoked or 
driven into a corner from which he fan- 
cies he cannot extricate himself, or when 
wounded and driven to fury. This is dif- 
ferent, though, in the case of ‘‘rogues.” 
These are solitary elephants that by their 
viciousness and quarrelsomeness have be- 
come outcasts from a herd,and henceforth 
lead a solitary existence. These become 
very dangerous, and will attack man or 
beast, in many cases without any provo- 
cation whatever. 

Again a short shrill trumpet was utter- 
ed by a leader, and the herd faced about 
and formed a square, without knowing in 
which direction to go, but feeling that 
danger was coming near. Then the beat- 
ers had to be extremely cautious, and try 
by perfect quiet to allay their fears and 
alarm, as a stampede of a herd, when they 
find themsel ves surrounded, is overwhelm- 
ing, and the females with calves will turn 
and charge without the smallest particle 
of hesitation, although the elephants on 
scenting danger generally make off as 
quickly as possible, and with marvellous 
quietness and absence of bustle, consider- 
ing their size. At last they began to move 
forward again, and how mysterious these 
huge brutes looked as they silently strode 
through the dark forest, breaking the 
bamboos in their way and tossing them 
over their heads! 
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THE MAHARAJAH CUTS THE ROPE. 


These wild elephants in their native 
jungle appear colossal, and have not that 
dark, almost black, appearance that they 
acquire when tamed and frequently wash- 
ed. In their natural state they are gray in 
color, and covered with red clay and mud, 
with bits of grass and leaves sticking to 
them. 

The guiding-line of the beaters has 
to keep well away, and to be very careful 
to leave no opening in the chain. We 
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could now and then get a 
glimpse of the giants of the 
forest as they were moving 
on, led by an enormously 
large female—the largest I 
have ever seen—through the 
thick foliage, with its sheets 
of sunshine every now and 
then playing upon them, 
and intensifying the general 
surrounding darkness. At 
last the men got them near 
the gate of the outer enclos- 
ure; but again they were 
startled by something, and 
began, with loud and fright- 
ened trumpetings, to move 
in a side direction. Final- 
ly, however, they neared the 
gate, which, as well as the 
stockade, was well hidden 
by bamboo branches, the 


inside also being one dense 
mass of that plant, as any 
bare patches had been filled 
by sticking them into the 
ground; so we could only 
now and then get a glimpse of their 


backs or trunks as they raised them to 
break off some obstructing branch in 
their forward progress. Mr. Sanderson 
was ubiquitous, and at last, after many 
anxious moments, they passed the gate, 
which closed behind them with a bang, 
and the herd was in safe-keeping in the 
outer enclosure. One would fancy that 
now all would go smoothly and serenely, 
but the more difficult work now began of 
driving them into the small enclosure. 
As they were now in a comparatively 
small space, they grew more suspicious 
and alarmed, and were ready to look upon 
everything in their way as dangerous to 
them and to be avoided. The beaters 
were now collected, and Mr. Sanderson 
entered the outer enclosure with them to 
begin driving the herd into the inner one. 
This outer enclosure was about half a 
mile in diameter; and from this, which 
was also covered with very thick jungle, 
they had to be driven into the eastern 
corner, where the barrier to the inner en- 
closure was erected. Again a line was 
formed, and another shot gave the signal, 
when the elephants began, too, to move, 
and in the right direction. We could see 
all now very plainly from our platform 
as the drive progressed. Every now and 
then the elephants would make a stand, 
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THE CAPTURE OF WILD 


when, with trunks uplifted high in the 
air, they would huddle together, not know- 
ing in what direction to move. Their 
trumpetings and shrieks when one of 
them would turn to charge a beater were 
now very frequent, and they were getting 
very angry and ill-tempered. However, 
they were pushed gently forward, and by 
degrees were nearing the inner trap. It has 
happened that one of the herd, by making 
use of the back of a comrade who had 
tumbled into the ditch, has broken through 
the stockade, and so gained freedom again. 
So all round this were many men station- 
ed with guns, mostly old matchlocks, to 
fire with a blank charge into their faces 
in case of such a rush. They seemed to 
fight very shy of the gate, and always, 
when nearing it, made off again, but were 
as pertinaciously driven back to it again 
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trap, and tried a backward rush; and 
though the gate weighed a couple of tons, 
the combined force of the herd would 
naturally have most easily smashed it, 
but a blank charge from Mr. Sanderson’s 
four-bore turned them, and a herd of thir- 
ty-six elephants was added to the many 
captured by this great sportsman. The 
capture of wild elephants had been tried 
before in the state of Mysore under the 
Mohammedan rule of the great Hyder, 
but proved a signal failure. I believe it 
was tried again in the days of Tippoo 
Sultan, who fell at the storming of Se- 
ringapatam by Colonel Arthur Weiles- 
ley, the late Duke of Wellington, when 
the Mohammedan rule in India was final- 
ly broken, and the Hindoo dynasty re- 
stored under the rule of Krisha Raj Wa- 
deyar. There is still to be seen near 
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THE DINNER IN THE MESS TENT. 


inacirele. At last, after many futile at- 
tempts to get them in, they faced the bar- 
rier, and with wild trumpetings they tore 
through in one dense mob. The Maha- 
rajah immediately cut the rope, and, with 
a terrific crash, the ponderous gate de- 
scended. They at once perceived the 


Kakaukoté the stone where Hyder wrote 
a curse on all who attempted the capture 
of elephants after him, so disgusted was 
he at his own complete failure, and so the 
Mussulmans say there is this curse on any 
one wh« attempts it. If this be so, it has 
lain very easily so far on Mr. Sanderson's 
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shoulders. They predicted failure and 
misfortune before his brilliant kheddah 
operations in 1873, the very first, and 
which turned out such a success. 

In isolated cases formerly single ele- 
phants were caught by noosing them 
with tame ones. This was practised in 
Nepaul and Bengal, but no large ones 
were ever caught, it being very danger- 
ous for the tame ones. Mr. Sanderson 
has also been very successful in the north 
of India, among the hills of Chittagong, 
where he was sent by the government, 
after his success recorded above, to es- 
tablish a kheddah and get it into work- 
ing order. One catch of eighty-five is 
recorded. In all his expeditions he has 
had the assistance of a very peculiar kind 
of jungle wallahs called kurrabas, who 
are the aborigines of this country. They 
have curly hair like negroes mostly, not 
straight like the Hindoos; they also eat 
the flesh of the bison or of a cow, which 
the Hindoos will not, as they worship it 
and regard it as a sacred animal. They 
pray to jungle spirits, elephants, tigers, 
and the large trees, and no doubt have 
added to their divinities, as the conquer- 


or of ferocious animals, their great shika- 


ree Sanderson. Their chief and infalli- 
ble tracker is their priest or headman 
Bommam Gowda, an extraordinary-look- 
ing object, with white matted hair and 
beard. With no other dress than a loin 
cloth, and no other arms but a bamboo, 
he will wander for weeks with Mr. San- 
derson after a herd of elephants, or fol- 
low the tracks of a wounded tusker or 
tiger, and bring the shikaree up to the 
quarry without ever failing. He sleeps 
at night under a tree, after a supper of 
curried rice and a smoke, with perhaps a 
little grog, of which he greatly approves. 
Without such tracker, the sportsman will 
never make a large bag in the Indian 
jungles, and on them depends his success, 
provided always that he uses “straight 
powder.” 

A weird scene it was at nightfall, when 
the gates were made secure, and large 
fires lighted all round the enclosure, 
where the herd stood closely together, 
facing outwards, all the dense jungle 
trodden into thick black mud by their 
wanderings round and round, searching 
for an opening of escape; the beaters 
and coolies preparing their evening meal ; 
the watchers seeing that all is safe and 
right for the night; and our horses being 
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led up and down, ready for the returning 
journey to camp, accompanied by many 
torch-bearers—a sight not easily forgot- 
ten; the return to the camp, also, in the 
pitch darkness but for the glaring torch- 
es, our cavalcade passing under the giant 
trees and through the matted jungle, 
where, had we not been a large party, a 
tiger might have jumped out upon us, 
and dragged off one to be devoured at its 
leisure. Colonel Sir Edward Bradford 
had his arm literally chewed off close to 
the shoulder some years ago by a man- 
eater, whom he had followed into the 
jungle on foot, and but for the bravery 
of his native shikaree, would have lost 
his life. 

When we arrived in camp, a bath and 
a change from our shooting suits into 
cool and comfortable smoking or evening 
clothes soon set us up again, and it need- 
ed not hot sherry and bitters to make us 
enjoy a capital dinner after such a long 
and exciting day. Of course curry play- 
ed a great réle in the repast. You can- 
not get really good curry out of India, 
as it must be made of the fresh herbs, 
and there are so many things added to it. 
as side dishes that we do not understand 
and are unable to get. It is not of ne- 
cessity always hot. Some curried meats 
and vegetables are quite mild to the pal- 
ate, although some are too hot for a Eu- 
ropean who has not passed a lifetime in In- 
dia. A native will smack his lips and 
ask for more of a curry that you abso- 
lutely find impossible to swallow, and 
to which the hottest of West Indian 
pickles compares very mildly. Yet how 
we missed our curry after leaving the hos- 
pitable shores of Hindostan behind us! 
For a long time afterwards our meals 
seemed imperfect for the want of it. 
There they consider it as necessary to 
tiffin, or dinner, as bread itself. The din- 
ner was long and very good, and sel- 
dom have I done more justice to one; 
the champagne was well iced, and the 
claret not too cool. The air was delight- 
ful, as at this elevation the evenings are 
never hot. We talked all-the events over 
again, and after dinner thoroughly en- 
joyed our cigars before a big bonfire be- 
fore turning in to well-earned repose. 

The next morning we were up betimes, 
and after early chota hazrie—i.e., a cup of 
tea and bread-and-butter—we again pre- 
pared to start to the kheddah. Some rode 
there on one of the Maharajah’s elephants, 
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THE YOUNG TUSKER CREEPS UNDER THE 


on which seats were arranged io seat three 
on each side, Irish jaunting-car fashion, 


but many preferred the saddle. Few per- 
sons can stand the long swinging stride of 
the elephant without the feeling of dizzi- 
ness. On that day the work of securing the 
elephants singly began, and promised to 
be of the greatest interest. Mr. Sander- 
son had some eighteen koomkies, that is, 
tame elephants, at his disposal. These are 
especially trained to the capture of their 
kind; in fact, without their assistance ele- 
phant-catching would be almost an im- 
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possibility ; at any rate, a 
far more dangerous, labo- 
rious, and troublesome busi- 
ness than it is. The 
koomkies detach a wild el 
ephant from the herd, and 
three or four will then sur- 
round it, and squeeze them- 
selves quite close up to it, so 
that it cannot move in any 
direction. They each have, 
of course, their mahout, or 
driver, and have a sort of 
rope harness round them to 
enable the men on foot in 
the kheddah to take refuge 
on their backs if necessary, 
as a wild elephant will very 
seldom attack a man up 
there, but when badgered 
about, as he generally and 
necessarily is before being 
secured, will at once charge 
aman on foot. These skill- 
ed noosers, who enter, so to 
say, the arena seated on the 
koomkies’ backs, slip gently 
down when a wild one is 
hemmed in, and getting be- 
tween the legs of a tame 
one, slip a noose round the 
vaptured one’s hind legs 
and hobbles him. On feel- 
ing the ropes, the brute nat 
urally begins to kick and 
swing his huge forelegs, 
and woe be to the man 
who should come within 
his reach. After being 
hobbled, a great hawser is 
put round his legs, and a 
tame elephant pulls this 
hawser with his teeth round 
the nearest tree; other tame 
ones push the hobbled ani- 
mal towards him, and when 
his hind legs are close against the tree, 
they are secured by many turns of the 
hawser. 

On our arrival at the kheddah we found 
Mr. Sanderson already hard at work. 
With the sleeves of his flannel shirt tuck- 
ed up and an old battered straw hat on 
his head, he was everywhere at once and 
looking after everything. He has been 
so much under India’s burning sun that 
he wears this slight head-covering with 
impunity, although had one of us been 
foolhardy enough to attempt’it, a sun- 
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stroke would have been the immediate re- 
sult; but he is so hardened by the life he 
has led that nothing seems able to harm 
him. There he was, so energetic that it 
made us sweat to look at him, giving a 
hand here, directing an operation there, 
with his ‘‘ boy”’ always behind him, car- 
rying his double four-bore, firing twelve 
drams of powder and weighing 194 
pounds. He knows well, by his great ex- 
perience, the indispensability of a heavy 
rifle for such large game, and would not 
attempt to kill any big animals with a 
light rifle of a small bore, lest they 
might go off wounded and die a lingering 
death, and ultimately become food for 
the vultures and jackals. 

When the Prince had taken his place, 
the gate was slowly raised, and by shouts 
and noises the herd was driven towards 
it; but only three or four were allowed to 
pass, and the barrier was then closed upon 
the rest, who sullenly took up their hud- 
dled position again in the centre of the 
enclosure, very sulky at not being allow- 
ed to follow their comrades into supposed 
freedom. The koomkies now surrounded 
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one of them, a young tusker, and after a 
few unsuccessful endeavors, he was at last 
hobbled, and then allowed to tire himself 
out, which he effectually tried to do by 
running as best he could all round the 
enclosure, trumpeting loudly all the time, 
and doubtless presenting to his comrades. 
in the small arena an inexplicable spec- 
tacle. There is a great variety of temper- 
ament observable in elephants. Young 
elephants, perhaps only a third grown, 
especially females, will always give most 
trouble; these wild ones will always at- 
tack and chase any one on foot; but an 
active man on eyen ground can outstrip 
them, and it was always considered high- 
ly creditable to do this in as leisurely a 
manner as possible. The enclosure re- 
minded one forcibly of the Plaza de Tor- 
res, and here, as there, we always applaud- 
ed some daring feat. With shrill shrieks 
they would charge the men, with their 
trunks curled up out of harm’s way and 
their ears well thrown forward, their 
whole demeanor proclaiming mischief. 
At last they were, one by one, hemmed in 
and well fastened to trees, and Mr, San- 


THE BIG FEMALE GIVES OVER TO DESPAIR. 
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derson requested all spectators, including 
the personal staff of the Prince, to raise 
the gate—as the beaters were away on 
other work—to let out some more. 

This wasaccordingly done, and amongst 
them was the huge female before men- 
tioned, with a very young calf about three 
feet high. This little animal, about two 
months old, was a great amusement to 
us, and a very great nuisance to the work- 
ers inside. It got into everybody's way, 
and had to be kept at a distance with 
kicks and stones. It kept running about, 
squeaking and screaming, amongst the 
legs of koomkies and wild ones alike, and 
seemed to object strongly to the whole pro- 
ceeding. At last its mother was noosed, 
with the greatest difficulty, and surround- 
ed, but nothing in the world could per- 
suade her to go towards the tree; so a large 
hawser was fastened to the hobbles, and a 
koomkie, taking the end of the hawser in 
its mouth, and twisting its trunk well 
round it, gave it a turn round a tree, 
while several others pushed this giant 
mother towards it, the little one roaring 
most piteously the whole time. At last, 
after great exertions, she was close 
enough to be secured by the hind legs. 
As soon us she was left alone, she 
struggled in the most marvellous manner 
to free herself. Sometimes she would lie 
down and roll from side to side; then she 
would stand upright on her hind legs; 
next she would throw herself down again, 
and stand fairly on her head, with her 
legs well away from the ground, all the 
time trying to free them from their shac- 
kles, searching the ground all round her 
the while for a purchase, and pulling with 
tremendous power, which would almost 
burst the thick ropes with which she was 
tied. She was more furious than ever if 
her calf left her side, when she would 
take up stones and earth and fling them 
all over herself in her agony. Her exer- 
tions lasted over an hour and a half, and 
it was a most piteous sight to watch the 
poor animal's attempts to lull the scream- 
ing of her calf. It was this gigantic fe- 
male that, breaking through the line of 
the koomkies, tried to re-enter the inner 
enclosure, but being frightened back 
again by some of the spectators, swerved 
round, and passed within a few yards of 
the Prince, who had entered the enclos- 
ure with Mr. Sanderson. It was an anx- 
ious moment for us spectators as to what 
the Prince would do; for had he retreated 
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hastily and suddenly, the leviathan would 
surely have charged him. But the Prince 
took the matter very coolly, and showed 
as much presence of mind as if these 
scenes occurred daily with him. Need- 
less to say, we all appreciated much his 
coolness and cou.age and the daring he 
displayed in entering the kheddah. This 
was the event that gave rise to the sensa- 
tional telegrams and the many congrat- 
ulatory messages from all parts of the 
world on his providential escape. Many 
were the ludicrous scenes we witnessed 
also. Once a mahout and a nooser were 
swept off their koomkie’s back by an 
overhanging branch, and picking them- 
selves up, much dazed by their tumble, 
they made as quickly as possible for 
what they thought at the first moment 
to be their elephant, and only discovered 
when trying to mount that it was one of 
the wild ones. Ah, how they ran as the 
brute turned slowly round! It reminded 
me very forcibly of the famous Blondin 
donkey when assuming its most threaten- 
ing attitude. 

Amongst the koomkies the greatest 
bully was a splendid fighting tusker, 
‘*‘Jung Behadur.” With a prod of his 
powerful tusks he would soon send most 
of the captives in the direction indicated 
by his mahout, and bully them into sub- 
mission. They would by degrees resign 
themselves to their fate, even the great 
female at last, who looked the picture of 
disdain and comic grief, with her head 
and back covered with green fodder, 
which, instead of eating, she had sprin- 
kled all over herself. 

There was a young tusker who had 
watched all these proceedings with the 
greatest interest, and showed his displea- 
sure at all that was going on by sham- 
bling round the inner enclosure, trumpet- 
ing loudly, and making every now and 
then endeavors to join his friends in the 
arena. At last, with mighty efforts, by 
butting the gate repeatedly, he got his 
head under it, and with all his colossal 
strength lifted the huge gate, weighing a 
couple of tons, and crept -under. How- 
ever, the results of his success proved 
very unsatisfactory for him, as, soon sur- 
rounded, he was quickly secured, and left 
to bemoan with sad demeanor this rash 
act that led him into so sad a predicament. 

Night was now setting in, and we had 
to return. The jungle was waking up 


with its many mysterious sounds of the 











AN INTERESTING CALF. 
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THE FIGHTING TUSKER ‘‘ JUNG BEHADUR” AT WORK. 


night, and its inhabitants were beginning 
to move in search of prey; night-birds 
were fluttering silently about amongst 
the big trees, and the cry of the owl and 
nighthawk sounded with shrill distinet- 
ness in the gloom of the virgin forests. 
As we came near our tents, the lights of 
our torches frightened hundreds of flying- 
foxes, whose wings sometimes measure, 
from tip to tip, forty-eight inches, who 
were holding high jinks in a majestic 
banian -tree, with its drooping suckers 
that form the new trunks, and which had 
already made it of a size large enough to 
shelter a battalion. With keen appetite 
we devoured our well-cooked dinner, and 
we sat till far into the night round the 
big log fire, sipping our brandy or whis- 
key paneeh, and many an old song, by 
some long forgotten, cropped up to re- 
mind us of days long gone by, and we 
wondered how on earth that fellow man- 
aged to pick it up, we naturally believing 
it to have been the sole property of a 
small set that then made merry, and at 
whose festive gatherings it was always 
called for; and we sang it that night with 
all the warmth and fervor due to an old 
and valued friend. 

‘* Another fine day,” exclaims the fun- 
ny man of the party next morning, as we 
again made ready for our ride to the 
kheddah. The days were indeed glori- 
ous there, as we were in such magnificent 
air, and had quite escaped the hot, close- 
smelling atmosphere of the lower-lying 
country. Nothing more delightful can 


be imagined than the early hours in these 
hills; they were bracing and cool, and 
we thoroughly enjoyed, as well as the 
Arab horses we rode, our canter over the 
springy turf of the paths. The day was 
spent again in tying up and other work 
necessary for the taming of the ele- 
phants. There were now two men appro- 
priated to each elephant, who were busily 
building themselves huts close to their 
charges, and were feeding them, singing 
and talking to them the while, and by 
their constant presence they were accus- 
toming the animals to their sight, and 
endeavoring to impress them with their 
friendliness. Troughs were made out of 
the hollowed trunks of date-trees, and 
pushed within their reach, and filled with 
water through bamboos. Some of the ele- 
phants would resent this attempt at inti- 
macy immensely, and would kick or rush 
at their captor, while others would take 
no notice whatever, having resigned 
themselves completely to their fate; yet 
it would have inevitably ended in death, 
or, at any rate, broken bones, to have come 
within reach of their forelegs or trunks 
for a day or two. One or two absolutely 
refused to be quiet, and persistently kick- 
ed and tore at their bonds. Mr. Sander- 
son told me he had seen the sole of an 
elephant’s foot come off in its entirety by 
its constant kicking; of course it had to 
be shot at once. The ropes or hawsers 
have to be changed after a day or two, 
and only one foot fastened, as by constant 
dragging they wear sores, and these have 
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to be carefully attended to, as otherwise 
they will soon fill with maggots and be- 
come very troublesome. The elephants 
will blow sand upon these wounds to 
keep off the flies, and this makes the rub- 
bing of the ropes still worse. The ma- 
houts use margosa oil, and apply it with 
a long mop. A few of the oldest ele- 
phants had to be shot, as it is impossible 
to tame those of great age, and if turned 
out into the forest again they become 
very vicious, and by remaining solitary 
would develop into the much - dreaded 
* rogue.” ; 

All shooting is done now with a four- 
bore, and the shot must be in the right 
place. The elephant’s brain is a very small 
one, and protected with a very thick bone, 
so a rifle with great smashing power must 
be used. Poor Walter Ingram,the young- 
est son of the late Mr. Herbert Ingram, 
the originator and proprietor of the Idlus- 
trated London News, had to pay with his 
life for attempting to shoot one of these 
animals with a .450 Express. He was, in 
1888, on @ shooting trip with some friends 
in Somali Land, East Africa, and having 
shot a fine tusker himself the day before, 
lent his four-bore to his friend to give him 
achance. He rode out, attended by a few 
blacks, armed with his 
Express, and soon came 
across a very big brute 
with splendid tusks that 
he longed to secure. He 
rode close up to him and 
fired at his head ; but the 
solid, hardened bullets 
of his .450 bore, with its 
hundred and twenty- 
five grains of powder, 
simply flattened against 
the bone. He kept on 
firing both barrels, and 
galloping out of the 
elephant’s reach to re- 
load, and so fired six- 
teen shots into him. 
After the last of these 
shots, the pony sudden- 
ly refused to move, and 
seemed paralyzed with 
fear by the repeated and 
thundering charges of 
the brute. The elephant 
immediately rushed up, 
and before Ingram 
could think what to do, 
he was whisked off his 
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saddle, his brains dashed out against a 
tree, and his body trampled fairly into a 
jelly. 

The elephant is now strictly preserved 
everywhere in India and Ceylon, and 
permission to shoot one is only given toa 
very few favored ones. If this were not 
done, they would by this time have en- 
tirely ceased to exist. Now they are only 
found in a wild state in India proper, in 
the north in Nepaul and Assam, in the 
south in Mysore, and a few in Ceylon. 
The capture in the last-named place was 
in 1863 as many as a hundred and seven- 
ty-three, but has dwindled down to a 
couple; so now the shooting and capture 
are entirely prohibited, and it is to be 
hoped that in a few years they will again 
roam about the foresis of this little island 
in respectable numbers. 

The great fair in India for the sale of 
elephants is held annually at Sonepoor, 
on the Ganges, at the time that hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims assemble there 
to worship at the shrine of Siva and to 
bathe in the sacred river when the moon 
is full in the months of October and No- 
vember. The same kind of thieving and 
swindling goes on amongst the elephant- 
dealers as amongst the horsy fraternity. 
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Elephants are brought here from a long 
distance, some even from Burmah and 
Siam. The number for sale seems to de- 
crease every year, and the prices rise 
enormously in consequence. Cabool mer- 
chants are the principal purchasers of 
them in the distant provinces, and from 
there they are taken for their long, weary 
march to India. 

The prices realized by Mr. Sanderson 
vary, according to the age and temper of 
the captive, from about £150 to £400, or 
about $750 to $2000. Elephants are bought 
by the natives for display, and no animal 
looks so well in a réle for a tomahsha; 
the pompous pace of a procession suits 
him to perfection; but for this only male 
elephants are used, and then only tuskers, 
as they alone seem worthy to carry the 
native nobles; and the muckna, or tusk- 
less male, is sent with the females to do 
work, such as carrying baggage, wood, or 
fodder, and, of course, is of immense value 
for hunting purposes. The elephant is 
not a desirable means of travelling along 
high-roads, but in jungly and difficult 
country, where you could not get through 


with a horse, he is wonderfully quick and 
clever in getting over and through thick 
places. Sanderson tells me he has ridden 
them as small as thirteen hands with a 
soft pad and stirrups, and has found them 
the most pleasant of mounts; they would 
easily keep up with a man running at a 


great pace. For tiger-shooting he is, of 
course, of the greatest use, and although 
naturally of a very timid disposition, the 
mahout on his neck and the hunter on 
his back in the howdah will give him 
confidence, and he wili, with very few ex- 
ceptions indeed, never refuse to face the 
fiercest of tigers. 

The captured elephants were constant- 
ly fed. They do not refuse food from the 
very first; in fact, a wild one is constant- 
ly feeding, it-being a habit of his to be 
always browsing, as he moves through 
the jungle, on the young shoots of bam- 
boo and other trees. After a day or two 
they get quite accustomed to the men, 
and will take from their hands pieces of 
sugar-cane and fruit. The men will grad- 
ually approach them, and after a while 
put food into their mouths, which they 
prefer to taking it in with their trunks; 
they then can pat and caress them, and 
after many such little attentions a bond 
of friendship seems to get cemented be- 
tween them, and sometimes after five or 
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six days tle captive can be marched off 
between two tame ones to the nearest 
station. A large animal will measure 
from nine to ten feet in height at the 
shoulder, and from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight from the tip of the trunk to the end 
of the tail. His tusks will weigh from 
thirty-five to forty-five pounds each, and 
be about five or six feet long when taken 
out of the bone, showing out of the gum 
two or three feet. They live to a great 
age, and have been known to have lefi 
a hundred years far behind them. The 
African elephant also attains a great age, 
and his height, in both sexes, is about 
one foot more than his Indian brother, 
but it is almost an impossibility to tame 
him. The Maharajah of Mysore possess- 
es an elephant captured in Coorg in 1805, 
when a calf of three years, and at the pre- 
sent moment he is still in good working 
order, and even now does not present a 
particularly aged appearance, although 
his sunken temples and prominent bones 
show that old age is at last beginning to 
make itself visible. One must take into 
consideration, too, that their life in cap- 
tivity is much harder and more exposed 
to the heat, and that often they are under- 
fed. All those used in the Indian army 
as draught animals in the artillery or com- 
missariat, or as baggage animals in the 
transport department, are very carefully 
attended to, and in every way treated with 
the greatest consideration. Their keep is 
rather expensive, being about thirty ru- 
pees, or seventeen dollars, a day, includ- 
ing, of course, the wages of their mahout 
and grass-cutter. They are fed principally 
on unhusked rice and grass; of the former 
they get about two hundred and fifty 
pounds and of the latter about four hun- 
dred pounds per diem. The very large 
female eats, after the first day or two, 
about seven hundred and fifty pounds of 
green fodder in eighteen hours; this is 
exceeded often by large tuskers, so that 
eight hundred pounds is about the right 
amount to be placed before a full-grown 
elephant, with a margin to allow for 
waste. As a good load-for an elephant 
is about eight hundred pounds, it will be 
seen that the amount he will eat per day 
will be as much as he ean carry, and 
this will also be the right proportion for 
the smaller ones. 

The next day we all divided into differ- 
ent parties, some to revisit the kheddah, 
others on independent expeditions. 
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A HERD IN THE FOREST AT EARLY MORNING. 


The Prince, with Sir Edward Bradford, 
Mr. Sanderson, and Dr. Jones, ascended 
the hills to a smaller camp that had been 
pitched there on a small plateau some 
six hundred feet above the kheddah, and 
near some ground selected for bison-hunt- 
ing. From this place a splendid view of 
the surrounding country was obtained. 
There, far to the westward, in the forest, is 
Yelesaragay, the great camp, with all the 
tents immediately below; further off, the 
large village of Chamrajnugger; while 
all around are the forest-clad heights of 
the Belligherry Ranjans, drawing tow- 
ards the main chain of the Neilgherries. 
Everywhere on these hills are lookout 
stations for Sanderson’s trackers, and 
close by the bison camp, on the principal 
peak, is a signalling station of the helio- 
stat men of the ‘‘Queen’s Own Sappers” 
from Bangalore. From here any news 
was flashed to Chamrajnugger, and 
through an intermediate station to the 
Chamundi Hill at Mysore. 

At 6 a.M. Sanderson’s fog-horn assem- 
bled the Sholiga trackers; the chota 
hazrie was hastily swallowed, and the 
party set out on horseback for the head 
of the valley, passing beyond the head of 
the kheddah for some three miles. Here 


three elephants were ready to convey the 
party to the bison shooting-grounds se- 
lected by Mr. Morris, an enterprising cof- 
fee-planter and a great shikaree, who has 
made these hills his solitary home. The 
trackers soon spread and examined all 
the ground with great care, and soon dis- 
covered signs of the big gaur,or Indian 
bison (Gaveeus gaurus); but although 
the marks were numerous, the game itself 
had evidently made tracks for other pas- 
tures. They then proceeded to another 
part some four miles off, that Mr. Morris 
declared he had never known to fail; and, 
sure enough, a herd was soon started, but 
at too long a range. Of course at this 
high altitude the forest had ceased, and 
the hills were only covered with grass 
and bushes, although these were very 
dense. Suddenly a magnificent bull was 
sighted standing ‘‘ head on ” watching the 
elephants; this is an almost impossible 
position for a successful shot, but, not 
willing to lose him, the Prince fired at a 
venture and struck him, the bull losing 
much blood. He at once turned and 
made for the hills, where he was soon lost 
to view. His staggering gait showed that 
he was hard hit, but by that time it was 
getting too late for the hunters to track 
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him, so Mr. Morris followed alone, and 
ultimately recovered the trophy. 

The Prince returned part of the way 
with Mr. Sanderson on one of the ‘* wood- 
en” carts—a vehicle of the most simple 
construction, and used by the ryots in 
their husbandry work. The wheels are 
of solid sections of wood, as are also the 
axles, and they are made entirely by the 
foresters with the axe, and for jungle 
travelling are much superior to the more 
complicated structures of wood and iron 
of the civilized coach-builder. 

Captain Harvey had that morning 
started very early on a long march to try 
for a ‘ rogue” who was known to be in a 
particular part of the forest. He arrived 
on a ridge bordering a valley, where the 
native shikarees asserted that he would 
be found; and, sure enough, they soon 
heard him, busy at work breaking down 
bamboos and flapping his sides to keep off 
the flies. For an animal with so thick a 
skin, the elephant is very susceptible to 
the bite of flies and insects, and in the 
rainy season, when the elephant-fly ap- 
pears, he will descend from the hills and 


live in the valleys, where they are not so 


numerous. They then carefully stalked 
in the direction of the ‘* rogue,” but the 
cover was frightfully thick and dense, and 
too difficult to keep in anything like a 
straight line. When they had got into 
what they thought close proximity to 
him, they listened eagerly for a sound, 
but no noise of any kind except the 
hum of insects and the twittering of 
small birds greeted their ears. Suddenly 
they heard him blowing some five hun- 
dred yards away; the suspicious brute 
had heard them moving through the 
bushes, and had noiselessly moved away 
out of their neighborhood. Again they 
followed him, to be once more disappoint- 
ed in a similar manner. This was repeat- 
ed several times, but all their endeavors 
to make him move out of that thick cover 
into the more open ridges were in vain. 
At last, thoroughly disgusted, they had to 
make a homeward move, to try again an- 
other time. They returned, weary and 
tired, having seen no living creature, ex- 
cept a good-sized snake, that suddenly 
shot between the legs of one of the na- 
tive trackers, and made him jump with 
fright—as it might have been a cobra— 
and disappeared into the long grass. I 
believe there are more of these reptiles in 
the state of Mysore than in any other 
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place in India. During my stay at the 
Residency in that city I killed almost 
daily one of them in my morning walks 
in the compound or gardens surrounding 
the house; and only once did I kill one 
of a different specie—a puff adder, about 
six feet in length, of which the natives 
were greatly afraid, and told me that 
should that snake breathe in one’s face, it 
would rot and drop off piecemeal ! 

That morning I had shouldered my 
ball-gun, twelve-bore, and went with two 
native shikarees on a still-hunt, but saw 
no big game, although there were plenty 
of merks of sambur and small jungle 
deer. I came across a few jungle fowl, 
and soon the ball-cartridge was exchanged 
for one of shot, and I bagged some with 
a long shot of sixty-five yards, the shot 
beating with splendid penetration through 
their thick plumage. 

This new ball-gun has proved one of 
the most valuable of recent inventions 
to sportsmen, especially for India, where 
in the jungle they seldom get a really 
longshot. My gun I have proved against 
varied game with shot and ball; with a 
steel-pointed bullet it is a most formidable 
weapon against tiger and such-like brutes, 
and with the Express bullet against deer. 
At a hundred yards I can place all shots 
in a five-inch circle, and once I shot a 
black buck with it at one hundred and 
eighty yards, and a large and fully grown 
panther at ninety yards, the steel-pointed 
bullet penetrating through both shoul- 
ders, and coming out on the other side, 
smashing two thick bones in its progress. 
This kind of gun is now superseding the 
Express in India, and it is to be hoped it 
will soon be turned out as an eight or even 
four bore by some of the English makers. 
These heavy guns now in use are very sel- 
dom rifled, and have simply smooth bores 
like a cylinder shot-gun; but the rifled 
choke in the end of the barrels of guns 
like the ‘‘ Euoplia” gives the ball the ne- 
cessary twist for rotation, and makes it as 
accurate up to any ordinary distances as 
any rifle, if not superior in many cases. 
The ball, being of large diameter, causes 
it to give a great shock to the system. 
As a shot-gun it shoots equal to any 
full choke, and I would never go again 
on any shooting expedition without one. 

Small bores with solid bullets, like those 
used by sportsmen in the *‘ Rockies,” are 
never used, excepting the Martini rifle, 
the government gun, and that only by 
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those who do not possess a better. An 
American gentleman, the author of Two 
Years in the Jungle, shot a tiger with a 
small forty-bore American rifle; but it was 
a lucky shot for him, the bullet entering 
the brain and causing instant death. But 
this is only one exception in a thousand, 
as in the case of the naval officer who 
once shot a big bear on the Kamtchatka 
coast with a small rook rifle. All Indian 
sportsmen prefer a gun that will kill, or, 
at any rate, so severely wound an animal 
that the loss of blood will be great enough 
to prevent it going far. 

The other sportsmen that day were 
more or less unlucky, nothing at all being 
shot, with the exception of some quail and 
snipe. The cold season is, of course, the 
worst time in India for shikar work, the 
best being that just after the first showers 
in April, when the grass begins to grow, 
and until July, when it has grown to the 
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height of aman. By grass is meant the 
broad-bladed and long-leafed lemon-grass, 
and other kinds of a coarser texture that 
grow in large tufts. From July to Jan- 
uary this becomes so thick and high that 
one cannot get at the game, and in many 
places it simply becomes impenetrable; 
and by the latter-mentioned month it has 
become very dry, and is then fired by 
the jungle people, who do this to gather 
certain fruit and jungle products, espe- 
cially the gall-nut, which is greatly used 
for tanning—the fertilizing ashes assuring 
a new supply with the spring showers. 
The elephants, bison, and other animals 
do not retreat straight before the fire, but 
to one side or the other. This is easily 
managed, as the fires seldom form a long 
line, and are not so dangerous as is gen- 
erally supposed. 

The next day we assembled to prepare 
for our return journey. 


A PENALTY. 


BY 


NINA F. 


LAYARD. 


Ae rock is veined with gold, and the silver shines, 

And the seams of the coal are black in the nether mines, 
And the copper gleams like a kindled furnace spark, 

And the heavy lead is dull and cold and dark; 

Yet for all the black of the coal and the gloom of the lead, 
Do they weep to be copper or silver or gold instead ? 


The lilies rock in a garden fair and tall, 


And the daisies 
And the yellow 


creep in the grass at the feet of all, 
sunflower stares at the yellow sun, 


But the trailing yellow trefoils earthward run; 
Yet for all the lilies are high and the daisies are low, 
None of them crieth, ‘‘ Why hast Thou made me so?” 


Like flowers of air the kingbirds flash and fly, 

They have dipt their wings in the blue of the summer sky, 
But the dusky lark that made an earthy nest 

Must carry away its color upon her breast; 

Yet for all the feathers are brown or the feathers are bright, 
None of them saith, ‘‘God doth not work aright.” 


And men spring up in their place, and a golden crown 
Cireles a royal head, for king and clown 

Rise and pass through life their several ways, 

And this shall be born for toil and this for praise; 
Yet of every soul in every devious lot, 

There is none content, there is none that murmurs not. 
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Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


HE stories of Little Red Riding-hood 
and the wicked wolf who personated 

the grandmother whom he had consumed, 
and the other fell tale of the wolf and the 
lamb, and the Scriptural assumption of 
the general incompatibility of wolves and 
lambs, all seem to many excellent minds 
to be justified by the relations of publish- 
ers and authors. The vulpine publisher 
exists only to fatten upon innocent au- 
thors. He is the dreadful ogre of the 
fairy tale, the giant with his resounding 
fee, faw, fum, who smells the blood of 
timorous seribblers, and must have some. 
This tradition of Grub Street, and of the 
sorrows of Otway and Chatterton, and of 
Goldsmith himself, reappears in the inter- 
est and surprise expressed recently be- 
cause of the dedication of a work by an 
English author to his friend an English 
publisher. Whether the friendly dedica- 
tion was regarded as a despairing effort 
of the victim to placate the dragon, or as 


a humiliation extprted by the tyrant as 
the condicion of publication, or whatever 
the theory might be, the fact was thought 


worthy of notice. But it was certainly 
not the first of its kind. Among the 
pretty Christmas books of the last year 
in this country, we recall a charming work 
by Mr. Howard Pyle, author and artist, 
dedicated to his friend the publisher. It 
was a natural incident, and if some reader 
remarked it as unusual, it was only be- 
cause of the vulpine tradition. 

Publishers do really belong to the hu- 
man family, and are entitled to mercy 
even in the judgment of authors; and the 
worshipful company of editors in the 
vulpine train should not be doomed with- 
out opportunity for a word in mitigation 
of sentence. The publisher doubtless 
lives by publishing books, and were there 
no authors to write books, there would be 
no books to publish. But it is equally 
true that were there no publishers to live 
by publishing books, authors could not 
live by writing them. The relation is 
really one of co-operation. But there is 
a third element, a tertiwm quid, which 
must be considered—the public. It is for 
the public that the author writes. ‘‘ When 
| found,” said Emerson, ‘‘ that the young 
man did not seek an audience, I doubted 
his genius.” But neither the author nor 
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the publisher can control the taste of the 
public, nor forecast its favor. It was a 
wise and friendly, not a vulpine, remark 
which the old publisher made to the young 
author who offered him the first-fruits of 
his literary aspiration: ‘‘It may be the 
best book ever written, but to us mer 
chants it is only merchandise.” 

That is the truth which the author does 
not always consider. If the relation or 
transaction be one of co-operation, yet all 
the risks are taken by one side. That side 
undoubtedly looks out for itself. Caveat 
emptor. It is the rule of trade. But if 
it is not to be justified, it is a rule which 
is as fair in one case as in another; and if 
a man offering stock for sale does not ask 
a stockbroker to be merciful, why, offer- 
ing a manuscript, should he expect mercy 
of the buyer? The prosperity of the sell- 
er undoubtedly depends upon the buyer. 
But the buyer in turn buys to sell again, 
and he will pay as little as he can. Now 
there is not a dealer in wares of any kind— 
let us say, for instance, ‘‘ men’s wear”— 
who does not seek what is most attractive 
ofitskind. He is avid of delicate designs, 
charming hues, novelties of convenience, 
a certain ‘‘shik” or ‘‘style,” because he 
knows that his customers will prefer them, 
and he is surer of his profitable return. 
The manufacturer who can best gratify 
this taste and satisfy this demand of the 
buyer will sell to him the most silken and 
linen and woollen wares at the highest 
prices. 

The publisher is that buyer. He anx- 
iously awaits the literary wares which 
will satisfy the demand of the moment. 
It is by selling them that he lives, and 
consequently he wishes to buy them. But 
still he will buy them on the lowest terms 
possible, in order to make the highest prof- 
it, for he is a merchant. The histories 
and novels, the epics and lyrics, the essays 
and philosophical systems, are merchan- 
dise. If Plato and Shakespeare are famous, 
their fame alone makes their merchandise 
merchantable. Butif they are unknown, 
the marketable value of their merchandise 
must be tested by the current public taste. 
Can we fairly select ‘one class of traders 
and insist that they shall be philanthro- 
pists? Dealers in china-ware, for instance, 
may we justly require that they shall buy 
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at the highest prices all the bowls we 
paint, or offer them on commission, and 
pay us large annual profits because decal- 
comania is an art so elevating and refined, 
and most of the artists are so poor ? 

Here we pause, because here the vulpine 
tradition interposes,and .ays,gravely,that 
publishing is not so simple a business. 
The publisher and the author are partners 
in a common transaction upon stipulated 
conditions, but the advantage of the au- 
thor partner depends upon certain cireum- 
stances of which he is not permitted to see 
the record. He is wholly at the mercy of 
the publisher partner. If his share of 
profit is to begin after the sale of a certain 
quantity, if it is to be a percentage on the 
whole number sold, and the degree of his 
advantage is to be determined by a hun- 
dred such details, may he not justly com- 
plain if all the records of all the details 
are to be wholly within the power of the 
other partner, and withheld from him ex- 
cept in such statements as the other part- 
ner may vouchsafe ? 

But the draft upon confidence in the 
honesty of others is no greater in this 
form of trade than in other kinds. The 
bondholder of a railroad proceeds upon 
statements which he cannot verify, and 
upon a confidence without which business 
in general would be impracticable. In 
fact, how many respectable publishers are 
or ever have been suspected of reporting 
to the author a sale of a thousand copies 
of his work when ten thousand have been 
sold? In other words, how many such 
publishers are supposed to be thieves and 
swindlers ? 

Doubtless many an author, after the 
‘*handsome notices” of the press and 
the private congratulations of friends, is 
amazed and incredulous at the publisher's 
statement of sales. Doubtless, also, the 
compensation derived from their works 
by eminent authors is much smaller, judg- 
ing by their renown and standing, than 
the observer would suppose. But the rea- 
son is not that they have made poor bar- 
gains, or that they have been cheated. 
The reason is that there is no necessary 
relation between the distinction of an au- 
thor and the sale of his works. The au- 
thors who receive the largest pecuniary 
returns for such sales are often the least 
distinguished. 

Publishers and editors are not bands of 
robbers, although the vulpine tradition 
will still have it so. If the young poet 
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will bring a pear] or the young romancer 
a ruby, he will find the editor and pub- 
lisher are eager experts who will pay the 
price. But because there are pearls and 


rubies, is it a heinous offence not to pay 
the price of pearls and rubies for pebbles ? 


PHILADELPHIA wears proudly her patri- 
otic laurels. The city cannot be deprived 
of the glory of the Continental Congress, 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
of the early Congress of the Constitution. 
But many a reader would raise an in- 
quiring eye if he were told that once also 
her local renown in literature and art 
made her, in a phrase which has since 
been descriptive of Boston, the Athens of 
America. Indeed, when HARPER'S MaAGa- 
ZINE appeared, the two popular maza- 
zines of largest circulation— Godey’s Lady 
Book, which sometimes reached a monthly 
circulation of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand copies, and Graham’s Magazine, to 
which the most distinguished American 
authors of fifty years ago contributed 
—were both published in Philadelphia. 
The appearance of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
in New York in 1850, followed by that of 
Putnam's in 1852, and by that of the 
Atlantic in Boston in 1854, marked the 
passing of the literary sceptre from Phila- 
del phia. 

The little volume by Professor Albert 
H. Smyth, of the Philadelphia High- 
School, called Philadelphia Magazines 
and their Contributors, is a very inter- 
esting study of one form of our earlier 
literary effort. Nothing in the history 
of that time is more pathetic than the 
short life of each successive magazine, 
and nothing more amusing than the con- 
stant wrath of our writers at the British 
contempt of our literary endeavors, of 
which Sydney Smith’s famous article in 
the Edinburgh Review is the most fa- 
miliar illustration. The British sneerers, 
however, were not without American ac- 
complices. The Federalists, in their an- 
guish over the accession of Jefferson to 
the Presidency, were inclined, in the true 
Tory vein as Addison portrays it in the 
Freeholder, to ascribe all faults and short- 
comings to the malign ascendency of the 
evil star of Jeffersonism. Fisher Ames, 
in Dedham, with fine scorn inveighs 
against our well-meant but not trium- 
phant essays in literature; and Dennie, in 
Philadelphia, says, ‘To study with a 
view of becoming an author by profession 
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in America is a prospect of no less flat- 
tering promise than to publish among the 
Esquimaux an essay on delicacy of taste, 
or to found an Academy of Sciences in 
Lapland.” 

Yet Dennie edited the first really suc- 

cessful popular magazine, and Professor 
Smyth calls the Philadelphian Charles 
Brockden Brown the first professional 
man of letters in the country. The con- 
troversy with Great Britain upon the sub- 
ject was acrid and incessant. We must 
not think that we alone in our day twist 
the tail of the British lion, or that the 
British tone is more insolent now than in 
the earlier days of the century. In 1814, 
when the improvised American navy was 
ruthlessly shaking Britannia’s claim to 
rule the waves, the London Times thun- 
dered at our meek Mr. Madison—who was 
certainly bumped about by events in a 
very uncomfortable way, and whose flight 
from Washington was unquestionably a 
ludicrous incident—in these words: “ Why, 
what an ass this fellow must be, in the 
very head and front of an address to his 
deluded countrymen thus to convict him- 
self of plain and deliberate treason. 
To hear him, notorious as he is tor lying, 
for imposture of all kinds, for his barba- 
rous warfare, both in Canada and against 
the Creek Indians, for everything, in short, 
that can disgrace and degrade a govern- 
ment,” ete. 

This compares well with the later peals 
of the same stage-thunderer against Amer- 
ica, and it is not surprising that men who 
remembered the Revolution and took part 
in the second war should have preferred 
the nation of our old ally, even with Na- 
poleon or the Bourbons, to the old red- 
coat, whose manners of the press were of 
the pothouse and the scullery. The same 
spirit and tone were carried into the gen- 
eral comments of travelling John Bull 
upon American life and character and 
our painful literary beginnings. No lit- 
erary American was more exasperated by 
this conduct than James K. Paulding, and 
his reply to Southey’s criticism of Inger- 
soll’s Inchiquin’s Letters in the Quarter- 
ly Review, in 1815, and his Diverting 
History of John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than, by Hector Bull-us, show at once 
how sensitive we were to the stings of 
British gnats, and how very imperfect 
was our sense of humor. 

This old controversy and our modest 
beginnings in letters are recalled by the 
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pleasant book of Professor Smyth, which 
recites the annals of our first literary 
capital. But, as we said, it is pathetic to 
remark both the tenacity of that early 
literary endeavor and the brevity of its 
successive forms. A magazine is issued, 
continues for a year, for two or three 
years, then vanishes, and presently a new 
bud opens for the same brief blossoming. 
Even students of our native literature 
probably recall very few of those early 
ventures except the best and most per- 
manent of them, the Portfolio, which 
was published for seventeen years, and 
ended in 1827. The magazines of to-day 
were as little anticipated then as the oth- 
er marvellous phenomena of American 
development and prosperity. Even Poe, 
the last of the more eminent names among 
Philadelphia magazine editors, did not 
live to see the later triumphs, for he died 
in 1849, the year before HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE was issued. 

And even had Poe seen those earliest 
numbers of this Magazine, he would not 
have foreseen the Magazine of to-day, 
with its comprehensive scope and its 
ample splendor of illustration, opening 
an endless field to the American art of 
wood-engraving, and an immense oppor- 
tunity to the American author. A study 
of the New York magazine or of New 
York literature, made with the patient 
research of Professor Smyth, would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Mr. Dennett some 
years ago, in the Nation, sketched with a 
caustic pen the story of what he called 
the Knickerbocker School, in which he 
found not much which was distinctively 
national. Yet fora time, in the eminence 
of its leading names, the literary primacy 
passed from Philadelphia to New York. 
Irving, Cooper, and Bryant were the un- 
questionable greater gods of our modest 
Olympus. They ruled unchallenged un- 
til that later constellation filled the East 
with overpowering light. But the glimpse 
of Philadelphian ascendency which the 
book of Professor Smyth reveals is essen- 
tial to a just comprehension of the local 
aspects of our literary development. 


THE answer of the husband going to 
Newport to his friend’s inquiry why he 
had taken two cottages, ‘‘One for my 
wife’s trunks,” announces that the amuse 
ment company will soon be upon its way 
to various resorts for the entertainment 


of the public., The company requires 
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ample accommodation for its costumes 
and properties, and although it is many 
years since the wife going to Saratoga 
explained to her husband the magni- 
tude and extent of her luggage by say- 
ing that of course she could not wear a 
dress twice, yet the truth of the obser- 
vation remains, and it may be verified at 
Newport to-day as fully as at Saratoga 
some years ago. 

That remark seems to imply that the 
amusement company now prefers New- 
port to Saratoga. Can this be true? Has 
the sceptre of fashion really fallen from 
that familiar grasp? Is it no longer Sar- 
atoga, but Newport, of which the sylph 
of the season dreams? Or can it be pos- 
sible that Saratoga is to hera ruin of Iona 
or a word of naught? Her grandmother 
was no less a belle than she. But in her 
grandmother's reign Newport was a quiet 
and staid retreat for families with family 
coaches and a certain weighty respecta- 
bility. But the flutter,the flash,the whirl, 
were not all unknown, indeed, even there, 
since happy and lovely youth are immor- 
tal-— 

“Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair” — 


but they were not the stream, they were 
but the bright bubbles upon it. Saratoga 
had then the ery, and had the hard choice 
been offered to the blooming sylph to go 
to Saratoga or to go to heaven—what a 
meditative moment were there! 

Is the patient reader asking why the 
flight from the city to the sea-shore should 
be called the journey of the amusement 
company? But is not the answer another 
question, namely, what else is it? These 
palaces that call themselves cottages, as 
Marie Antoinette and her choicest court 
playing in the gardens of Versailles called 
themselves milkmaids and shepherdesses ; 
these feasts beyond what Lucullus and 
Apicius knew; these smooth-rolling equi- 
pages, chariots of luxurious ease, and su- 
perb toilets de la rue—are they for them- 
selves? Is it their own pleasure that the 
dancers and the diners and the drivers seek? 
Far from it. In truth, they have little 
personal pleasure in the incessant round, 
They are conscious but mechanical parts 
of a routine pageant. They wear what 
they call the smart gown, the jewels, the 
brocade, the cloth of gold, not for their 
own enjoyment, for that is consumed by 
the fear or the certainty that somebody 
else will be more splendid, but for the 


spectacular effect—upon you and me sit- 
ting on the fence, or strolling on the side- 
walk, or staring from a public convey- 
ance. 

‘*Lais looks very happy to-night,” said 
Aspasia, one of the leading ladies of the 
company, smiling, as if she knew the rea- 
son. ‘‘And why?” asked the chevalier. 
‘* Because I have not a single diamond. 
Yesterday at the house of Xenocrates I 
wore my diamonds, and poor Lais was 
dimmed. When I came into the room 
to-night her eyes swept me from head to 
foot, and saw that I had spared her. Lais 
is very happy.” This is the play among 
the players. But the audience on the 
fence does not know the names of the 
players, nor wish to know. It is not the 
plot of the opera nor the names of the 
singers that they care for; it is the sing- 
ing which pleases them. They award 
the prize to the chariot with the most 
footmen, to the most gorgeous bonnet, to 
the greatest profusion of silk and velvet. 
The players play to each other, indeed, 
and disdain the audience. But it is only 
the audience on the fence that sees the 
comedy and enjoys it. Indeed, to the 
players themselves it is often mere tra- 
gedy. 

The local company of this neighbor- 
hood gives its public performances in 
Central Park during the autumn and 
spring. Does it come out to enjoy the 
beauty of nature? to take the air? Even 
Corydon would not suppose it. His 
shrewd eye perceives that it is all a play, 
of which the only pleasant part is the 
pleasure of the spectator. 

Yet they are involuntary and not real 
players. They do not move the kindly 
feeling that attends the player of the act- 
ual stage. They hardly affect, even, to 
speak noble sentiments. They do not pre- 
sent heroic images nor suggest a romantic 
ideal. The queens of the actual stage, 
at least, assume a queenly air, and hint a 
queenly conduct. In some degree they 
open to us the realm of ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
women.”  Imperfectly, perhaps, they 
quicken the imagination, and make ‘us 
free of the world of poetry. But this is 
a reach beyond the skill and the art of 
the amusement company that plays for 
the summer season at Newport, and in 
Central Park during the rest of the year. 
Yet let us be patient. The players do 
their best, and with a pathetic constancy 
of devotion to costuming and posturing 
























































which should disarm criticism. If their 
play does not touch the imagination nor 
fill the scene even with simulated royalty 
and heroism, if the accessories of the spec- 
tacle are beyond its substance, and if the 
gems the players wear are of a purer lus- 
tre, the silks of a softer sheen, than the 
wit or the sentiment that the play sug- 
gests, we need not be too exigent nor de- 
mand the legitimate drama of a company 
so equipped. 

That man would have been wholly lost 
to the finer emotions of our common na- 
ture who, having been admitted to a front 
seat by the favor of Vincent Crummles, 
manager, should have frowned upon the 
high-stepping Folair or sneered at the 
simpering Snevellicci. It is not for us 
who sit upon the fence and enjoy gratis 
the pretty pageant of Saratoga and New- 
port to look a very large gift-horse in the 
mouth by remarking that he might have 
been of a better form and color and ac- 
tion. For suppose the players had chosen 
not to play, but to live quietly off the 
stage, where, then, would have been the 
comedy? Or is the supposition futile 
because the company is born to amuse, 
as newspapers exist to chronicle the 
times? Indeed, if you take away the 
properties, what could these players 
do? 


Ir was a delightful anniversary that 
was celebrated the other day in New 
York, the semicentenary of the founda- 
tion of the Philharmonic Society, a cele- 
bration which began happily with a re- 
production of the first concert of the 
society, on the 7th of December, 1842. 
Swaggering To-day in New York com- 
placently plumes itself upon its superi- 
ority in every direction to modest little 
Yesterday of fifty years ago, and from 
its misty Wagnerian heights looks down 
with a smile of pity upon the low levels 
of Rossinian and Bellinian enjoyment of 
the earlier town. 

But pride may have a fall. That 
earlier town was not all bereft. If To- 
day hears Lehmann and Patti, Yesterday 
heard Malibran and Jenny Lind. That 
fate does not seem hard. Forty years 
ago in Castle Garden, Whitebeard, who 
was Brownhair then, heara the Ninth 
Symphony. And the Whitebeards of 
that day recalled performances of Beet- 
hoven in the hall of the old City Hotel, 
near Trinity Church. It was a city of 
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small things, doubtless, compared with 
that which touches Spuyten Duyvil and 
reaches into Westchester, but such sing- 
ers and such concerts were not small. 
Even To-day} hearing Patti exquisitely 
warbling, does not feel her to be Cecilia 
descended; but that is what Yesterday 
felt in hearing Malibran and Jenny Lind. 
To our higher musical taste the Italian 
opera is already thin and old-fashioned. 
There is even an air of comedy about it, 
and the compromise which essays to pre- 
sent the Wagner opera in Italian is but 
a confession. 

But To-day must not suppose that its 
enjoyment of the great composers was 
unknown to Yesterday. This, indeed, is 
a droll conceit, for the great composers 
themselves were the children of a remoter 
Yesterday. The great composers by dis- 
tinction are the Bachs, Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, and Beethoven. Fifty years 
ago, indeed, was in music a kind of seven- 
teenth century in literature—a season of 
eclipse. But it was by no means total. 
Undoubtedly such a performance of Fi- 
delio as we have had under Seidl at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house was unknown 
to 1842. But Fidelio was not unknown, 
and the first Philharmonic concert show- 
ed that 1842 knew good music. There 
were eight ‘‘ numbers,” in our phrase of 
to-day, and the first number in the first 
public performance of the society was 
not the overture to Tancred or La Dame 
Blanche, but ‘Symphony in C Minor; 
Beethoven.” It was the famous, the im- 
mortal Fifth, and its opening notes, the 
stroke of fate, as John Dwight called 
them, foretold the character of the music 
to which the Philharmonic invited New 
York to listen fifty years ago. 

The symphony was the first of the 
eight numbers. Then in order was a 
scena from Weber’s Oberon, a quintet 
of Hummel’s, the overture to Oberon, a 
duet from Rossini’s Armida, a scena 
from Fidelio, an aria by Mozart, and a 
new overture by Kalliwoda. The Rossini 
seems to be an estray in this company 
even then, but the rest would not be un- 
worthy of a Philharmonic concert of to- 
day. The scene of the performance was 
the Apollo Rooms, on the east side of 
Broadway, just below Canal Street; and 
still lower down on the same side, at the 
corner of Broadway and Chambers, where 
Stewart’s building stands, was Washing- 
ton Hall, where Cinti Damoreau sang and 
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Knoop and Artot played, and many a ball 
was danced by the gay town of a little 
earlier date. How modest and simple it 
was! The audience in the Apollo Rooms 
was not in evening dress, ¢xcept by indi- 
vidual chance. It was not de rigueur. 
But perhaps the enjoyment of the music 
was no less; and how many young listen- 
ers in the Apollo were trained by those 
concerts to love the great music, and 
by adhering to the society as it moved 
upward, helped to educate the taste 
which now happily dominates our mu- 
sical world, and grows enthusiastic over 
Paderewski playing Chopin in place of 
Thalberg playing his operatic fantasias! 

But haughty To-day must not depre- 
ciate Thalberg. He was as truly the key 
to the general taste of Yesterday as Pa- 
derewski is to that of To-day. For while 
the programme of the first Philharmonic 
shows the aim of the society, it was doubt- 
less a standard higher than that of the 
general taste. But the great gods of 
Yesterday are still the great gods of To- 
day, and there have been none yet added 
by common consent. For Wagner is 


Cditor’s 


I. 

HE use of physical deformity in fic- 

tion is not common. Quasimodo, 
the Black Dwarf, and Quilp are conspic- 
uous illustrations of it, and occasionally 
bedridden women, rickety children, and 
the mismade girl with a heavenly mind 
are introduced to evoke the sympathy of 
the reader, or for the purpose of disci- 
plining surviving relatives. The figure 
is usually for fantastic purposes, or, as in 
the case of Quilp—as a symbol of moral 
baseness—to intensify the reader’s hatred 
of unlovely character. I needs a great 
deal of genius on the part of the novel- 
ist to prevent the exhibition from being 
repulsive. In the sister art, intentional 
deformity —distinguished from bad draw- 
ing—is still more rarely delineated. Mor- 
bid anatomy with the pencil and brush 
is not attractive. Artists usually shun 
human distortion and the misfits of per- 
verted nature, as they do the unburied 
analyzed realities of the dissecting-room. 
And yet there is a great curiosity about 
human “ freaks.” Nothing ‘‘ draws” like 
physical deformity or eccentricity, if it 


still upon probation. He is beatified, but 
not yet canonized, and the advocatus 
Diaboli is very busy. But the recollec- 
tion of the time when Yesterday was To- 
day, and smiled as condescendingly upon 
Day-before- Yesterday as now it is smiled 
upon by the reigning tyrant—that recol- 
lection is beyond beatification. It has 
worked and is working its miracles, and 
is already canonized. 

Recollection heaps up treasures which 
defy moth and rust, although time some- 
times plays tricks with them, and even 
hides them altogether. Or, again, the 
pictures of memory, tinted with lines be- 
yond material pigments, outlast the brill- 
iant canvas of Titian, of Giorgione, of 
Tintoret. They do not fade, but glow 
always with the flush of dawn. Castellan 
is hardly a name to the golden youth of 
to-day. But to the more fortunate youth 
of yesterday she is a bright figure of Mex: 
ican maidenhood, standing, a fair prin- 
cess, in the Apollo Rooms, and trilling 
larklike before yet she captivated an 
older world than that of New York fifty 
years ago. 


Study. 


is natal. The boys—or the boy in the 
Greek dual number — with two heads, 
four arms, and two legs, attract, or at- 
tracts,a greater crowd thar would a per- 
fect specimen of manly or womanly form, 
if such could be found. The dual boy 
with two brains, and only one leg to 
each brain, is psychologically interesting 
because he represents in a way the dual 
nature of man, the strife in him of good 
and evil, since his progress in the world 
in the act of walking is made difficult 
by a want of co-ordination in the two 
brains in the orders telegraphed to the 
two legs. This is a visible explanation 
of the reason why so many men go 
crooked in life. But it is not the psy- 
chological aspect oi the boy that attracts 
the crowd; they go to see the physical 
freak. Now this freak is not a good 
subject for art, and would not make a 
good character in a novel. Why? 

It occurs to the Study sometimes, in 
turning over the pages of modern fiction 
—as one might walk through a world of 
distempered fancy—how the pages would 
appear if one could see the characters, as 
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they are drawn, in visible figures. The 
procession would startle anybody except 
the professional alienist. The very word 
‘‘character” has come to mean an ab- 
normal type, or rather specimen, of hu- 
manity. There has never been a phys- 
ical freak so fantastic as some of these 
moral freaks; but the production in fic- 
tion of a moral freak, if it is done with 
an air of scientific analysis, is regarded 
as a praiseworthy achievement. Anal- 
ysis of actual human nature, or of the 
working of any mind, is quite another 
thing from the creation of a freak by a 
jumble of human qualities. This is, how- 
ever, a deeper matter than the Study in- 
tended to go into at this time. It was 
only thinking, as a matter of art, what 
sort of pictures these morbid studies in 
mental anatomy, in moral deformity, 
would make, and how the reader would 
like to have them before his eyes for 
hours and days. The medizyval artists 
used to attempt this sort of thing, and 
drew monsters which perhaps represent- 
ed their ideas of human nature, if not 
total depravity. They did not help the 
world much, either as ideals or as mirrors 
in which poor humanity can see itself as 
it is. It is very difficult to elevate one’s 
ideals by a contemplation of vice. But, 
again, this is going beyond our subject. 
We must have, of course, real life in 
literature. The Study simply had the 
whimsical fancy to imagine what would 
be the effect on the reader if many of 
the people the novelists offer us as com- 
panions could be visibly drawn for him 
as the freaks they are. 


II. 


Is fiction always misleading, especially 
if it is very realistic, in the impression it 
gives the reader of any community, coun- 
try, or civilization, if the reader’s know- 
ledge is not supplemented by other and 
wider sources of information? Do the 
conditions of every-day life in Russia 
seem to the Russian as they do to us who 
study them only in the Russian novels? 
Does the Frenchman regard the novels 
written by Parisians as an adequate ac- 
count of his civilization? Doubtless he 
would admit that they represent phases 
of it, and they may have for him a truth 
which they do not have for us, because 
he comprehends exactly the place they oc- 
cupy in the total national existence, the 


family life, the thrift, the careful education 
and religious training, the general amiabil- 
ity and social well-being. It certainly does 
not occur to us in America to judge the 
present England by the contemporary 
English fiction. Some of that fiction is 
of a very high order as social studies, as a 
revelation of British character, as a report 
of intellectual scepticism and of men- 
tal awakening to discontent. But we 
should be justly accused of provincial 
criticism if we estimated the total out- 
come of English civilization, or even of 
English well-being, the great pulsing Eng- 
lish life, by the types or the social life in 
novels, by the studies in city slums, and 
the pictures of sordidness and vulgarity in 
country communities. It is not for us to 
dispute the dreariness or the vacuity or 
the frivolity, either the social meanness 
or the social queerness, developed as 
from a photographic plate in the Eng- 
lish novel, but we decline to judge by 
them the experiment which England has 
been occupied in making for some cen- 
turies to show the rest of the world how 
to live. 

There is a town in Vermont called 
Brattleborough. If it were set down in 
its spring or summer or autumn array in 
any part of the world, it would appear to 
be a most attractive place. Those who 
know it well find the conditions of life 
about as agreeable there as anywhere 
else. It has a New England flavor—and 
liking for that may be an acquired taste 
—and we can well imagine that its so- 
cial usages are unlike those of Grosvenor 
Square, and that its intellectual life would 
seem thin to a Cambridge man. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling went up there for a 
week in the winter, and made a paper of 
his impressions. As a descriptive piece 
of writing it enhances our estimate of Mr. 
Kipling’s talent, and as a snap-shot at 
characteristics it is remarkable in its gen- 
ius for observation. It is true, even in its 
pathetic note on that eagerness for cult- 
ure which hopes to satisfy its yearnings 
by a top-dressing of Browning. The Lon- 
don Spectator praises it almost extray- 
agantly, with that generosity of praise 
which it likes to give to any. ing regard- 


ing America—when it does not compete 
with anything that is English. It warms 
up to the paper because it confirms the 
Spectator’s previous impressions as to the 
tendency, and indeed the outcome, of life 
in New England, which it already had 
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from American story-writers. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s winter picture has no sunlight on 
it, and it is exactly what the Spectator 
believed to be the truth about the un- 
plieasantness of life in New England from 
the stories which have depicted it. And 
this, then, is the rather sordid, pinched, 
and melancholy end of what the narrow- 
minded bigots who settled New England 
set out to do. And what can be said to 
critical inferences of this sort?) Nothing. 
The critic shouldn’t vex his soul about 
the unpleasant aspects of distant human- 
ity. The pictures drawn by Miss Jewett, 
Mrs. Slosson, Miss Wilkins, of traits, char- 
acter, speech, mental habits, are perfectly 
true. The Spectator cannot realize how 
good they are. But life, even in America, 
is a vast and complex affair. And the 
people in New England are happy in their 
poor, humble way, and tolerably intelli- 
gent, and keep on producing Jewetts and 
Slossons and Wilkinses, and now and 
then a Hawthorne and a Lowell. There 
is a good deal of horizon and clear sky and 
vital human stir, and, on the whole, life 
is not all of one type here, nor altogether 
one of dialect, nor altogether melancholy. 
There are always several points of view 
of any life. One is that of the outside and 
perhaps unsympathetic spectator, and the 
other is that of the people who live that 
life. It may seem to the distant observer, 
who obtains his impression from the study 
of peculiarities by a novelist, or from a 
casual note-taker of what is novel to him, 
that rural and village life in New England 
is sadly pathetic, not to say gloomy and 
hopeless. But we doubt if the proportion 
of intelligent and fairly happy communi- 
ties is larger in any European country. 
Thanks to books and newspapers and the 
telegraph, most of these communities are 
in vital touch with the great world, and 
feel that they are part of the moving age. 
Even the more secluded and ignorant 
have a certain consciousness of freedom 
and opportunity that is lacking to se- 
cluded and ignorant communities else- 
where. Even where soci+ty is illiterate 
and education thin, the community may 
get as much enjoyment out of life as 
many that are otherwise conditioned. 
Unless there is a widespread delusion over 
the world, life here has many attractions 
in the very spirit of its civilization that 
are not visible to the philosopher. When 
it comes to the total outcome of a civili- 
zation as to the ease of living or the diffu- 


sion of happiness, the philosopher is often 
misled by the to him novel indications. 
Mommsen, writing of the Roman provinces 
at a time when rural life has been sup- 
posed to be hard and unhappy, and study- 
ing the agricultural towns of Africa, the 
homes of the vine-dressers on the Moselle, 
the flourishing townships of the Lycian 
mountains, says, ‘‘If an angel of the 
Lord were to strike the balance whether 
the domain ruled by Severus Antoninus 
was governed with the greater intelligence 
and the greater humanity at that time or 
in the present day, whether civilization 
and national prosperity generally have 
since that time advanced or retrograded, 
it is very doubtful whether the decision 
would prove in favor of the present.” 


III. 


The flight of Northwick through Can- 
ada, in Mr. Howells’s The Quality of 
Mercy, is an episode which would make 
the reputation of a new writer, and, in- 
deed, the author has never done anything 
else that exhibited more subtle power. 
It does not set out to be dramatic or 
thrilling; the fugitive is in no danger; 
the journey has the ordinary incidents 
of travel; and nature is not called on to 
exhibit unusual portents. It is never 
the author's habit to use nature much as 
a background, or to attempt to carry on 
a story by elaborate descriptions of her 
aspects and moods. The reader, like the 
fugitive, takes little account at first of the 
inhospitable winter, the increasing cold, 
the drifting snow. The hardships of the 
journey are even stimulating. Present- 
ly, however, these things intensify the 
loneliness and the torpor of the fleeing 
man. He is not a person of sentiment, 
and although he has a New England 
conscience, it has never given him much 
trouble. But now he begins to waver. 
He is conscious of a dual action of the 
mind; he makes bargains with the Lord, 
with a cunning notion that he can propi- 
tiate fate; and he is conscious of a failure 
of the power of his will. Is it the cold? 
Is it coming illness? Is it a creeping 
sense of guilt?’ Perhaps the inhospitable 
region really affects his imagination. He 
goes on inadream. He is full of proj- 
ects when his mind will work, and he 
has flashes of energy and courage in his 
restlessness and sleeplessness; but the 
reader begins to perceive that this is an 











aimless journey. In all this drive and 
haste and eagerness to get on, the man is 
going nowhere. In fact, this winter Can- 
ala is only a phantasmagoria of things 
to be evaded, of objects to be sought. 
The flight is an internal one. The man 
is fleeing from himself, and this double 
action, the reality of movement, with this 
dodging of a psychological spectre, rises 
into the most pitiful tragedy. Physical- 
ly the man is not hunted; there is no 
danger of pursuit; he knows that he is 
absolutely safe. Nor is he the prey of 
remorse. What he needs is time to ad- 
just his affairs. In certain moments he 
clearly sees his way to do this. What 
has he done that others are not daily 
doing?) Yet something had gone wrong 
with him. Fatigue he does not mind, 
or would not ordinarily, but it is queer 
that he is so baffled in his mental opera- 
tions. Decision has given place to irres- 
olution, enterprise to a mere effort to hide 
himself and his stolen money, and the one 
thing remaining to the man is the dull 
instinct of going on. Was it the hard- 
ship of the journey or was it a moral strug- 
gle that finally landed him in helpless- 
ness? The author does not explain. He 
simply narrates events with singular fidel- 
ity to the common aspects of life, and vet 
the power of all this is in an apprehension 
of the unseen and the spiritual that makes 
this flight a high achievement of the ar- 
tist. The man sets out full of vigor, 
ingenuity, self-confidence, and purpose. 
There arrived at the end of the journey 
the wreck of a human being. It is abso- 
lute and remediless. Even in Northwick 
the mainspring of life, self-respect, had 
snapped. The author does not need to 
moralize on the sort of company a thief 
is to himself. 

It is perhaps wrong to call this flight an 
episode, since it is the illumination of the 
novel, but it is a complete tragedy by it- 
self. Almost parallel with it in artistic 
completeness (though different in every 
respect) is the sketch of the character of 
Mrs. Frankland, the Bible reader, in Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s Faith Doctor. Mrs. 
Frankland is a necessary agent in the de- 
velopment of the heroine of the novel, but 
she is sufficiently interesting and sui gen- 
eris to stand alone. She is so individual- 
ized that, while she is typical of a well- 
known class, we cannot escape the im- 
pression that she was studied directly 
from one woman. But it is not a surface 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 506.—32 
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study. Mrs. Frankland is full of religious 
fervor and holy worldliness. She has 
eloquence and a vivid imagination, and’a 
noble social ambition to lead the rich, and 
especially the very rich, into the heavenly 
way by the means of that beautiful self- 
sacrifice which expends itself in sweet and 
holyemotions. It has been said, and even 
Mrs. Frankland might repeat it, that it is 
hard for the rich to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. But why may not a sumptuous 
establishment and fine clothes be a means 
of grace when they are spiritualized by 
the divine promises, and a deep abiding 
piety be added to the other luxuries of 
life? Mrs. Frankland is always in a glow 
of spiritual emotion; she is carried away 
by her own eloquence; and her audience, 
with not a toilet in the room that Worth 
would not approve, follows her in sweet 
sympathy, with the humble consciousness 
that New York is indeed the New Jeru- 
salem. Is the Bible reader a hypocrite? 
The author does not say so. Perhaps she 
is net consciously so. Very likely she be- 
lieves that she is floating heavenward on 
her own oratory. The author has drawn 
her with such uncommon skill, has so 
mingled in her luxurious religious fervor, 
social ambition, and the love of approba- 
tion which an actress feels on the stage, 
that Mrs. Frankland herself could not tell 
what is her ruling motive. Was there at 
bottom a genuine impulse of self-sacrifice 
which was gradually merged in a fever 
for notoriety and success? Was she alto- 
gether self-deluded? or did she have mo- 
ments, when the excitement of meeting 
her audiences had cooled, of coming face 
to face with her real fraudulent self? We 
cannot say. Self-delusion is as common 
as hypocrisy. But Mr. Eggleston has 
done a great service in holding up a mir- 
ror in which many devotees to a cause for 
the sake of exhibiting themselves can see 
their real souls. 
BV. 

The life of the late Amelia B. Edwards, 
unhappily for us, ended in this world last 
March, only a few months after the publi- 
cation of her last work—the scholarly and 
yet popular Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Ex- 
plorers-—furnished another illustration of 
the extreme reluctance on the part of the 
publie to credit an author with success 
in one department when he has achieved 
public approval in another. Miss Ed- 
wards had been best known as a novel- 
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ist. She might, however, have been 
known as a musician, for she had re- 
ceived the most thorough education and 
training in the theory and composition 
of music, and she was a performer of ex- 
cellence on several instruments. She 
also drew with skill and knowledge. It 
was almost by accident that she was di- 
verted from her career as a musician into 
story-telling, which brought her at once 
reputation and money. Late in life she 
made a tour of curiosity up the Nile, and 
became interested in Egyptology. Her 
novels are remarkable for accurate know- 
ledge of the scenes and people described. 
She never wrote a story without pro- 
found preliminary research and study. 
She never wrote about anything she did 
not know. Into her Egyptian studies 
she carried the same trained faculties of 
observation and study. Her first Nile 
book was a popular record of travel, but 
as she went on she mastered the subject, 
making her own the investigations and 
explorations of the original workers. In 
fact, Egyptology owes much to her clear 
brain, her trained judgment, her splen- 
did power of sympathetic understanding. 
Her genius illuminated the subject. And 
yet the public was unwilling to regard 
her from any point of view except that 
of the novelist with a dilettante interest 
in the science of old Egypt. She did not 
begin with the world in the character of 
a dry and unimaginative “digger.” And 
the world is still unwilling to connect 
accurate scholarship with imaginative or 
literary art. It remains, then, for those 
who knew her well to bear testimony 
that this royal woman, whose capacity 
of self-sacrificing friendship equalled her 
intellectual strength, had a brain capable 
of mastering any science and making con- 
tribution to the progress of the world 
of learning. Her death is a great loss 
to the science to which her later years 
were devoted, for, aside from her power 
of illuminating a difficult subject, she was 
as a co-worker the most helpful of human 
beings. It was owing to her apprecia- 
tion and sympathy that one of tks most 
creditable pieces of scholarship of Amer- 
ican origin was enabled to come into 
print. It was Miss Edwards who recog- 
nized the extraordinary value of the 
studies of Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear (Yale, 
1867), and procured through her friends 
in England the means for the publica- 
tion in London of The Grammar of the 


Lotus, a history of classic ornament as a 
development of sun-worship. The cost 
of producing this magnificent quarto, 
with its hundreds of illustrations, on a 
subject so purely artistic, would not have 
been undertaken by a publisher at his 
own risk, and few scholars could bear 
the burden of it. Mr. Goodyear began 
his studies in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in Cesnola’s Cypriote collection— 
the value of which is as yet only appre- 
ciated by scholars-——-and he extended 
them through the entire field of ancient 
art and of ornamentation, until he was 
able to present a demonstration of his the- 
ory of the influence of the lotus form in 
art— especially its relation to the Ionic 
vapitol. While strictly scientific, it is 
one of the most interesting studies ever 
made of the development of art, that is to 
say, of the ingenuity of the human mind 
in the adaptation of nature. It would 
be impossible in these pages to make any 
sketch of the compact contents of the 
book, which depends so much upon the 
illustrations for effect. It is a volume 
for scholars and artists, and it is a monu- 
ment of diligent and imaginative schol- 
arship. 
LZ 

The shifting of the literary and pub- 
lishing centre of a country is a curious 
study. Is it due to the preponderance of 
brains in one locality at a particular time 
that the centre is there, as in the cases of 
Edinburgh and of Boston; or do commer- 
cial activities or facilities of distribution 
determine it? A history of The Phila- 
delphia Magazines and their contributors 
from 1741 to 1850, by Professor Albert H. 
Smyth, of that city, is not only an interest- 
ing but a valuable contribution to our 
literary history. Foracentury the Quak- 
er City was the literary centre so far as 
publication was concerned. It not only 
reproduced the foreign books of note, but 
it projected the periodicals that were the 
American pioneers in our supremacy in 
such publications, and it drew to their 
support nearly all the talent and genius 
of the country from Boston to Richmond. 
Only two or three names prominent in 
our ante-war period were not contributors 
to the literary glory of Philadelphia. As 
late as 1843, Hawthorne, Whittier, and 
Lowell were still attracted to that centre. 
How did Philadelphia happen to lose her 
supremacy? 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 12th of May.— 

Numerous bills of minor importance were 
passed by the two Houses of Congress. In the 
Senate, on the 25th of April, the House bill for the 
absolute exclusion of the Chinese was rejected, and 
another was substituted providing for the extension 
of the present laws for ten years. This substitute, 
slightly amended, was agreed to and passed by the 
House, and practically prohibits the importation or 
immigration of Chinese into this country until June, 
1902. Among other bills passed were the River 
and Harbor Bill, by the House, May 9th, and a bill 
for enlarging the Yellowstone National Park, by 
the Senate, May 11th. 

A bill was also passed by both Houses authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury, under certain con- 
ditions, to register as United States vessels high- 
class steamships built in foreign ship-yards, but 
controlled by American owners. The immediate 
effect of this bill was to confer an American regis- 
try upon the two largest steamships in the world, 
the City of New York and the City of Paris. 

The difficulty between the Italian government 
and the United States caused by the lynching of 
Italian subjects at New Orleans in March, 1891, 
having been satisfactorily adjusted, diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries were resumed on 
the 14th of April. The sum of $25,000 was volun- 


tarily given by the United States government for 
distribution among the families of the victims. 
An agreement was entered into, April 20th, be- 


tween the United States and Great Britain, extend- 
ing the Bering Sea modus vivendi till October 31, 
1893, after which it may be terminated by either 
power upon giving two months’ notice. 

On the 28th of April the President nominated 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to France in place of Whitelaw Reid, resigned. 

On the 15th of April the reservation of the Sisseton 
Indians in South Dakota, embracing about 1,000,000 
acres, was thrown open to settlement; and on the 
19th the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservations in 
Oklahoma, 4,000,000 acres, were also opened. 

The report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
showed that the exports of the United States for 
the twelve months ending March 3lst amounted to 
$1,006,284,506, being an increase’ of $134,276,220 
over the preceding twelve months. The value of 
imports for the same period was $837,058,585, 
being an increase of $1,398,221. The total increase 
in the foreign commerce of the United States during 
the year was $135,674,441. 

Murphy J. Foster, anti-lottery Democrat, was elect- 
ed Governor of Louisiana April 18th. 

The following nominations for Governor were 
made: In Indiana, April 19th, by the Democrats, 
Claude Matthews; in Illinois, April 28th, by the 
Democrats, John P. Atgeld; in Missouri, April 28th, 
by the Republicans, William Warner ; in Tennessee, 
May 4th, by the Republicans, George W. Winstead. 

The corner-stone of the monument to General 
U. 8. Grant at Riverside Park, New York city, was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 27th of 
April, President Harrison officiating. 

The official enumeration completed in New York 
in April showed the population of that State to be 
6,510,162. 


Near Buffalo,in the State of Wyoming, serious 
difficulties were threatened between an organized 
body of cowboys and the settlers and small cattle- 
men occupying the lands in the vicinity. Several 
acts of violence, accompanied by bloodshed, occurred, 
and on the 13th of April, by request of the Governor 
of the State, three troops of United States cavalry 
were ordered to the scene of the disturbance. The 
leading violators of law and order having been 
placed under arrest, quiet was restored. 

Severe shocks of earthquake occurred in Califor- 
nia on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of April, destroying 
a number of buildings and injuring several persons. 

Political matters in Brazil seemed to be assuming 
a more hopeful aspect. On the 13th of April the 
state of siege in Rio Janeiro, which had been pro- 
claimed on the 2d, was raised. A number of naval 
and military officers who had taken part in a great 
public manifestation in favor of ex-President Fon- 
seca had been placed under arrest. Troops and war 
ships had been despatched to Matto-Grosso for the 
purpose of suppressing a movement for independence 
which had been inaugurated in that state. 

In France, Belgium, and Spain the anarchists con- 
tinued to give trouble. Explosions of dynamite, 
caused by these conspirators, occurred in Paris, 
Liege, Valencia, Cadiz, and several other cities, doing 
considerable damage and causing much alarm. Nu- 
merous arrests were made, and Ravachol and Simua, 
the leaders of the movement in Paris, were tried and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

A conspiracy against the Bulgarian government 
was discovered on the 24th of April, and fifteen per- 
sons alleged to be among its leaders were arrested. 

The Italian cabinet resigned on the 6th of May. 

In Dahomey a war between the natives and the 
French colonists was in progress, and despatches 
received on the 21st of April reported that the for- 
mer had captured the town of Porto Nuovo. 

DISASTERS. 

April 12th.—A great fire occurred at Tokio, Japan. 
Six thousand houses were destroyed, and more than 
fifty lives were lost.—Destructive floods prevailed 
in northern Mississippi, damaging property to the 
amount of more than $1,000,000, and causing the 
death of at least one hundred persons. 

April 20th.—A sloop belonging to the Messageries 
Fluviales foundered in the river Claire in Anam, 
and thirty soldiers were drowned. 

May 10th—An explosion occurred in the coal 
mines at Roslyn, Washington, killing thirty-four 
miners. 

May 11th.—Near Brody, in Austrian Galicia, sixty 
persons were drowned by the capsizing of a raft. 

OBITUARY. 

April 11th.—At Waterford, New York, Hon. John 
K. Porter, ex-Judge of the Court of Appeals, aged 
seventy-three years, 

April 16th.—In London, England, Amelia Bland- 
ford Edwards, author and Egyptologist, aged sixty- 
one years. 

April 17th.—At Toronto, Canada, the Hon. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, ex-Premier of the Dominion of 
Canada, aged seventy years. 

April 19th.—In New York city, Roswell Smith, 
publisher, aged sixty-three years. 

April 25th.—In Paris, France, William Astor, of 
New York, aged sixty-two years. 
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ELIUSandI were 
friends in our 
bachelor days. 
He had been 
in the army, 
and I natural- 
ly looked up 
to him. He 
had an idea 
that he was an 
austere man, 
and was fond of referring to his severity. He 
used to say, “I always boss the ranch.” He 
had been a brave soldier, and I had no reason 
to doubt his courage on any point. His was 
one of those natures whose freshness is pre- 
served by its own quality, and though past 
middle life, he was a man about town, a toast 
with every one, and had a reputation for cool- 
ness if not for anything more. He used to 
foster the idea with me that he was impudent 
towomen. I never knew that it rendered him 
unpopular with them. “ They like it, sir,” he 
used tosay. “All women are slaves, and need 
& master.” 

This was his condition when we went to 
live in the second floor of Mrs. Trouville’s lit- 
tle house. Mrs. Trouville had been a friend 





of his in his youth, when she was 
in good circumstances, before the 
war. She was now a sorrowful 
little widow, slim, refined, and 
delicate, with the remains of her 
beauty not quite faded, and with 
a look in her face and a tone in 
her voice which were pathetic. 
I believe that Relius went to live 
there because she was so poor, 
though the reason he assigned to 
me for our move was that Patsy, 
with whom he made the arrange- 
ment, satisfied him that the rooms 
were the best in town, and that 
we could not do so well anywhere 
else. Patsy was Mrs. Trouville’s 
maid, and, 1 believe, her cook also, 
though of this I was never sure. 
She was small, thin, elderly, lady- 
like, of a dark walnut brown, and 
as near a copy of Mrs. Trouville 
as she could make herself. She 
moved with a tread as soft as a 
black cat’s, spoke in a tone as low 
as a whisper, and wore an old 
black silk dress of Mrs. Trouville’s 
that had been turned more than 
once. In fact, she copied Mrs. 
Trouville as faithfully as she 
served her. 

I observed shortly after we 
moved in that Patsy treated Re- 
lius and me differently. Mrs. 
Trouville treated us with entire 
impartiality, being equally kind to both of us, 
and watchful for our comfort; but Patsy’s man- 
ner was not the same tous. She brought Re- 
lius hot water in the morning, looked after 
his linen, put his shirt buttons into his dress 
shirts, and placed pillow-shams on his pil- 
lows; whilst I shaved cold when I could not 
wait for Relius’s can, looked after my own 
shirts, and did without pillow-shams. At 
table she would say to Relius, * More waffles, 
Mr. Relius?” or, “ Another cup of coffee, Mr. 
Relius?” in a tone hardly above a whisper, 
but full of quiet interest. I mentioned this 
to Relius, but he scouted the idea, and de- 
clared that I was of an envious nature. If 
there was a difference, he said it was because 
he treated Patsy with more severity than I 
did. “You must hold a woman up to her 
duty, sir,” he said. “You must boss the 
ranch.” 

This sedulous care extended. Patsy came 
to exercise a certain supervision over Relius. 
She saw that he had on his overshoes in 
snowy weather, or she at least placed them 
out for him with a constancy which could 
not be unnoticed. She never said anything; 
she only looked. Relius became gradually 
careful how he omitted acting on these un- 
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mistakable suggestions. She took to sitting 
up for him if she knew he was out, just as 
she did for Mrs. Trouville. Once or twice, on 
very inclement evenings, he actually, in view 
of Patsy’s silent presence, gave up the idea of 
going out. He gradually took to dressing very 
quickly, and slipping out very quietly, in a 
way that I could not understand, till once I 
thought I heard him, in answer to a question 
from Patsy in the hall, tell her that he was not 
going out, and afterwards found him dressing. 
I taxed him with it, but he assured me that I 
was mistaken, which I was willing to admit. 
At any rate, he slipped out of the house hur- 
riedly, whilst I went out at my leisure; in- 
deed, more slowly than I wished, because I 
could not find my pet shirt studs, and had to 
put up with a broken set. As I passed Patsy 
on the steps, I told her I wanted her to hunt 
for the buttons. She made no reply, as usual. 
We came home together, Relius and J, after a 
very jolly evening, where Relius had been the 
life of the party; and he, with his usual con- 
siderateness, cautioned me against making 
any noise, and tripped hastily up the stairs, 
giving a single glance down over the banis- 
ters into the darkness below. 

A day or two afterwards he asked me with 
much concern what in the world I had said to 
Patsy. I could remember nothing. He said 


Mrs. Trouville had told him that I had said 
something to Patsy which had deeply offend- 


ed her; that Patsy had never before been so 
spoken to, and that her honesty was above 
question. I recalled the shirt studs, and said I 
had never dreamed of accusing her of stealing 
them, and that I would tell her so. He said 
no; that he thought he had better settle it, 
which he would do with Mrs. Trouville, and 
that anyhow it was just as well to keep her 
up to her duty. I let him do as he pleased. 

A short time after this I came home one 
night and found Relius dressing for a ball. 
He was nearly dressed, and was rummaging in 
a drawer, raking the things angrily backwards 
and forwards, and using very strong language 
about “that little fool nigger” who would 
not let things stay where he put them. Fi- 
nally he asked me to lend him my stud but- 
tons. I complied, and my generosity moved 
him to ask me to tell “ that fool nigger” after 
he was gone that he wanted her to find his 
buttons, and to let them alone thereafter. I 
promptly refused, and asked him if he was 
afraid to tell her himself. 

“ Afraid !” he said, with contempt; he only 
thought that as Patsy was already down on 
me, it might be better, if we were going to 
continue to live there, that she should be kept 
in a good humor with at least one of us; but 
as to “afraid,” he would show me that he al- 
ways bossed his ranch. I heard Patsy let him 
out, but he said nothing about the buttons. 

The next morning I was dressing in my 
room when i heard Relius talking. I looked 
in at his door. He was curled up under the 
cover, and his eyes were fast shut. He was 
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talking, I supposed, in his sleep. I listened. 
He was saying: “ Patsy, I have unfortunately 
mislaid my stud buttons. I wish you would 
hunt for them.” The tone was too placid to 
please him; he began again, on a higher key: 
“ Patsy, my shirt studs have got mislaid; I 
want you to hunt for them.” This did not 
satisfy him either, and he began again, quite 
sternly: ‘“ Patsy, what in the devil have you 
done with my shirt studs? Get them for me, 
and hereafter let them slo—” 

Just then the door opened, and Patsy enter- 
ed, silent as a shadow. Relius shut up likea 
clam. Patsy moved about, opened the win- 
dows, lit the fire, and fixed his water. I watch- 
ed through the crack of the door, Just as she 
was going out, Relius yawned, stretched, and 
opened his eyes as if just waking up. 

“Oh, Patsy,” he said, in the softest and most 
insinuating of tones, “if you should happen to 
come across any shirt buttons on the floor to- 
day when you are sweeping, will you please 
put them up on my bureau for me?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Patsy, as she passed silently 
out. 

Waiting breathless, until she must be down 
the stairs, Relius shouted: “ Aha! did you hear 
that? Who says I am afraid of Patsy? Do 
you see how I boss the ranch ?”” 

When he learned that I had seen, he bought 
two sets of buttons, and gave me one. 

Tuomas NELSON PAGE. 


A MODEST CONTRIBUTOR 

Four or five ladies bustled into Mr. Munn’s 
private office the other day. 

“What can I do for you, ladies?” he asked, 
pleasantly. 

“Why, Mr. Munn,” began one of the visitors, 
“we are taking up a subscription, and we knew 
you wouldn’t like it if we didn’t give you an 
opportunity to subscribe,” 

Mr. Munn bowed graciously, and asked: 
“And the object? Of course it is a worthy 
one, or you would not be interested in it.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the spokeswoman, “ we 
think it a very worthy object. It is to build 
a home for aged and indigent widows.” 

“Excellent! Excellent! I shall take plea- 
sure in making you out a check.” 

“Oh, how lovely of you, Mr. Munn!” ex- 
claimed the spokeswoman when she received 
the bit of paper and read the amount—one 
thousand dollars. “Oh, we didn’t expect to 
get that much from you! We are ever so 
much obliged.” 

“So good of him!” and similar exclamations 
were heard as the check was passed around for 
the admiration of the party. 

“ But, Mr. Munn,” said the lady who handled 
the check last, “ you haven’t signed it)” 

“That is because I do not wish my bene- 
factions known to the world,” said Mr. Munn, 
modestly. “I wish to give the check anony- 
mously.” And he bowed the ladies aut with 
great dignity. WILLIAM HENRY SIVITER. 
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DESTITUTE. 

“ PooR woman, I am so sorry for you!” said 
the sympathetic agent of a Woman’s Relief 
Society to a poverty-stricken woman, who was 
found on the verge of starvation in a New 
York tenement-house. ‘“ Make out a list of the 
things ‘you need most, and I will send them 
around this very day.” 

Here is the list as presented after a few 
moments of deep thought: 

1 beeded jursey Gacket. 

1 set Blond reel hare phrizzes. 

1 dress bonet in kardinel and blue. 

Pare Muskeetare glovs to the elbo. 

1 parrysol to keep the sun off. 

Red Plush fotograff Albun. 

1 dotted tool va'e. Z. D. 


SILAS PETERS ON EDUCATION. 

Bevreve in eddication, sir? Well, I jest guess I 
do. 

I've seen too much o’ how it works to take the 
other view. 

I've seen how knowledge takes a spot that’s sort 
o’ cold and bare, 

‘Nd covers of it up with quite a nickel-plated 
air. 

[ sees the difference every day ‘tween eddicated 
folks 

’Nd them as thinks it’s nothin’ but a fraud ’nd 
sort o’ hoax. 


Why, right to home I sees it. There’s my wife, 
she’s studied well 

Not only how to read ’nd write, to cipher, ’nd to 
spell, 

But she’s an artis’ likewise in a most uncommon 
way, 

’'Nd I believe to find her like you’d travel many 
a day. 

For instance, she can knock a tune from our 
melodeon 

As easy as a huntsman pulls the trigger of his 
gun. 


I've seen that woman play a song with one note 
up in G, 

‘Nd then the next one came ’way down—as far I 
s’pose as Z— 

‘Nd not a bit of difference did it ever seem to 
make 

If she had twenty-seven notes, or only one to 
take ; 

Her fingers they would hop about, ’nd all the 
needed keys 

She'd seem to strike as easy, sir, as you or I 
could sneeze. 


But best of all her talents is the way she dec- 
orates. 

She'll make a lovely whatnot with two simple 
apple-crates ; 

’Nd all the picture-frames we have upon our 
parlor wall 

She’s made of colored maple leaves she’d gath- 
ered in the fall; 

‘Nd all our books, from almanacs to Doctor 
Browne on Hope, 

She’s got in cases that she’s built of boxes made 
for soap. 


The organ stool she uses when she sets her down 
to play 

Ain’t store-made as you'd think, but jest a stump 
she found one day. 

She’s covered of it up with cloth all trimmed with 
fringe and stars, 

"Nd set a cushion on the top. ’Nd all our ginger- 
jars 

She sort o’ paints in gewgaw style, with dragons 
in a fight; 

‘Nd when she sets ’em round the house, they 
makes a pretty sight. 


I tell ye, sir, it takes a gal that knows a fearful 
pile 

To take a lot o’ common things ’nd give ’em such 
a style 

They seem to be worth having, ’nd my wife she 
does all that— 

I’ve seen her make a basket of a busted beaver 


hat. 

It’s eddication’s done it, ’nd if my kids isn’t 
fools, 

I'll see they gets as much of it as there is in the 
schools. 


FROM KENTUCKY. 

A MOONSHINER was on trial in a district 
court in Kentucky. The only evidence pro- 
duced by the commonwealth was that a bottle 
of whiskey, supposed to have been mannufac- 
tured by the defendant, was found on the 
premises when he was captured. The evi- 
dence was all in,and both sides had summed 
up. The judge, in finishing his charge to the 
jury, said, “And now, finally, as to the ques- 
tion whether or not the bottle produced in 
this court, gentlemen of the jury, contains 
whiskey, you will have to use your own good 
judgment.” 

The jury retired, and five minutes later a 
messenger entered the court-room, and stated 
that he had been instructed by the jury to ask 
the Court to send the bottle of whiskey to the 
jury-room, since an intelligent verdict could 
not be rendered without further examination 
of the evidence. The request was complied 
with, and the messenger returned to the room 
with the bottle. 

A half-hour elapsed, and then the jury filed 
slowly into the court-room. After they were 
seated, and the usual formalities had been ob- 
served, the clerk asked, “Gentlemen of the 
jury, have you agreed upon a verdict ?” 

The foreman of the jury rose nervously in 
his seat and said, “ No, yer Honor, we ’ain’t.” 

Somewhat surprised, the Court asked: “Why, 
gentlemen, how is that? Surely I made the 
sase as plain to you as possible.” . 

“Yes, yer Honor,” replied the foreman ; “ but 
there was only enough licker in that bottle for 
nine of us, an’ t’other three says they can’t 
jedge on it till they tastes it.” 

On application of the defendant’s counsel, 
the case was dismissed for want of evidence, 
the jury having consumed all there was in 
trying to agree upon a verdict. 

Wituiam J. Hosen. 
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“4 SUNDAY PAPERS IN SUMMER. 
’ q Mrriam. “ Aren’t you going to have a paper, Pen?” 


PENELOPE. “No. I came here for rest.” 








HE KNEW. WOULDN'T DO. 
HE was rather young to know his letters, A younG hack writer was employed to 
but he claimed familiarity with them. write up a prospectus for the circus. 
“ Let me see,” said a visitor, desirous of test- “ Say,” he said, turning to the manager, “ I’ve 
y ing his knowledge. “ What is the difference about exhausted my vocabulary on this thing. 
4 between a B and a C, Waldo?” Have you a thesaurus?” 
“That ith eathy,” he lisped. “A bee ith a “No, by thunder,” said the circus man. 


inthect, and a thee ith full o’ water.” 





“We've only got a hippopotamus.” 
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RIGHT AT HOME 

WITHIN a mile or two of one of the smaller 
towns of Nova Scotia there resided for a num- 
ber of years a gentleman by the name of Quag- 
marsh. He was a very eccentric old fellow, 
and though rather taciturn by nature, when 
he did have anything to say it was generally 
cogent and to the point. Soon after coming 
to M——, Mr. Quagmarsh invested several 
thousand dollars in the purchase of an utter- 
ly worthless farm, which the owner, a member 
of the ubiquitous family of Brown, represented 
to him as a veritable Garden of Eden. 

Now farming on a piece of land that has lit- 
tle drainage, either natural or artificial, lacks 
the elements of suecess. People therefore 
were not surprised when, after a couple of 
years of zealous hard work, the planter as- 
signed, gave up farming as a profession, and 
accepted an agency in a large insurance busi- 
ness. A short time after these events Quag- 
marsh happened to meet the author of all his 
woes, 

“Mr. Brown, didn’t you say that farm you 
sold me was particularly well drained?” said 
he. 

“Ah, yes; but, you see, the late rains—” 

“ And that it was the best farm in the neigh- 
borhood for raising oats ?” 

“Yes, I believe I did say something like 
that, though the oat crop varies greatly.” 

“And that the soil was specially adapted 
for potatoes ?” 

“So it was at one time; but every soil re- 
quires a change of diet, so to speak.” 

“And that it was entirely free from rocks ?” 

“ Well, not entirely.” 

“And that you were accustomed to raise 
seventy barrels of apples and from twenty to 
thirty tons of hay annually ?” 

“Oh, I admit that was an exaggeration.” 

“Well, Mr. Brown, I won’t call you a liar, but 
if I were to see you coming down the street 
with Ananias on one side of you and Sapphira 
on the other, 1 would say that you were in the 
bosom of your family.” 


NATIVE THRIFT. 

IN a certain Cape Cod town a movement to 
build a casino was started last summer. It 
was thought advisable to interest the natives 
in the project, because the inangurators were 
anxious to secure a site at as low a figure as 
possible. Accordingly the owner of the par- 
ticular site which they had in view, a native 
named, of course, Boftin, was made a member 
of the building and finance committee. After 
some preliminary discussion at the first meet- 
ing, the two summer visitors on the committee 
broached the question of contributions. Mr. 
Boftin did not leave them in any doubt as to 
his position on this question. He positively de- 
clined to contribute a cent. Then they labored 
with himover the site. Fifteen hundred dollars 
was his lowest figure. They explained to him 
the advantages which would accrue to the 


place through the erection of a casino, and 
how much it would enhance the valne of his 
other property. But he held out for $1500. 
Finally one of the committee said: 

“Mr. Beftin, you should either knock off 
something from the price of your property, or, 
if we buy it for $1500, you should make a hand- 
some contribution.” 

“ Well,” answered Mr. Boffin, “I’m ready to 
do something for you. I can’t let the land go 
under $1500, but if you'll pay me $1600 for it 
I’m ready to contribute $100 to the fund.” 

The meeting was adjourned on motion of 
one of the summer visitors. Gustav Kopsé. 


AN ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 

SOMEWHERE up in Vermont there used to 
live a character, L by name,who furnished 
amusement for his entire neighborhood. He 
has long since passed away, but he has left 
behind him a very green memory, and a fund 
of good stories about his experiences during 
the Revolution, in which he fought as a soldier 
for the colonies. As he grew older, his ima- 
gination as to things that happened—and a 
great many that-did not happen—during that 
period of strife grew more and more active. 
There was one of his yarns that was a great 
favorite with the old man, and he used to 
tell it with the greatest unction and air of 
profound candor. His story was about to 
this effect: General Washington wanted some 
very important despatches carried to Gen- 
eral Lafayette. but the trip was so perilous 
that he hesitated to order any one upon the 
duty. So he went out in front of a line of 
men, and explaining the situation to them, 
asked fora volunteer. For a minute or two no 
one moved, then, says L , “I just stepped 
out three paces, and tipping my hat, said, ‘I’m 
your man, Mr. Washington!” Then he weut 
on the trip, according to his chronicling, and 
after braving many perils, returned safely to 
camp. He went immediately to the General’s 
tent, and reported the successful, accomplish- 
ment of his errand. Just at this point in his 
story the old man would wax eloquent, and 
say: “The General he said that he thought as 
how I was as plucky and as brave and as able 
a man as he’d ever see; and he ended by takin’ 
off his sword and his belt, and he handed ’em 
to me, sayin’ as how as I was so much braver 
than him I’d earned the righ‘ to wear ’em in- 
stead of him. He thought as how I was so 
much more fitten for sich honor than him, an’ 
he wanted me to take his place.” 

It was a favorite trick of the old man 
to stop just at this interesting point, until 
some one asked, as some one always did, 
“What did you say to him, Mr. L ” 

Then the grizzled soldier would draw him- 
self up to his full height, and reply, with his 
voice ringing with pride, “I says to him, says 
I,‘ Mr. Washington, you’re a better eddicatecd 
man than Iam; you keep ’em yourself.’” 

G. A. Lyon, Jun. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


HAT most American authors, and that all 

British authors, who have written of Amer- 
ica, begin with the general theory that the peo- 
ple of the United States are an English race, and 
that all our institutions,which are not absolute- 
ly original with us, are derived from England, is 
certainly an established fact. “ These assump- 
tions,” says Mr. Douglas Campbell, in his re- 
cently published treatise upon The Puritan in 
Holland, England,and America'—“these assump- 
tions underlie all American histories, and they 
have come to be so generally accepted that to 
question them seems to savor of temerity.” Mr. 
Campbell himself has the temerity to question 
them, for all that, and he does so in a most ef- 
fective manner. His work, which is cordially 
recommended to the attention of all thoughtful 
Americans, he declares to be designed merely 
as an “ Introduction to American History,” al- 
though it may serve as well, and in some meas- 
ure, as an introduction to the history of the mod- 
ern England, in which Puritanism has played so 
important a part. He has endeavored to show 
the nature of the influences which shaped the 
character of the people of Holland and England 
when the early settlers of America left their Old- 
World homes; he desires to trace the origin of 
the ideas and institutions which these settlers 
brought with them to the New World, and to 
explain the mode in which they have worked 
into our present constitutional system. In his 
opening chapter he points out the present dif- 
ferences between England and the United 
States—differences of the most marked kind, 
and extending to almost every subject, except 
that of language ; and in the later chapters he 
devotes himself to the history of Holland and 
of England, to their comparative civilization 
when America was colonized, to the institu- 
tions which both countries developed, to the 
growth of their Puritanism, and te the influ- 
ence exerted upon England and America by 
the Dutch Republic. 

He explains that when he was a student of 
law, some five-and-twenty years ago, he under- 
took to collect material for the history of the 
Jurisprudence of Colonial New York. The field 
was then comparatively unexplored, and to his 
surprise he encountered at every turn traces 
of ideas and institutions generally supposed to 
have been derived from the land of Littleton, 


1 The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. By 
Doveias CaMPBELL. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges, and Gilt Tops, $500. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


Blackstone, and Coke, but coming, in reality, 
from a very different quarter, and from a very 
different class of law-makers indeed. He dis- 
covered that our free-schools, our system of 
recording deeds and mortgages, our lands held 
in common by the towns, were ail survivals 
of the old Dutch rule, and that the men who 
founded New York were not Englishmen, but 
Walloons and Hollanders. Hamilton was born 
in one of the English West India Islands, it is 
true, but Steuben was a Prussian, Schuyler 
was of Dutch descent, Herkimer of German, 
Jay of French, Clinton of Irish, Morris of 
Welsh, Hoffman of Swedish, and Livingston 
of Scotch parentage. The colony was under 
Dutch law for half a century, and its popula- 
tion, even at the time of the Revolution, was 
less than half English. Nor is New York alone 
in its anti-British inheritance. The Pilgrims 
who landed on Plymouth Rock lived for twelve 
years in Holland; the Puritans who settled 
Massachusetts had all their lives been exposed 
to a Netherlandish influence; Thomas Hooker, 
coming from Holland, gave life to Connecticut, 
the typical American Commonwealth ; Roger 
Williams, who founded Rhode Island, was so 
much a Dutch scholar that he taught that lan- 
guage to the author of “ Paradise Lost”; Wil- 
liam Penn himself was the son of a Rotterdam 
mother ; and Mr. Campbell goes so far as to say 
that many of the institutions which give Amer- 
ica its distinctive character to-day are so very 
un-English in conception that they have since 
been sent by us to England, where they are 
just beginning to bear fruit. 

All this is as interesting as it is surprising; 
and it is respectfully submitted here for the 
consideration of those post-prandial orators 
who furnish the eloquence at the dinners of 
the Holland and the St. Nicholas Societies, and 
particularly to those native American impro- 
visators who, in replying to the toast, “The 
Land we Live in,” are so fond of telling the 
Friendly Sons of St. George, St. Patrick, St. 
David, and St. Andrew, that there is not water 
enough in the Thames, the Liffey, the Towy, 
or the Clyde to make a gargle for the mouth 
of the Hudson! 


TuHat Puritanism has extended itself over 
the upper half of the American continent is an 
assumption which even Mr. Campbell will not 
have the temerity to deny. Its influence in at 
least one of the Border States two well-known 
authorities have recently proved. Mr. Eli 
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Thayer’s “History of the Kansas Crusade,” 
published two or three years ago, attracted no 
little attention among the descendants of the 
Puritans all over the country. It was dedi- 
cated to Dr, Charles Robinson, his co-laborer 
in the cause of liberty of person and liberty of 
thought. Dr. Robinson now appears with an 
equally valnable work upon the same subject 
which he dedicates to Mr. Eli Thayer. “The 
Kansas Crusade” shows how Kansas was saved 
from slavery by outside aid; The Kansas Con- 
flict? shows how the State was saved to free- 
dom by inside work. The two books should 
be read together; the latter is a proper sequel 
to the former. “The flood-tide of slavery ex- 
tension,” says Dr. Robinson, “ received its first 
permanent check in Kansas, and it was the re- 
flect waves from her borders that carried Abra- 
ham Lineoln to the White House, drove the 
South into rebellion, and buried slavery so deep 
that for it there can be no resurrection.” Of this 
phenomenal rising of the ocean of independence 
does the author of “ The Kansas Conflict” write. 
He was an eye-witness of the wonderful power 
of the tidal wave, and he was largely instru- 
mental in building the dam which changed the 
current of the waters. 

Dr., or Governor, Robinson is a man of un- 
usually wide and varied experience. He was 
born in Puritan Massachusetts nearly seventy- 
five years ago. He was educated at Amherst 
College, and he studied and practised mediciue 
in his native State. In 1849 he went to Cali- 
fornia, where he edited a newspaper, and took 
an active part in the riots of 1850, as an up- 
holder of Squatter Sovereignty. On his return 
to the East he sat for some time in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and he was sent to Kan- 
sas in 1854 as a confidential agent of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Society. He soon 
became a recognized leader of the Free-soil 
party; he was appointed territorial Governor 
of Kansas in 1856, 1858, and 1859; and he was 
elected first Governor of the free State of Kan- 
sas in 1861. He organized most of the regi- 
ments from Kansas during the Civil War; he 
served in both branches of the Kansas Legis- 
lature after the war, and in 1887 he became 
Superintendent of the Haskell Institute in 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

If, as Charles Sumner once said, “ the State 
of Kansas should be named Thayer,” then 
should half of its counties be called after the 
name of Governor Robinson. His fellow-work- 
ers and fellow-fighters bear strong testimony 
as to his qualities of head and heart, and the 
tone and style of his book show that those 
who struggled by his side were not wrong in 
their judgment of the man. 

THERE is not much of the sentiment of Puri- 
tanism, and very little of the spirit of Kansas 
Free-soilism, displayed in the character of Hen- 

2 The Kansas Conflict. By Ex-Governor Caarves 
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ri du Vergier de la Rochejaquelin, the hero of 
Vendée, who is the Monsieur Henri* of Miss Lou- 
ise Imogen Guiney’s little book. Mr. Campbell 
calls his work “ An Introduction to American 
History.” Miss Guiney styles hers “A Foot- 
note to the History of France.” She says she 
does “not plead for pardon in treating an all 
but hallowed theme in a rather high-handed 
fashion, since every grain has been painfully 
sifted and weighed, and the material, if not the 
proportion of it, is as true as truth.” She opens 
with the picture of the young leader of the 
French provincial struggle of 1793-4 “ sudden- 
ly shaken out of his velvet privacy into the 
rude lap of the Revolution,” and she closes 
with the tableau of his death at the age of 
twenty-two, a few short, brilliant, awful 
months later. She is an enthusiast and a 
hero-worshipper; she believes with George 
Eliot that “the greatest gift the hero leaves 
his race is to have been a hero”; but her en- 
thusiasm is in a measure contagious, and she 
seems to make her hero-worship almost justi- 
fiable. She writes of a period and of events 
but little known to general readers outside of 
France, and of a man hardly known at all, 
even in his own country; and if her theme 
falls a little short of being all but hallowed, it 
is not at all unworthy of the elaborate, truth- 
ful care she has bestowed upon it. 


Dr. LupLow has not based his latest novel, 
as he has founded his early romances, upon 
historic data. As “ Monsieur Henri” in all 
respects is as true as truth,so That Angelic Wo- 
man,‘ in some respects, is stranger than fiction. 
Its author has turned his attention from the 
Captain of the Janizaries to the Inspector of 
Police, from a King of Tyre to an Emperor of 
Finance, from Constantinople in the time of 
Scanderbeg, and from the Island City of the 
Pheenicians in the middle of the fifth century, 
to Madison Avenue and East Houston Street, 
New York, at the present day. His heroine is 
a professional nurse in the Orange Memorial 
Hospital, and she is designated as “ That An- 
gelic Woman”; his hero is a millionaire, a 
graduate of Princeton, an active member of a 
good many clubs, and anything but a seraphic 
young man. He rusbes into all sorts of queer 
places before his ministering angel soothes his 
broken leg and teaches him to tread in safer 
and more proper paths; and the story of his 
reformation is a good one, well told, and with 
an admirable moral. The scene in the Home 
for Discharged Couvicts is touching and pa- 
thetic, and the scene on the mud-flat at Old 
Point Comfort is comic and not overdrawn; 
but some of the episodes of conviviality in 


3 Monsieur Henri. A Foot-Note to French History. 
By Louise Imogen Gurney. With Portrait and Map. 
Small 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

* That Angelic Woman. A Novel. By James M. 
Luptow, Author of “ A King of Tyre,” “* The Captain 
of the Janizaries,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
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which young Goldie builds in his opera-hat 
an edifice of bricks constructed out of “nips 
of Mumm,” show how unfamiliar the author is 
with the straws such bricks are made of. 

The most delightful and the most natural 
characters in the book are the Rev. Dr. Titus, 
of the Calvin Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
and his excellent wife; and one cannot help 
regretting that Dr. Ludlow permits them to 
play so small a part in his drama. They ap- 
pear, as a chorus only, in the first act and the 
last; they speak the Prologue and the Epi- 
logue, as it were; but these are excellently 
well spoken and with good discretion; and the 
clergyman’s remarks about the marriage and 
burial services of the Episcopal Church, as 
compared with those of his own denomination, 
are worth quoting in full: “ The Prayer-book 
thanks God for the dead saints,” he says, in 
speaking of a bad man’s funeral, “buat it 
doesn’t ask a minister to describe the shape 
and hue of the saintliness of the dead individ- 
ual. Our custom of making funeral addresses 
is a sort of vivisection. If the minister speaks 
the truth, he is apt to cut into the feelings of 
the bereaved; and if he doesn’t speak the 
truth, he has to bisect his own conscience.” 
On the other hand, in speaking of the marriage 
of a good girl, which brings the play to a hap- 
py conclusion, the Doctor was glad not to have 
the Episcopal wedding-service on that occa- 
sion, because “with it he could not have 
prayed as he liked.” 

The friends which “ That Angelic Woman ” 
makes in the pages of Dr. Ludlow’s tale will 
certainly agree with Dr. Titus that she de- 
served a special benediction. 





In a“ History of Architecture,” published in 
London some thirty years ago, and considered 
then a standard work upon its subject, we 
were told that until the War of 1812-14 there 
was hardly one single building erected in 
Northern America which was worthy of being 
mentioned as an example of architectural 
art; that the most prosaic ugliness had been 
stamped upon every city of the Union, an ugli- 
ness which answered all the purposes of a peo- 
ple who had so little feeling for art that they 
did not perceive its deformity; and finally that 
the Americans had “lately [1862] shown a 
great desire to display their wealth in archi- 
tectural magnificence, and to rival the Old 
World in this respect, and had produced some 
very showy buildings; but certainly not one 
that could be seriously considered as an artis- 
tic design, and still less one which could be 
quoted as a well-thought-out expression of a 
mind imbued with architectural taste and 
knowledge.” This was written some time 
after Sydney Smith propounded his famous 
conundrum about American literature, and 
when nearly all the showy buildings through- 
out the Union were designed by architects 
born or educated in the Old World itself; and 
it is but just to the editors of the later editions 
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of Fergusson’s work to say that his early opin- 
ions have been greatly modified ; and but just 
to British criticism to add that Freeman, 
among other Old-World writers, has paid the 
highest praise to the thought and expression, 
and architectural taste and knowledge, shown 
in this country by men like Richardson. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, in his studies in 
American Architecture, just published, does not 
quote either Fergusson or Freeman, but he does 
quote an unnamed friend of his own as saying 
that “ American architecture is the art of cov- 
ering one thing with another thing to imitate 
a third thing, which, if genuine, would not be 
desirable.” All of which seems to leave Amer- 
ican architecture, both past and present, very 
little foundation to stand upon. Mr. Sebuylei 
follows the cyclopedias and the dictionaries in 
defining architecture as “ the art of building”; 
but he is not disposed to think that one would 
arrive at this definition from an inspection of 
the streets of any of our cities. What he 
wishes to impress upon the architects of 
America to-day is the importance and neces- 
sity of their bringing “ their art more into alli- 
ance, more into union, more into identity with 
the art of building;” and he believes “that it 
is by these means, and by these means only, 
that we can ever gain a living, a progressive, 
a real architecture —the architecture of the 
future.” In his several chapters he treats 
wisely, Iucidly, and intelligently upon the 
architecture of the past and the present, as it 
is exhibited in what is known as the architect- 
ure of Queen Anne, and as it is shown in the 
Vanderbilt houses in New York, in the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, in the Cathedral at Albany, and in 
glimpses of the architecture of the West; and 
he holds ont some little hope that, after all, the 
future may have an architecture which will be 
architecture. The value of this book, te all 
classes of readers, is greatly enhanced by the 
illustrations it contains. 





A NUMBER of very useful works upon the 
subject of Domestic Economy, written by wo- 
men and for women, have been noticed in these 
columns from time to time during the last 
three or four years. Mrs. Christine Terhnne 
Herrick has descanted learnedly upon House- 
keeping Made Easy, upon Cradle and Nurs- 
ery, and upon What to Eat and How to 
Serve It; Miss Catherine Owen has published 
her practical ideas upon Choice Cookery ; 
Miss Juliet Corson has shown that it may be 
possible for a family to live on Five Hundred 
Dollars a Year; and finally, Mrs. Alice Bailey 
Ormsbee presents an equally valuable book 
upon The House Comfortable. She begins at the 
cellar, she works her way up-stairs by easy 


5 American Architecture. Studies. By Monrcomery 
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6 The House Comfortable. By Acnes BatLty Or™s- 
BEE. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $100. New York: 
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flights—not by an elevator—to the attic; and 
before she closes she devotes an entire chapter 
to the back-yard itself. The first thing which 
strikes the male mind in looking through this 
volume is its applied common-sense. Mrs. 
Ormsbee in her opening paragraph says that 
to achieve the House Comfortable it is neces- 
sary to start with sound principles, and to keep 
constantly in view the ends for which a house 
is established. A house, she continues, should 
yield rest, refreshment, and inspiration to the 
members of the family; it follows, then, that 
those parts of the house which most affect the 
daily health and happiness of the household 
should be equipped first and most thoroughly, 
and that those rooms which are shared with 
the outside world should not be beantified at 
the expense of more important portions. And 
thus for many pages does she continue to ap- 
ply these sound principles with which she 
starts the building of her book. In her sum- 
mary—-which may, perhaps, be termed her cu- 
pola—she says: “In the House Comfortable 
use comes before display, health before fashion, 
and adaptability to present and future cirenm- 
stances is considered in the buying of all its 
belongings. With these ideas in mind, and 
with a determination to adapt the house to 
the particular needs of the family which will 
dwell in it, we cannot go far astray.” 

There is, however, a single but very impor- 
tant point in the daily comfort of the house 
upon which Mrs. Ormsbee does not touch. 
“In a cellar where there is a furnace,” she 
writes, “it is a great help to household man- 
agement to have a portion of the cellar divided 
from the furnace portion by a high board par- 
tition,” ete., ete., all of which is very true; but 
she neglects to explain how a house with a 
furnace in its cellar can be a House Comfort- 
able at all! Lowell, a good many years ago, 
declared that “there warn’t no stoves (till 
comfort died) to bake you to a puddin’,” and 
the cellar furnace is the superlative of the 
sitting-room stove; the comparative being the 
fire- place heater. The cellar furnace, like 
peace, slays its tens of thousands, while the 
stove, like war, is content with the murder of 
tens of hundreds only. The furnace, not the 
plumbing, is responsible for most of the new- 
fashioned ills modern flesh has inherited 
from the architects of the house beautiful and 
of the house artistic, concerning which Mr. 
Schuyler discourses so eloquently ; and until a 
fireplace, with half a cord of wood in, can fill 
the room’s one side again, the house really and 
absolutely comfortable cannot exist. The fur- 
nace has but one positive use. It serves as a 
negative thermometer. If nothing but iced 
air comes up the register in the hall, it is freez- 
ing out-of-doors; if blasts of fiery heat expand 
the skirts of the mistress of the House Un- 
comfortable as she stands—and as she should 
never stand—over the register in the library, 
she is sure that close, sultry, scorching, muggy, 
torrid, or tepid weather prevails in the streets. 


These are signs which have never been 
known to fail. 


WHEN it was proposed, a few months ago, 
by some of his English friends and admirers, 
to erect in Westminster Abbey a memorial of 
some kind to James Russell Lowell, the “ Na- 
tional Observer” said that he had written 
much good English concerning the men who 
had written good English before him, but not 
a line of poetry! How far Lowell was a poet, 
or was not a poet, must be left to the “National 
Observer,” and to international reviewers and 
critics to decide. Lowell himself, when he was 
twenty-seven years of age,said: “ If I have any 
vocation it is the making of verse. When I 
take up my pen for that the world opens itself 
ungrudgingly before me, everything seems 
clear and easy... . But when I do prose it is 
invita Minerva. I feel as if I were wasting time 
and keeping back my message. My true place 
is to serve the cause as a poet. Then my heart 
leaps before me into the conflict.” That he 
was wrong in believing that his prose was a 
waste of time even the “ National Observer” 
is willing to confess. That he was right in 
declaring that his vocation was the making 
of verse “ The Commemoration Ode,” and even 
“The Courtin’,” quoted above, most decidedly 
prove. Where will truer poetry be found than 
in the four lines, in dialect, beginning, “God 
makes sech nights so white and still”? 

Lowell was to have delivered the annual 
address upon “George Washington” before the 
Brooklyn Institute on the 22d of February, 
1892, Lowell’s birthday as well as Washing- 
ton’s. Before that date, alas, Lowell had 
passed away; and Mr. George William Curtis 
read a paper in his stead, and upon James 
Russell Lowell’ “than whom there is no finer 
figure of the higher Puritan type.” Those who 
were fortunate enough to hear this tribute to 
this writer of “much good English” never 
heard better English better spoken. For the 
benefit of the enormous audiences who like to 
read good English this tribute is now publish- 
ed in book-form. It is not only a tribute from 
one man of letters to another, but the warm 
sympathetic tribute of a friend to a friend; : 
commemoration ode in prose. What Mr. Cur- 
tis has said of the prose of Lowell can well be 
said of the prose of Mr. Curtis. “ Racy and 
rich, and often of the most sonorous or delicate 
cadence, it is still the prose of a poet and a 
master of the differences of form. His prose, 
indeed, is often profoundly poetic — that is, 
quick with imagination, but always in the 
form of prose, not of poetry.” f 

Blest during his life as few men have been 
blest, Lowell was blest in his death, that so 
much good English prose should have been 
written and spoken over his grave. 


7 James Russell Lowell. An Address. By Groner 
Wituiam Cortis. With Illustrations. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. [Harper's Black and 
White Series.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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A WESTERN LEGEND. 





REFERENCE to “ Western legends” usually 
creates a smile in many older Eastern commu- 
nities. Such features of settled civilization as 
legends, traditions, and precedents are rarely 
found in the newer West. But a_ beautiful 
legend, with an instructive moral, is told of 
a German settlement near the great city of 
Chicago. 

In 1842 a party of German emigrants were 
making their weary way across the “ boundless 
sea of prairie,” and rested fora night beside a 
beautiful stream in a portion of Illinois which 
is now in Cook County. The emigrant’s lit- 
tle four-year-old boy was continually running 
about after the beautiful summer wild-flowers 
which always grow in profusion near the banks 
of this stream. “ Blume! Blume !” was his cry 
from morning until night. The legend runs 
that the farmer settled upon this high and 
healthy ground and prospered; that other 


thrifty Germans followed his example, and a town was talked of in time. When the naming 
of the town was reached the settler’s little boy’s words were in mind, and his “ Blume” be- 


came Bloom. 

The growth and development of the West, 
and the West’s great distributing centre 
Chicago—has merged the little town of Bloom 
into the more important and commercial Chi- 
cago Heights. This newer town still retains 
the beauty of location and the advantages of 
high dry ground that prompted the shrewd 
emigrant to home-making. But in all else 
what a change the years have wrought! 

A bright, busy town in the centre of the 
greatest manufacturing district of the world; 
eight large factories shipping their valuable 
products everywhere ; three railways, one of 
which, the Belt line, gives Chicago Heights con- 
nection with every railroad entering Chicago, 
and Chicago freight rates everywhere ; an “ Au- 
ditorium” ; churches and schools and beautiful 
homes—this is the Chicago Heights of ’92. 

Every reader of this Magazine is offered an 
opportunity to share in the great profits of the 
development of Chicago Heights, at prices and 
terms for lots which are within any saving 
person’s reach. The advantages of invest- 
ment in a permanent, established locality are 
admitted by the most carping critics. Chicago 
Heights, while essentially a manufacturing 
town (by reason of her superior attributes of 
switching facilities, Chicago freight rates, 
cheap coal, and nearness to great body of con- 
sumers), is also a most inviting residence lo- 
cality, We are now selling lots from $175 to 
*500 upon. most favorable terms as to pay- 
ments and time. We sold 209 during the 
month of April alone. 2 
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The judgment of a syndicate composed of 
some of Chicago’s wealthiest and most success- 
ful men is a safe guide to follow. The own- 
ers of Chicago Heights will gladly place any 
application for lots on file from investors de- 
siring to avail themselves of this offer, so that 
equal justice may be shown all im respect to 
choice of lots. 

A shrewd step for intending investors is to 
follow in the beaten path of success which has 
been made by Chicago’s enterprising men. An 
article in Harper’s Macazine by Julian Ralph, 
called “ Chicago, the Main Exhibit,” brings out 
most forcibly the conditions of trade which 
have given Chicago her manufacturing and 
financial prominence, and makes further men- 
tion of that local spirit which is coming to be 
known as the “ Chicago way.” 

This admirable combination of enterprise 
and good judgment has never received better 
demonstration than in the whole conception 
and carrying-out of Chicago Heights. The 
men owning this great property are Chicago- 
ans of experience, and their decision as to 
location has received abundant vindication by 
the wonderful development which has been 
made in Chicago Heights during so short a 
space of time. 

Among the prominent owners and managers 
of this great property may be noted the names 
of E. 8. Dreyer, of E.S. Dreyer & Co., Bankers; 
Adolph Loeb, Banker; Wasmansdorf & Heine- 
mann, Bankers: John Buehler, Banker; C. H. 
Wacker, of Wacker & Birk, Brewers; Joseph 
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Theurer, of the Schoenhofen Brewing Co. ; 
Leicht & Bartholomae, Brewers; Rudolph 
Brand, President of the United States Brewing 
Co.; Geo. W. Kellner, Schmidt Brewing Co. ; 
Geo. W. Weiss, President American Brewing 
Co.; John Cudahy, Packer; Francis Lackner, 
of Lackner & Butz, Attorneys; James E. 
Mcilroy, Real Estate, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, and M. H. Kilgallen, General Mana- 
ger. 

These gentlemen are men of standing and 
repute in their own community; and the num- 
ber of factories from all over the country that 
have already located or are locating at Chicago 
Heights, and the great number of lots already 
purchased by careful investors after a personal 
visit to the property, simply endorse their judg- 
ment. 

One prominent railroad official purchased a 
number of lots in Chicago Heights in January, 
1892, and sold one at an advance of over $250 
in the early part of May, and this transaction 
is only one of a number of a similar nature. 

Another wise move for the individual in- 
vestor is to follow in the wake of new factories 
—they’re the sure signs of permanence and 
stability, and investments made now in Chi- 
cago Heights are sure to be safe and very 
profitable, because all of these new factories 
mean thousands of new workmen who have 
to be provided with homes, and this demand 
(already large) is sure to make a further and 
steady increase in the price of residence and 
business lots. 

Among many large establishments recently 
located at Chicago Heights are the following: 

The Mackolite Plaster Board Co., capital 
stock $350,000, of which $150,000 is still in 
the treasury, was organized about a year ago 
to manufacture an improved plaster board, 
which is largely replacing the antiquated lath- 
and-plaster process. Many of Chicago’s largest 
and newest buildings use the product of this 
company, and their business is increasing so 
rapidly that they expect to soon put on more 
men. They have 175 men now on their pay-roll. 

Roth & Engelhardt, celebrated manufactu- 
rers of pianos and organs, have had a factory 
at St. Johnsville, N. Y., for twenty years, where 
they employ 150 hands. Their main building 
at Chicago Heights will be 18575 ft., en- 
gine-room and machine-shops 40 x 80 ft., and 
dry-kiln 50x 75 ft. Their coming to Chicago 
Heights is an evidence of their faith in the 
place, and their desire to be where they can 
more readily meet the demands of their grow- 
ing Western trade. 

The Walburn-Swenson Manufacturing Co. 
have recently completed arrangements to move 


gaged in exploiting the Swenson Patent Sys- 
tem of Evaporation by Multiple Effects. Their 
machines, after five years of public use in Lou- 
isiana, Cuba, Sandwich Islands, Texas, and 
Kansas for the evaporation of juices from both 
the tropical and sorghum cane, have demon- 
strated their superiority over all other systems 
of evaporation. 

The Western Ice Machine Co., employing 
over 100 hands, is now running night and day 
in the endeavor to fill their orders, and will in- 
crease the number of their employees as soon 
as the heavy machinery which they have or- 
dered is received. They make machines weigh- 
ing from 20 to 100 tons each, for which they 
find a market all over the country. 

Ice is now as freely used in many smaller 
towns as in the larger cities, and the desirable 
location of the Western Ice Machine Co., and 
cheap freight rates, enable them to furnish 
their ice-making machines at figures which are 
giving them a large and increasing volume of 
business. 

Heroy and Marrener’s Plate-Glass Factory, 
the largest mirror manufactory in the United 
States, has been in existence for over half a 
century, and are the largest plate-glass import- 
ers and bevellers in America, carrying a stock 
of plate-glass alone of over $300,000. 

Their main factory will cover, when com- 
pleted, over thirty thousand square feet, and 
all of their buildings over six acres of ground. 

Their factory was opened to meet the de- 
mands of the changed conditions of trade, over 
one third of their customers being in and 
about Chicago. 

The Spencer Baking Powder Co.: The 
inventive Yankee mind has been fertile in 
devising help to the American housewife. In 
no way is this more strongly shown than by a 
comparison of the old days of saleratus with 
the progressive age of baking powder. 

The above company is one of the foremost 
concerns of its kind in the West manufactur- 
baking powder, bluing, and ironing tables. 





A handsomely illustrated pamphlet: “ Chi- 
cago’s Beaten Path,” which fully tells the mer- 
its of Chicago Heights as a place for the safe 
investment of any amount, large or small, will 
be mailed to any address upon application to 
the Chicago Heights Land Association, 850- 
851 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


An instructive moral was suggested in the 
beginning of this legend, which must be ob- 
vious now. “Chicago’s Beaten Path” is the 
road to judicious real-estate investment well 
worn by the steps of successful men. Isn’t it 


here from Fort Scott, Kansas. They are en- a wise path for you to choose? 
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